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Brief Submitted | Soviet Grain Sales Declared 
Not Designed to Lower Prices 


Against Merger 
Of Oil Companies 


Department of -Justice As- 
serts Effort Being Made to| 
Modify Standard Oil Dis-| 


solution Decree 


¢ Violation of Terms 


¢ 


* 


4 


; 


pof merger alleged in the petition and the 


Standard Oil of New York call 
Vacuum Oil Companies Said 
To Be Active Competitors 
In Commerce 


In 1912 Order Alleged 


Submitting that the Standard Oil 
Company. of New York and the 
Vacuum Oil Company are in reality 
contending for a modification of the 
so-called Standard Oil dissolution 
decree of 1912 “because of changed 
economic conditions,’ counsel for 
the Department of Justice have filed | 
their brief with the United States | 
District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Missouri in the suit brought 
last March by the Department to 
test the legality of the proposed bil- | 
lion-dollar merger of these two oil | 
companies. 


In the proceeding, the Department 
of Justice has asked the court to de- 
clare the proposed consolidation of 

se companies to be a violation of 
the 1912 decree which broke up the 
oil combination controlled by the 
Standard Oi] Company of New Jer- | 
sey, of which the two companies | 
were subsidiaries. | 


Injunction Sought 

The Government’s petition seeks an) 
injunction restraining Socony (Standard | 
Oil Company of New York) and Vacuum 
from calling meetings of their stock- 
holders to pass upon the approval of 
the proposed contract between them, and 
from entering into any siimlar contract 
so long as the two companies are actually 
or potentially competitors in - interstate 
or foreign “commerce. in petroleum. 
products. 

It is also alleged in the petition that 
Socony and Vacuum are in substantial 
competition with each other in interstate 
and foreign commerce in petroleum prod- 
ucts, that each is potentially competitive 
with the other in such commerce, and 
that this contract of merger, if carried 
out, would. completely eliminate all exist- 
ing and. potential competition between 
them and violaté section 6 of the original 
dissolution decree. 


Merger Plan Not Denied 


The two companies admit, according 
to the Government’s brief, “the contract 


intention of these two defendants to call 
stockholders’ meetings to approve the 
same; that, unless restrained and en- 
joined by this eourt, the stockholders’ 
meeting will be called and the merger 
of the two companies effected; that 
neither Socony nor Vacuum controls the 
other and that each is now and has been 
for many years entirely independent of 
the other; that each is engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in petroleum 
products; and-that the merger of the two 
companies will terminate ‘such fragmen- 
tary competition between them as now 
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Change in Constitution 


Of Arizona Proposed: 


Would Allow Only Taxpayers 
In Realty to Vote on Bonds 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Sept. 29. 


A proposal to amend the Constitution 
of Arizona to provide that only. real 
property taxpayers shall be permitted to 
vote upon bond issues or special assess- 
ments will be submitted to the electors 
at the general election in November, ac- 
cording to a pamphlet just issued by the 
Secretary of State, I. P, Frazier, contain- 
ing four amendments proposed by the 

gislature and two proposed by initia- 

ve petitions. 

The limitation in voting upon bond is- 
sues would amend section 13 of article 7 
of the constitution to read as follows: 

“Questions upon bond issues or special 
assessments shall be submitted to the 
vote of real property taxpayers, who 
shall also in all respects be qualified 
electors of this State, and of the politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof affected by such 
question.” 

Another proposition, submitted by in- 
itiative, would prohibit all direct taxes| 
upon motor vehicles, a gasoline or motor 
fuel tax being in lieu thereof. The pro- 
posed amendment reads as follows: 

“Section 1. The power of taxation 
shall never be surrendered, suspendea, 
or contracted away. All taxes shall be 
uniform upon the same cine of prop- 
erty within the territorial Jimits of the 
authority levying the tax, and shall be 
levied and collected for public purposes 
only, provided that no direct tax shall be 
imposed upon motor vehicles, but a gas- 
oline or motor fuel tax shall be im- 
posed, which tax, as is now or may be 
prescribed, shall be in lieu of all direct 


Credit Bureaus Said - 


Wisconsin Commissioner of 


| the movement for better bank manage- | 


| Mr. 
| Bureau—a Safety Factor.” 





taxes upon such motor vehicles.” 
An amendment proposed by initiative 
petition would authorize the State to is- 
sue and sell $10,000,000 of highway bonds 
in amounts of not more than $2,000,000 
in any fiscal year. This amendment also 
uld increase the present 4-cent gaso- 
le tax te 5 cents, the additional cent 
heing credited to a highway bond fund. 


« 


- a aaa 


Executive of Chicago Board Tells House Committee That 
Inquiry Convinced Exchange That Transactions 
W ere Not Designed to Cause Depression 


Ladenoch, chairman of the Business Con- 
duct Committee of the Chicago Board of | 
Trade, on Sept. 29, told the House Com-| 
mittee investigating communist activi-| 
ties that his committee had satisfied it- 
self that Russian sales of wheat on the! 
Chicago Board of ‘Trade were not for| 
the purpose of depressing prices. | 


Mr.-Badenoch’s committee has been! 
investigating the short sale of approxi-| 
mately 7,500,000 bushels of wheat made 
by Soviet representatives in the United 
States. When he appeared*before the| 
Congressional Committee, Representative | 
Fish ({Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., asked! 
him what the result of the investigation | 
had been. 

“We are satisfied,” he replied, “that 
the purpose of the Russian government 
was not to depress the price of wheat 
in this country. We reached that eon- 
clusion because the orders were placed 


Chicago, Ill, Sept. 29.—Joseph a 


To Aid Improvement 
Of Bank Management 


Banking Says Their Work 
Reduces Unsecured Loans| 





By Revealing Duplicators! 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 29.—Credit bu- | 


reaus have played an important part in| 


ment, the State bank division of the| 
American Bankers Association, in con- 
vention at Cleveland, was told Sept. 29 
by the Commissioner of Banking for the 
State,of Wisconsin, Calvin F. Schwenker. | 
chwenker spoke on “The Credit! 


The credit bureau, by disclosing du-| 
plicators, has ‘aided in reducing the 
amount of unsecured loans, according to 
Mr. Schwenker.’~ Moreover, it’ -has~¥e- 
duced the number of nondepositing bor-'| 
rowers. Losses. are also reduced, he de-| 
clared, using figures for the State of 
Wisconsin to prove his statement. 

A bank must not only know about the| 
loans which its customers have secured 
at other banks, according to Mr. Schwen- 
ker, but it must also know the credit 
commitments made to other than banks. 

“You are all aware of the fact,” he 
said, “that, during the last 10 years, in- 
stallment selling has proceeded at a-ter- 
rific rate, and many of those who borrow 
from banks have pledged their entire in- 
comes, for luxuries, to other than banks. | 
It is quite important that a bank be on| 
its guard in lending, so that the money 
is loaned to someone who ca npay the! 
principal back at the agreed time.” | 
is loaned to someone who can pay the| 
installment credit position of bank cus-| 
tomers, the managers of some of the! 
Wisconsin credit bureaus make periodic | 
visits to the county offices to ascertain | 
the names of all who have executed | 
chattel mortgages, and to progure a list} 
of all the contract sales that have been 
reported, and a list of all the judgments 
that have been entered. This informa- 
tion is passed on to the member banks | 
and serves as a guide for them in the 
extension of credit. 

Mr. Schwenker’s address follows 
full text: 

The idea of effecting a lesser loss ra- 
tio in the conduct of business in gen- 
eral,,through the exchange of credit in- 
formation, is not new. Almost every 
city which boasts of a Chamber of Com- 
merce, or a Business Men’s Association, 
has one. Some of them have been. de- 
veloped to a high degree, while’ others 
are just ordinary; but, so far as I know, 
when they have once been instituted, they 
are never abandoned. 

For almost a decade there has been 
discussion of bank ‘credit bureaus in 
county organizations, in State conven- 





in 
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| ture.” 


‘tured a~Russian e 


| the 


ling members from making short sales 


as limit orders, not to go below a defi- 
nite price. 

“Had the selling been for the purpose) 
of depression prices the Russian syndi- 
cate would have given carte blanche or- 
ders regardless of price.: The market- 
ing was in orderly units.” 

In reply to questiohs from Representa- | 
tive John E. Nelson (Rep.), of Augusta, | 
Me., Mr. Badenoch said that he was, 
satisfied that the purpose of the Rus-| 
sians was to hedge wheat to safeguard | 
the price in European sales of cash | 
wheat. He saig that depressed prices | 
would not have benefited the Russian | 
government which then would have had} 
to sell the wheat it possessed and wanted | 
to dispose of, at lower prices. | 

John A. Brunnell, president of the | 
Chicago Board of Trade, was an earlier 
witness before the Committee. He testi- | 
fied that the Bord of Trade had inves- | 
tigated Russian activities before the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M.} 
Hyde, called them to the Board’s at-| 
tention. | 

“Mr. Badenoch came to me about Sept. 
13 or 14 saying that he had heard ru-| 
mors on the floor of the Board of vhost) 
sales by the Russian government,” the 
witness testified. “He visited the office | 
of Mr. L. A. Fitz, supervisor of the 
United States grain futures administra- 
tion here, but Mr. Fitz was out of town. 
When he returned, Mr. Badenoch saw 
him and suggested that he take the 
usual steps to find what he could. Mr. 
Fitz took up the matter with his Wash- 
ington office and nothing further was 
heard by us until we received the teile- 
gram from the Secretary of Agricul- 


In this tolenrens, Secretary Hyde pic- 


ican wheat prices. 

Mr. Bunnell told of ‘the. visit last_week | 
by a committee representing the Board | 
with Secretary Hyde, the Chairman of | 
Federal Farm Board, Alexander | 
Legge, and the Secretary -of Commerce, | 
Robert P. Lamont. He said that as a! 
result of that meeting the Board of Di-| 
rectors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
now had adopted a resolution. prohibit- 


for the account of any foreign govern- 
ment agency. 

“Did that apply to Russia or to. for- 
eign governments generally?” Repre- 
sentative Fish asked. 

“The resolution said all foreign gov- 





| ernments.” 


“You have no knowledge of any short 
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Canada Sends First 
Wheat Cargo to Rio 


Department of Commerce 
Doubts Significance in Re- 
cent Transaction 


A shipment of 206932 bushels of No. 1 
and No. 2 northern wheat left Montreal 
recently for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the 
Department of Commerce is informed in 
a report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner L. A. France, The S.'S. “Ascot,” 
Robert Reford & Company, Ltd., agents, 
Montreal, which arrived last month from 
Buenos Aires with a shipment of corn, 
is transporting the wheat, for blending in 
Brazilian flour mills. Available records 
indicate that this is the first shipment 
of wheat to leave Montreal for South 
American countries. 

‘The recent shipment of a quantity of 
Canadian wheat to Brazil is not regarded 


jas having any pafticular significance, ac- 
Felix 


cording to an oral statement by 
Pope, chief of the grains section, of 
the Foodstuffs Division. Brazil usually 
purchases the bulk of her foreign wheat 
supplies from Argentina, he explained, 
and also buys grain from southern ports 
of the United States which are consider- 
ably closer to Brazil than Montreal. The 
Canadian purchase is not a large one, he 
said, and is probably stimulated by fa- 
vorable prices. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


San Francisco Area Reports 
Business Virtually Unchanged 


Some Improvement Noted in Agricultural Situation, But 
General Situation Remains at Low Levels, 
Federal Reserve Bank States ‘ 


AN FRANCISCO, Calif., Sept..29.— ' 
The dominant note in the business \ 
of the twelfth Federal.reserve district 
during August was the lack of change, 
that is to say, a large majority of the 
productive and commercial activities | 
showed only the normal seasonal move- 
ments from July, according to the 
monthly réport of business conditions 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, The district summary 
continues in full text: 

Of the-few nonseasonal changes tak- 
ing place more were favorable than 
unfavorable for the first time in sev- 
eral months. The excess of favorable 
developments was so small, however, 
that business as a whole remained at 
substantially the low levels recorded in 
July. ; 

Some improvement, was noticeable in | 
the Soelahibonal situation during Au- 
gust. Harvesting progressed rapidly, 
favored with excellent weather. Up- 
ward revisions in crop production esti- 
mates "were more,numerous than were 
reduced forecasts, ranges remained in 
good condition except in eastern Ore- ' 





gon and Washington and western 
Idaho where dry weather caused some 
decline, and the condition of livestock 
continued satisfactory.- Declines in 
butter stocks found response in an ap- 
preciable increase in the price of that 
commodity. "xcepting wheat prices, 
there were no important declines in 
quotations for, agricultural egmmodi- 
ties during ‘August. 

Figures on industrial activity sug- 
gested faint improvement over the pre- 
ceding month for the first time since 
Spring. Lumbertoutput failed to ex- 
pand seasonally, but production of oil, 
copper, and cement was practically un- 
changed and the output of flour in- 
creased. Building permits issued in- 
creased slightly and construction con- 
tract awards were at decidedly higher 
levels than in July, Fruit canning 
was seasonally active during August. 
The number of unemployed was 
slightly less than in July. " 

Consideration of_the several meas- 
ures of trade activity discloses no de- 
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‘ 


ort to depress Amer- |. 


Planes Suggested 
For Sales Routes 


Growing Use of ‘Flying Sales- 
men’ Expected to Spur 
Aircraft Demand 


POSSIBILITIES of developing a 
market for aircraft for business 
uses are indicated by the report that a 
Chicago’ firm plans to train its sales- 
men to become pilots and make their 
field trips by plane, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
Clarence M. Young, stated Sept. 29. 


“Industrial organizations employing 
salesmen with large territories to cover 
have yet to avail themselves of the 
advantages of air transportation,” Col. 
Young asserted. 

Speed and directness’ of route are 
factors which make the use of aircraft 
practicable for covering field territo- 
ries, Mr. Young said. The “tremendous 
strides” of civil aeronautics in regent 
years open up a market for aircraft 
to be used by industrial concerns, he 
pointed out. 

Col. Young’s statement, made public’ 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce, follows in full 
text: 

The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of. Commerce and the aero- 
nautic industry are watching with in- 


| terest the reported plans of a Chicago 
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Ege Prices Found 


To Have Decreased 


During September 


Storage Stocks Considerably 
More Than in 1929; Poul- 
try Market Improved, Ag- 
ricultural Specialist Says 


Egg prices at the markets during Sep- 
tember declined and they are very cheap 
now, with bacon and eggs for breakfast 
costing less than last year, Roy C. Potts, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, said in a 
radio address Sept.\29.. Mr. Potts said, 
however, that s°9@§ poultry..are run- 
ning upward. Present indications, he 
said, are that 
there will be a somewhat lighter turkey 


Government graded by the Bureau and 
this year, even with a smaller.crop, there 
may more praded, as none ,were 
graded in Texas last ‘year.-_ 

The address was delivered through 
WRC and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. His ad- 
dress, reviewing the peultry and egg 
situation, follows in full text: 

Each month, in our review of the poultry 
and egg market situation, we try to sum 
up the developments during the month 
and then look ahead into possible future 
developmeats. By the end of September 
each year we'should be able to obtain 
a good look ahead into the Winter egg 
supply and trend of egg prices. 

During September of this year egg 
prices on the terminal markets have de- 
clined rather thanincreased as they nor- 
mally do. This decline has amounted to 
2 cents to 4 cents on nearly all gradef@. 
Near-by eggs on the New York market 
advancéd 2 to 3 cents during the month. 
The cause for the decline is found in a 
number of conditions. 

Egg consumption during the year has 
not been large. In fact, in view of the 
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Planning Now Begun 


For Census of 1940 


Director Steuart Asks Coopera- 
tion of All Civie Groups 


The time to prepare for the 1940 cen- 
sus is right now, when the 15th ,decen- 
nial census is fresh in mind, the Di- 
rector of the Census, William M. Steuart, 
stated orally Sept. 29. Each succeeding 
census should be an improvement on the 
preceding one, he said, and it: is neces- 
sary that the work be carefully*planned 
well in advance, he said. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by Mr. Steuart: 4 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has sent letters to all local cham- 
bers, throughout the country, requesting 
them to give their opinion on the co- 
operation between those bodies and the 
Bureau in regard to the 1930 census, and 
also to give any suggestions as to how 
this cooperation could be improved. This 
idea should be carried forward by al! 
civic organizations, 

Efforts are being made to make each 
census enumeration better than the one 
that has gone before. Every year the 
problem becomes more difficult, and more 
planning is required to do the work> suc- 
cessfully. Right now the 1930 census is 
fresh in the minds of all the poeple 
throughout the country, and particularly 
the business men, who are interested in 
every phase of the work. Therefore, this 
should be the time for the planning of 


the 1940 census. 


The Bureau of the Census will wel- 
come any suggestions from organizations 
as to how the work can be carried on 
more skillfully, quickly and efficiently. It 
would like to have the views of all such 
bodies as to-how they have cooperated in 
the work, so that those who are conduct- 
ing census work in future years may 
have a menenne stick. 

A successful census requires the co- 
operation of all the people in the United 
States, and without this cooperation the 
work will not be complete. This coop- 
eration so far has been fortunate, but 
as time goes on and the job becomes 
a larger and more difficult one to handle, 
every factor. must be considered before 
the work can be accomplished, 


on Thanksgiving Day | 


Increase in Crime 


Blamed on Rising 


‘Ciyie Indifference 


Director of Federal Bureau 


Of Investigation Denies’ 
on 


Responsibility Rests 
Enforcement Agencies 


Holds Offices Gained 


By ‘Greedy’ Minority 


Says Better Conditions Await 


Realization Police Adminis- | 


tration Requires Men of 
Character and Training 


The conclusion of some students of 
crime conditions that responsibility for 
| so-called crime waves rests upon law en- 


| tional, “is a fallacy’ announced by those 


| crime,” Director J. Edgar Hoover, of the 
| Bureau of Investigation, stated in a re- 
cent address at Duluth, Minn., to mem- 


Chiefs of Police, made available at the 
Department of Justice Sept. 27. 


“There are a number of factors enter- 
ing into the reason for an increase in 
crime,” Director Hoover told members 
of the association, and “crime multiplies, 


forcement agencies, both local and na-}| 


‘utterly ignorant of the true causes of | 


bers of the International Association of | 


OTHE existence 


of such a gov- 


ernment as ours for any 


length of time is a fuli proof o, 
@ general dissemination of knowl- 
edge throughout the whole body of 


thé people.” 
President of the Unitcad States, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Film Producers 
Ask Radio Rights | 


Fast Transmission of Instruc- 
tions to ‘Location’ Com- 
panies Planned 


ADIO facilities as a means of 
speeding up the production of mb- 
tion pictures by the expeditious trans- 
mission of reports and _ instructions 
from headquarters to parties “on lo- 
cation,” were requested before the 
Federal Radio Commissiok Sept. 29 by 
the Paramount Famous Lasky Cor- 
poration and the Fox Film Corporation. 
At hearings before Examiner Elmer 
W. Pratt, representatives of the two 
companies expiained how short-wave 
communications channels can be em- 
ployed in motion-pjcture. work by con- 
tacting with reméte areas in which 
pictures are being produced. In both 
cases the applications are for stations 
on the Pacific coast. 

The application for Paramount was 
filed by the Atlantic Broadcasting 
Corporation, of New York City, a 
subsidiary of the Columbia Broad- 
.casting System. The latter system is 
one-half owned by the Paramount 
Corporation. 

Saul E. Rogers, general counsel for 
Fox, explained that a picture is made 
in a remote area, and both the sound 
and film are shipped by plane to the 
studio, and there developed. These 
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Mr. Wilbur Replies 
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not because people no longer respect law | 
but because they no longer respect re- | 
spectability, and combined with this goes | 
| hand in hand a growing indifference upon | 
the part of the individual citizen to \*s| 
true civic pride and responsibility.” | 


' Minorities Gain Control | 
This indifference results in placing the | 
rule in the hands of a “minority actuated | 
| by greed and selfishness, electing to city | 
|and State offices men who are political | 
| puppets, responding to every whim and | 
|eaprice to gain a temporary public ap- 
| probation in order to hold office,” he 
| stated. - 


Director Hoover expressed the opinion 
| that not until the better citizenry realize 
|and elect to public office men who wil 
recognize, what all other countries ex- 
j cept the United St tes have long since 
| Tearned,-that’ police administration is a 
highly developed science “requiring men 
of character and technical training * * 





| be materially improved, irrespective of 


all of the studies of our crime commis- | 


Mr. Hoover’s statement follows in full 
text: 

I suppose if it were not for occasions 
such as these the flight of time wouid | 
not impress us so forcibly. This is the} 
sixth annual report which it has been 
my honor and privilege to make to the 
members of this association. It is six 
years, therefore, since the National Di-| 
vision of Identification and Information, | 
sponsored by the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, was organized | 
at Washington, D, C. I realize that I! 
am on the program to address you on| 
the topic of investigations. 

However, I feel that no consideration 
of investigative problems could be com- 
plete without a more than casual ref-| 
erence to the many ways in which the! 
National Division of Identification and' 
Information may assist therein. I can| 
not conceive of any investigation success- 
fully conducted in which those respon- 
sible therefor do not «vail themselves | 
in some stage of the benefits to be dc- 
rived from the records of the National | 
Division of Identification and Informa-| 
tion of the United States Bureau of In- 
vestigation, 

I further feel that’ my primary duty 
at these annual gatherings is to report 
to the members of the International As- 
sociation the progress which has been 
made in the development of the National 
Division of Identification and Informa- 
tion during the past year, in order that 
they may be fully cognizant of this great 
work, and may receive from a full 
knowledge thereof the satisfaction to be 
gained from the results of their united 
endeavors, in support of this interna- 
tional. service organization which they 
have conceived, guided and served. 

The campaign to increase contributors 
to the National Division of Identification 
and Information has continued through- 
out the year. All Bureau employes are 
specifically instructed to leave no stone 
unturned in order to place before the 
law enforcement officials of the country 





the facilities of the Bureau, and to ex-| 


plain in detail the benefits to be derived | 


| sions and civic bodies.” | 


To Charges Involving 
Leases of Oil Shale 


Secretary of Interior De- 
clines to Accept Resigna- 
tion of Subordinate as Re- 
sult of Allegations 


Whether so-called large oil companies 
purchase patented claims to oil shale 


lands is a matter in which the De- | 


partment of the Interior has no infor- 
mation or control, the Secretary of In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, stated Sept. 
29 in replyirig+ nen es of Ralph 35, 
| Kelley of the ‘General- Land Office that 
/concessions. have been granted “Colorado 
|oil applicants as conciliatory measures 


|the Secretary.” 

Mr. Kelley, Chief of the Field Division 
of the General Land Office at Denver, 
made his charges in a letter of resigna- 
tion to Secretary Wilbur. The latter said 
he would welcome a full investigation. 

Resignation Not Accepted 

The letter “criticizing. the Depart- 
ment’s administration of oil shale lands 
had come as a surprise in view of the 
fact that Mr. Kelley on July 7 was or- 
dered to Washington to take charge of 


| this work, and had not yet reported,” 


the reply stated. Mr. Wilbur declined 
to accept the resignation in view of: the 
seriousness of the charges and has di- 
rected Mr. Kelley to file the names of oil 
companies to which he refers as having 
received favors. 

No leases for oil shale have been is- 
sued under this Administration, it was 
declared, although the Secretary’s dis- 


}cretion to refuse to issue leases does not 


extend to claims located before the 1920 
Leasing Act. 

Mr. Kelley, in his letter, which was 
received at the Department Sept. 29, said 
that the oil shale field in Colorado con- 
tains commercially recoverable oil worth 


| $40,000,000,000. 


“This is the huge prize to which the 
large oil interests are endeavoring ta se- 
cure title by fraud and failure to comply 
with the requirements of the United 
States mining laws,” Mr. Kelley said. 
“Among, those in this combination are 
several of the very concerns whose 
fraudulent practices have been exposed 
in the investigations and trials of former 
Secretary of Interior Albert B. Fall, 
Harry F, Sinclair and others. 

“Concession after concession has been 
granted the Colorado oil applicants, not 
because they were rightfully entitled to 
such consideration, but purely-and simply 
as conciliatory measures because of great 
political or other pressure brought to 
bear upon the Secretary.” 

The full text’ of the statement issued 
- the Department of the Interior fol- 
ows: 

“Secretary Wilbur stated today (Sept. 
29) that the resignation of Mr. Ralph 
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Kelley from the General Land Office, ac- 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.]} 


Steps to Eliminate Hazards 
In Science Research Effected 


é 


Bureau of Standards Maintains Program to Prevent In- 
jury to Workers in Dangerous Field of Study, 
Director Points Out 


MAKING research safe for scientists 
“"* by overcoming hazards of working 
conditions jis an enterprise accom- 
plished by the Bureau ef Standards, it 
was stated orally Sept. 26 by the As- 
sistant to the Diregtor of the Bureau, 
Henry D. Hubbard, Department of 
Commerce, 

While safety begins at home, the 
Bureau of Standards’ work on safe- 
guarding the, working conditions of its 
staff has extended to many industrial 
fields, he said. Through scientific con- 
trol of hazards the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has had less than the average 
number of accidents, considering the 
type of work being carried on, and 
most of its mishaps are minor and not 


peculiar to the Bureau of Standards, 
Mr. Hubbard stated. 

The following information was made 
available by Mr. Hybbard: 

A research me@ical officer has been 
attached to the regular staff to stydy 
ailments oo harzards at the Bureau 
of Standards. Seven first aid stations 
to take care of the minor injuries are 
maintained at the Bureau of Standards, 


| will the crime conditions of this country | s iti | 
crop. Last year 1,000,000 turkeys were | i because of political or other pressure on! d 





| lations operative since 
| tinued in effect until’Oct. 15. The statey 
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Spending of Fifty. 


Billions for New 


Homes Forecast | 


mates Probabilities of 


Next 20 Years 


Half Billion Is Being ~ 
Spent on Houses Now: 


Chairman Lamont Declares 
Surveys Prove That Present 
Conditions 
For Construction 


/ b i 
At least $50,000,000,000 will be ~ 
spent on new residential construc- 


Are Favorable’ . 


|Planning Committee of Pres- ” 
ident’s Conference Estic 


tion in the United States during the | 


next 20 years, according to estimates © 


presented to the recent meeting 


dent’s Conference on Home Bellats 
and Home Ownership and announce 
Sept. 29 by Secretar: 


ithe planning committee of the Presi- — 


of Commerce © 


Robert P. Lamont, Chairman of the 


Conference. 


It was also brought out at the con-_ 
ference, the Secretary declared, that — 
in addition upwards of $500,000,000 | 


is being spent currently on house- 
hold repairs and maintenance. 


As | 


the work of the conferente develops, Me: 
he said, it will aid in solving the im= — 
mediate problems of the home build- — 


ing industry and of fami 
trying to improve their homes. 
Vacancies Not Excessive 
“A compilation of the most recent sur- 


veys made throughout the country indi- 


cates that in many centers the 
of desirable vacant houses and apart 
ments is not excessive, and that, with the 


} 


y 


lies that are 5 


present low rate of residential building — 


activity, a resumption of more active 


building will soon be required by the _ 


needs of our steadily growing poput 
tion, and the razing of old structures,” 
Mr, Lamont stated. 


“Condit are now favorable 


home buildérs who have’ the resourtes 


and intend to build, to go ahead,” the 
Secretary declared, poles to recent 
rops in prices of important building ma- 


% 


terials, the availability of an ample num- — 


ber of highly skilled building trades 
workers, contractors anxious to obtain 
work, and the general availability of 
first mortgage money at reasonable 
terms. In general, conditions are also 
good for going ahead with repairs, alter- 
ations and improvements to existing 
houses,” he added. 


Aviation. Conference Results 


Secretary Lamont also expressed grat 
ification at the results of the conference ~ 
Sept. 26 between the Aeronautics Branch — 


of the Department of Commerce and 
about 100 representatives of ‘aircraft 
manufacturers; The conference “indi- 
cated conclusively that complete and 
helpful cooperation between the Depart- 
Column 4.3 


4 


[Continued on Page 


Grape Growers Lack — 
Adequate Transport 


Mr. Legge Doubts if Illegal Use 
Will Be Increased 


Chairman Alexander Legge, of the 
Federal Farm Board, on Sept. 29, stated 


\ 


orally that all the grape crop of the . 


United States now in sight cannot be 
used because of lack of sufficient mov= 
ing facilities, 
had not received any complaint from pro- 
hibition organizations regarding 

Farm Board plans for aiding the grape 
industry. : 


He said that the Board ~ 


Mr. Legge said that in the past some - 
of the surplus grapes had been used by — 


“bootleggers,” but that the set-up for 


the industry by the Farm Board would” 


tend to prevent large purchases for il 
cama a. ae 
Asked about the so-called Lord Beaver- 
brook plan in England, described -in @ 
press report as a plan to inclése the 
entire British empire within a carefully 
constructed tariff wall, Mr. Legge 

he had no objections and that it is logi- 
cal from a British standpoint as it is only 


what all continental Europe appears to. 


through tariff barriers—* 


be doin 
4 aimed at the same objective,” 


seem to 
he said, \ 

He said Germany will have to import 
more breadstuffs this year than usual, 

ause of its smaller carryover. 
cussing Russian wheat he said the Rus- 
sians have a large number of boats out 
and under charter and “they are rushing 
a great deal of their wheat out of the 
eountry all at once for some reason 
bound anywhere—it’s just afloat to se 
anywhere at any price they can get.” © 

He said he did hot expect any of it 
to come to the United States. 


Two Departments Continue — 
Regulations on Prohibition 


The Departments of Justice and ; 
Tyegsury issued a joint eatennee 
29 by which the joint prohibition 
uly 1-werescon~ 


ment follows in full text: | 
Owing to the time required for 


which has a_ special ambulance to |completion and printing of joint 


transport those more seriously injured 
to a place where they can receive 
proper medical attention. 


nder the Director the safety com- | 


mittee made a scientific survey of haz- 
ards at the Bureau of Standards, which 


e on Page 3, Column 3.] 


tions, as required by aragraph 
section 5, of the “Prohibition 
zation Act. of 1930,” Joint Re t 
No. 1, approved July 1, 1930, are he 
continued in.ferce until Oct. 15, 
after which date they shall be: 

f no further effect. This 0 


°o 
take effect at 12:01 a, m., Sept. 


+ 
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Wir pig Superintendent Says 











at The United States has advanced far- 
‘ther than Europe -in prison. construc- 












Prison Congress 


Col. Whipp was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Louis L. Emmerson as one of! 
four delegates to represent the State: 
of Illinois at the Congress. 
41 delegates from the United States. | 


“While many important topics were 





























were derived from the discussions by 
the delegates,” 
report to Governor Emmerson, “thos 


were already in effect in Jitinois and| finally, that the e 
|the hearing is no 


the | Such a motion, | 
Mr. Caldwell, in explaining his mo-|“key” to the Southeast, and that the in-| 
ment. European delegates at first were) tion, declared that he offered it gn the crease in power would enable it mate- 
strongly opposed to the dormitory type | following grounds: t 
(1.) That testimony has established|he said, was ‘the second Y 
such as the new buildings we are build-| that 50,000 watts no longer is to be con-| owned station in the country, and-the 
| sidered experimental; ; 
(2.) That public interest, convenience| _ Lamden Kay, manager of the station, 


other States of the Union. 
“An illustration of this was 
lengthy discussion of cellular confine- | 


of construction for short-term prisoners, | 


ing at the State Farm at Vandalia. 
“The European theory of confinement | 


is that every prisoner should be con-iand necessity is not served by restrict- | 

fined alone in a cell, but the discussion|ing power on cleared channels to less | 

ended with the passage of a resolution| than 50,000 watts; 

(3.) That public interest, convenience 

countries where conditions are suitable. | and necessity require that at lefst 50,- 
“Another American practice in vogue; 000 watts be-permitted on every 


isons—that of giving depend- | channel. 
Siar s prinon i Chief Examiner Ellis A.. Yost, presid- | 


sensation | ing, ruled that the motion of Mr. Cald- | 
among the French delegdétes when it was | well should go into the record, to be| 
discussed on the floor of the congress, | passed upon by the Commission, where- 
but eventually this system was approved | upon Mr. Caldw 


approving the dormitory plan in certain | 


ents of a prisoner a portion of the money 
earned by, him—caused a 


for certain classes of prisoners. 
Discipline in Prisons 


cials have 
overcrowding to solve. 


ie . as6 Shown |Am 


er General Counsel of Radio ‘Commission Proposes 


ty ne } 10N Form | | 
— ‘Construct Unrestricted Use by Stations of 50,000 Watts 


Appearing as ‘ N 
WSM. at Nashville, Tenn., an applicant | declared that this. year the station has 
. or an inerease in power from 5,000 to| Spent some $50,000 on sustaining or non- 
tion, sanitation en 7. of prisoners 50,000 watts, Mr. Caldwell made the mo-| Commercial programs. 
according to the Illinvis Superintendent| tion that all 40 of the cleared channels| 4 t C 
- of Prisons, Col. Frank D. Whipp, weslic eligible for this order of pov.er. The at’ Memphis, operated by the Memphis 
has just returned from the International! Commission now is hearing applications 
at Prague, Czecho-| of more than 25 stations in the cleared 
slovakia. , jchannel category for the right to use 
this maximum power, whereas it has 
| adopted an order limiting-to 20 the num- | 
. ber of channels to be permitted to carry 
There were! this power. 


Objection to Mr. Caldwell’s. motion 


|was made by Ben S. Fisher, assistant 
ce. | general counsel of the Commission, who | 
discussed, and benefits of great 1 by | contended that “the premises are errone- Operator oo 

; sa 3 |ous,” that such a motion is out of place,| dgsks Maximum Power 
Col. Whipp said, in . since it should originate within the Com- 
of us who represented the United States| Mission, that there is justification for) WSR, Atlanta, operated by the Atlanta | 
found that most of the changes in meth- the Commission’s.o-der limiting the num- 
ods proposed by the European delegates, ber of. channels for 50,000 watts, and,| and editor of the newspaper, advocated | 


miner presiding at} the increase in power to the 50,000-watt 
t “qualified to rule on! maximum. 


ell stated that WSM re-| hunting season in California on Oct. 1, 
iserves the right to question the general|the Biological Survey of the United 
lorder (No. 42, as u.mended) “as unrea- 


; sonable and contrary to the publie inter-.| . A 
“We found that European prison offi-| ost.” He also reserved the right to ques- | legally kill no more than 15 in the aggre- 


© problems occasioned by| tion the validity of the Davis Equaliza- | ate of all species of wild ducks a day, 
The growth of | tion Amendment in so far as its provi- 


“ae : 
(eae: 





On Cleared Channels Re ‘ 


\t 





Europe Less Advanced in Unrestricted use of the maximum clared, has ‘not. been a conmercial sta- 


broadcasting power of 50,000 watts on| tion in the strict sense of the word, but 
Methods for Care of [n- | Cleared pr and amendment of the | has been, employed: to establish will 


op-| Next 20 Years 


xisting order limiting high power use| for the insurance company, “iés..0] 
A — tadvocsnedl before the Federal Radio| erating deficit is charged to the adver- 
ay Book Commission Sept. 29 by Louis G. Cald-|tising budget of the company. 
=, State of Mlinois: | well, former general counsel of the Com-| \ Many of, the present network stars 
Springfield, Sept. 29. | mission. “broké in”\at Station WSM, said Harry 


for Station Stone,#associate director of WSM. He 


An effort on the part of Station WMC, 


Commercial: Appeal], to. intervene in the 
third zone hearings as a “paty re- 
spondent” was objected to by Chief Ex- 
aminer Yost, who said the application of 
the station was not in conformity with 
Commission rules of procedure. Counsel 
|for the station, George Strong, however, 
was granted the privileges of cross- 
examining witnesses, but not of present- | 
ing direct testimony. | 

| 


On behalf of the application of Station | 


Journal, Maj. John S. Cohen, president | 


Maj. Cohen declared the station is the | 


rially to increase its service area. WSB, | 
newspaper- 





| first’ broadcasting station of the South. | 


1 


described its program features. He said 
it is strategically located in the center 
|of talent in the South, and has estab- | 
lished a reputation for the broadcasting | 
|of programs “in the publie interest.” | 

| 





sedi ‘California Duck Hunters 
Limited in Number of Kill) 


With the opening of the waterfowl 


States Department of Agriculture calls 
|attention to the fact that a person may 





nor more than four wild geese a day,j 


prison popniation in Europe seems to be| sions may be relied upon to deny the | Under regulations of the Federal Migra- | 


normal, while in this country construc- | application of his client. 


; : {that Bureau. : 
~~ wee ee The Federal regulations .also provide | 


tion can hardly keep pace with the rap-| 


idly increasing number of inmates. It) six on applications o 
is surprising that Europe’s penal popu-| third or southern zone for increases i 
increase | power to 50,000 watts. P 
when economic conditions there are much | first and second zones already have been | ™&aXimum number that may legally be | 


Jation shows only a _ normal 


worse than in the United States. i held. 
“Discipline in the prisons visited by| 
Us was exceptionally good. 


drawn from the military forces. 


“Treatment of prisoners in the peni-| nical staff of Bell Laboratories. 
tentiaries of Europe is harsher than in| fying as engineering expert for WSM, 
In some countries,|Mr. DeWitt declared that simultaneous; 


the United States. 


Hearings for the days’ bag. 


That synchronization of high-powered 
In most in-/| stations on the same channel 


: : “nati , ” was | reason 0 
stances, the guards at the prisons were | a ee tees | limits possession to one day’s bag, and | 


-\tory Bird Treaty Act, administered by | 


n for a maximum possession limit of two | 
In California, however, the} 
| possessed at one time without violating 
either Federal or State law is 25 wild | 
This is by} 


; ducks and eight wild geese. 

te f the fact that the State law) 
Testi-, the daily bag limit under State law is | 
> 25 wild ducks and eight wild geese. In 
other words, the Federal limit prevails 
as to the number of waterfowl that may 


for instance, corporal punishment is in}operation does work well for “local cov- be killed in a day, while the State limit | 


effect, while in many countries convicts | erage.” 
serve a good portion of their sentences | 
im solitary confinement. 


“In our study of the penal systems of | Witt declared. ; 
Europe one could not help but observe|that between stations WHO and WOC, 


that trials are 


swifter and surer there than here. 


increase only. 
“But Europe has been slower than the 


izing its prisons. 


sanitary plumbing. 
Wooden Floors Found 


rope we found wooden fleers and wooden 


. plumbing. . These findings were, not sur- 
prising, however, because of the fact 
that Europe, generally speaking, has not | 
progressed as far as the United States in| 
fireproof and sanitary construction. 

“While Europe is not rapidly modern- 
izing its prisons, as we of the United 


speedier and justice |at Davenport, and Des Moines, Iowa, re- Senate Silver Committee | 
This ; spectively, he said, is apparently satis- | 
may be the answer to the fact that Eu-| factory to cover the “immediate service 
rope’s penal population shows a normal | areas” of both towns, but is not adapted 
for remote reception. 


Mr. DeWitt said that with a 50,000-' Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, for 
United States in fireproofing and modern- | watt transmitter Station WSM would be/the investigation of the extent of the|cooperation of a wide variety of 
The latest types of | enabled 

prison construciion here in Illinois, as | audience. 


vastly 
s . | ¢ He presented charts denoting|on the Far Eastern trade ot the United | 
elsewhere in the United States, is fire-| coverage with the 5,000-watt power as | States, has concluded its hearings in the 
proof throughout, and is equipped with | against 50,000 watts. 





President Asked to Speak 
At Randolph-Macon College (F.L-), of Minnesota, purposes, accord- 


| prevails as to the number that may be | 


There are areas of impaired reception | held in possession at one time. } 
between synchronized stations, Mr. De- | (Jssued by Department of Agriculture.) 
Synchronization such as} 





| 
| 
| 


Ends Hearings in West 


The subcommittee of the Senate Com-} 
mittee on Foreign Relations, headed by | 


increased | influence of the slump in silver prices| 


West for the present, according to in-' 


An investment of approximately $330,-| formation obtained at Senator Pittman’s constructive movements should be greatly 
000 has been made in Station WSM since | office Sept. 29. 
“Even in the newest prisons in Eu- = by the National Life & Accident|be held in Washington, it was 

nsurance Co., operating the station, said though no definite date has as yet been 


doors, and a complete lack of sanitary | C. R. Clements, vice president and comp- set. 
troller of the company. 


Further hearings will 
said, 


WSM, he de- The Committee, composed of Senators 
| Pittman, Johnson (Rep.), of California; 
| Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan; Swan-| 
json (Dem.), of Virginia, and Shipstead | 


ing to Senator Pittman, “the determina- 


President Hoover was invited Sept. 29} tion of the causes for the decrease in ex- 


States conceive modern construction, it| to make an address at the centennial! port trade with China, to examine care- 
does build prisons by private contract, | celebration of Randolph-Macon College, | fully the factors that enter into this de- | 


instead of prison labor, the same as’ Ashland, Va., on Oct. 24. 


we do here in many instances.” | 


The invitation was extended by Sen-|remedial steps, 


pression, and to determine upon some 
” with special attention 


After the conference, which was held | ator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, and| given to the influence of the low price 
Aug. 25 to 30, inclusive, in the Parlia-| R. E. Blackwell, president of Randolph-| of silver, the renewal of military activi- 
ment Building at Prague, the delegates | Macon College, who called at the White | ties in-China, and,the low prices in world 


visited some of the principal prisons of | House. 
Europe. On this trip, Col. Whipp learned 
that Al “Scarface” Capone, of Chicago, 


seems to be the most widely known citi- Music Instruction by Radio Shown ~ 


zen of the United States. 

“Everywhere I went,” said Col. Whipp, 
“I was asked about Capone. Europeans 
re consumed with curiosity to learn 
more about him, presumably because 


New Secretary Appointed — 
For Embassy at Paris’ 


Mr. Scotten. will replace Benjamin/ terior 
first secretary of the embassy there. Mr. ! 


Thaw is to take the place left open! can 





mont Belin and James C. Dunn. 





Thaw, who goes to London to become! Sept. 29. 


by the successive resignations of F, La- | medium. 


|markets for many commodities. 








By Experiments to Be More Effective 


our gangster types do not exist there.”| Research by University of Wisconsin Discloses Current 
| Events Also Better Taught Through Broadcasts 
’ 





Music can be taught more effectively|the beginning of the course and re- 
*The Department of State-has appainted by radio than without it and affords op-| peated at the end but schools in the 
Robert M. Scotten, assistant chief df the | PoTtunity for instruction otherwise im- cofttrol group did not have uniform music 
Division of Current Information, as first | Possible, experiments conducted by the} instruction during the course of the ex- 
secretary of the American Embassy at| University of Wisconsin disclose, ac-| periment. 

Paris, it was announced orally Sept. 29.|Cording to the Department of the In-| 


made 


question: “Can music be taught by radio 


Also it was found that current events|more effectively than it is now being 
be better 
The research committee are 
|conyinced, it is pointed out, that radio|senior students in publie school music. 


through this|taught in the control schools?” 


Mr. Scotten, formerly of Detroit, and|can be used to teach suhjects when no|Each lesson was carefully prepared and 
a graduate of Yale University, entered | qualified teacher is available, but its rehearsed. Each lesson consisted of four 


the diplomatic service after teaching at! greatest use will be to supplement the} Parts: 
His first post | efforts of the classroom teacher. The 
was Berlin in 1916, and since then he| full text of the statement follows: 
p f j a Current events can be better taught 
Paris, Constantinople, Rio de Jarieiro and; through the use of the radio than with- 
_Asuncion. lout it. 
Mr. Thaw was formerly assistant chief | the use of the radio b§ teachers who 
of the Latin-American Division of the! otherwise would not be able to teach 
{the subject. 
Such is the opinion of Dr. K. L. Ew- 
; bank, Chairman of the Radio Research 
|Committee of the. University of Wis- 
To Show Improvement consin, after elaborate experiments to|sylts were used. 
” |measure the results of such teaching. 
F in the lumber in- | The results of the experiments are made/teaching music when the measure applied 
dustry was reported to President Hoover | pub f through the United States Office! indicated progress made by the students 
Sducation, | : 
| Twenty-five schools in Dane County,|were almost 
ey. of Chicago, who discussed the sub- ' pris 
t 


Yale-in-China, Changsha. 























has served at Madrid, Guatemala City,! 


Department of State. 
Lumber Industry Said 


ee 
An improvement 


on Sept. 29 by William S. Bennett, coun- | of 
sel for the Edward Hines Lumber Com- | 


ect with him at the White House. i eig 





the Southwest and West had arrived at 


informed the President, 
pir surplus lumber which had accumu- 
be date Jan. 1 of this year; that they 
re now poliep their cut and have sup- 


, ; 








Music can be tanght through 


After his conference with President | periment. 
_ Hoover, Mr. Bennett stated orally that he| mental and contrel groups were given| casts. 
- told the President the Jumber interests in| the same study materials. The teach- 


to be used, The tests were gi 


Information about musig musical 
instruments, composers, ete.; qnusic 
played without any comment so that it 
might be enjoyed for its own sake; 
rhythm exercises in which the radio 
listeners participated; and the teaching 
of singing. The last two items distin- 
guish this experiment from radio lessons 
in musie where the aim is to cultivate 
the appreciation of good music through 
listening. This course aimed to teach 
the students to do. 

Standard methods of testing the re- 
They showed that the 
radio lessons were highly successful in 


during the course, and also that they 


nty . equally successful when! 
limited to the sixth, seventh, and|}compared with whatever other instruc- 
grades, participated in the ex-|tion was given to Swembers of the con- 


both experi-!| trol group during the period of the broad- 





Weekly reports by the teachers in 


: ers werg urged not to spend extra time|the schools indicated that the broadcasts 
| a statistical realization of the demand | or to do any extra coaching but to! were successful in arousing the students’ 
lumber and that they had reformed |conduct the lessons as though the ex-| 
ir sales methods in accordance with | periment were not in progress. 
These interests, Mr. Bennett said |inations were held and the scores made 
ve sold|by the various groups were compared. 

There was no way of giving the music 
lessons in the control schools, so a dif- 
ferent method of measuring ay had 


interest and in teaching the subject mat- 


Exam-|ter of the course. Members of the Radio 





radio can be used to teach subjects when 
no qualified teacher is available in the 
classroom and that its greatest use will 
be to supplement the efforts of the class- 
n at recom teacher. : : 





. 


Ss 


endment of Order Limiting 


| range of problems connected with home- | 


n-|. The Committee stated that the experi- | 
public| ment answered in the affirmative the} 


The music broadcasts were given by} 
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Planning Committee'of Pres- 
‘ident’s” Conferenct  Esti- 
mates Probabilities of 





- [Continued from Page 4.1 
ment and ‘the vindustry. is being main- 
tained to the utmost. and that mutual 
beneficial results are being derived, he 
said, éontinuing: 

“The conference, as in the case of pre- 
vious ones similar ‘in character, dealt 
primarily with" the various phases of 
aeronautical engineering from the regu- 
latory poimt of view. - Full and frank 
discussion of all matters,affecting the 
airworthiness of aircrait and the regula- 
tions pertaining to aircraft construction, 
was indulged in. The meeting Was thor- 
oughly constructive; the obligations of 
both the Department and the industry, 
were recognized and many valuable sug- 
gestions dealing with the airworthiness 
of aircraft, manufacturing and produc- 
tion, were given major consideration. 

“The attendance of such a large group 
of outstanding aircraft manufacturers 
and aeronautic&él engineers; the deep in- 
terest displayed in the future develop- 



























30, 1930 





‘forcement Agencies. Are 


{ * } 
‘ ys 
from a full and free use thereof; The 
result of these efforts is shown in an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent in the num- 
ber of contributors over the previous fis- 
cal year, more specifically, an incréase 
from 2,200 t6 nearly 3,200. : 

It is felt that attention should also be 
| invited to the extensive adoption during 
the past fiscal he of the use of finge.- 
prints. and collaboration with. the Na- 
tional Division of Identification and In- 
formation hy the United States» Army, 
the Federal Prohibition and Narcotic 
Units, by the Immigration Service’of the 
United States Department of Labor and 
; bv United States marshals, in further- 
| ance of the plan to make available, to 
| United States attérneys and United 
| States judges, the past criminal records 
of such “subjects as may come before 
— in ordér to insure equitable penal- 
ies. 


Naturally, a full knowledge ~of the 
criminal status of a prisoner. is of in- 
estimable value ta a judge in sentenc- 
ing the prisoner and affords, as well, a 
tangible basis upon which the interests 


ment of the art and science of aero-|the cases of persistent offenders. At 


nautics and the extremely cooperative 
attitude of the industry,.point to a con- 
clusion that the business of air trans- 
portation, aircraft production, operation 
and other related a is being di- 
rected toward a period oF sound economic 


| progress and development which augurs 


well for the future,” Mr. Lamont said. 
Concerning the Conference on Home 


| Building and Home Ownership, Secretary | 
‘Lamont offered the following additional 


information: 

Months of committee work will pre- 
cede the main conference which probably 
will not be held for a year. The confer- 
ence will deal in large measure with the 


llong view of ‘things but through the 


press, and through such organizations 


the present time practically all govern- 
mental agencies avail themselves of the 
facilities’ afforded by the National Divi- 
sion of Identification and Information. 


Means of Determining. 
Violation of Parole 


During the past year it has been pos- 
sible, in spite of the, increasing. pres- 
sure of the/demands® made upon the 
Division, to further increase the number 
of copies of replies on identification let- 
ters by including sheriffs’ offices and 
penal institutions in the recipients of 
such information. Formerly copies of 
identification data were sent only to po- 
lice departments that had previously sub- 
mitted criminal records. he inclusion 





as Better Homes in America, with its 
7,000 local committees, important find- | 


of these additional law-enforcement 
agencies has fostered the growth of ac- 


ings can be relayed quickly to the gen- | curate record bureaus in sheriffs’ offices, 


eral public. 

The personnel of the conference w 
consist of 20 committees and comprise 
perhaps close’ to 1,000 members. _There 
will be something of an _ organization 
built up in the Department of Commerce 


to coordinate the work of the committees. i 


Practical Results Assured 


The intense interest shown by all pres- 
ent at the meeting of the planning com- 
mittee gives the best possible assur- 
ance of practical results from the work. 
Representatives of organizations embrac- 
ing millions of families in their. mem- 
bership soon found grounds of common 
understanding , with leading business, 
professional and civie groups. The scope 
of work of the conference was inter-! 
preted broadly to extend over a wide 


making, family financing, and housekeep- 


mg, as well as the provision and financ-| 
Home financing came | 


ing of new homes. ; 
up again and again ag ah outstanding 
problem that had a bearing on numerous 
other questions. 

Home building’ was interpreted to in- 
clude not only the construction of houses, 
but the layout of subdivisions and the 
relationships between home - neighber- 
hoods, the loéation of business and in- 
custrial centers, and the whole jproblem 
of ‘industrial Ae¢entralization. ! 

Ample opportunities were developed for 
roups 
whose interests touch upon the horhe and 


which will be invited, as the work goes! 


on, to take part in the work of the con- 
ference. It appeared that many existing 


strengthened by gaining s 
other groups during the, 
work. 


port from 
rse of the 


Value of Sound Practices 


It was clearly brought out, for ex- 
ample, that assured quality of new con- 
struction, so importagt to home buyers 
and home builders, y a goal that in- 
éerests financing agencies who want the 
best possible securities behind their 
loans. Reputable builders want assured 
quality because they suffer when an un- 
scrupulous or ignorant competitor puts 
improperly built houses on the market, 
or bases a low bid on the expectation of 
doing inferior work. It appears that 
there is a fruitful field for joint efforts 
on the part of lenders, builders, archi- 
tects, real estate men, material manu- 
facturers and dealers, and several other 
groups in solving this problem. 

Another point emphasized at the 
meeting was the progress that would be 
achieved if the best practices in evety 
branch of the home building industry 
could be used generally, In the case 
of subdividing new residential neigh- 
torhoods, for example, it appears that 
obsolete customs are often followed, 
| whet r because of failure of the home- 
buying public to realize the advantages 
of the best modern practice, lack of in- 
terest on the part of the subdivider, or 
| the deterrent effect of obsolete laws or 
regulations that were not framed in the 


| and 
e will! Placed a real motif in fingerprint identi- 


|made the subject of 


including penal institutions has 
fication by furnishing information to 
these institutions which makes it possi- 
ble for them to detect violations of 
parole. 


It is estimated that 70 per cent of those 
incarcerated in penal institutions are 
arole and until the 
National Division of Identification and 
Information undertook to furnish these 
institutions with copies of its identifi- 
cations on current arrests of subjects 
who had formerly been incarcerated 
therein, there were no dependable means 
. Spee ec whether paroles were vivu- 
ated. 


Statistics Criterion 
Of Large Volume of Work 


I trust you will bear with me for a 
moment in quoting a few statistics which, 
while not interesting in themselves, serve 
as a criterion of the large volume of 
work handled by the National Division 
|of Identification and Information. 

From July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, 
there were received by the National Di- 
vision of Identification and Information 
354,120 criminal fingerprint records and 
65,128 miscellaneous prints. There were 
classified during this period 386,480 
prints; 417,963 prints were searched 


‘by the employes.of the Division. 


The number of criminal identifications 
made,. which, after all, is the surest 
measure of the value of this Division to 
its correspondents and friends, total 
114,874. This constitutes a percentage 
of criminal identifications accomplished 
in the individual cases of current vital 
value to those interested of 32.4. 

During the past year 1,253 fugitives 
were located, whose identities were defi- 
nitely established Ahrough the work of 
the National Division of Identification 
and Information. 

On Aug. 1, 1930, there were recorded 
in the files of the National Division of 
| Identification and Information of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation a total of 2,132,534 
fiingerprint records, as well as a ‘total 
of 3,053,011 alphabetical index cards cov- 
ering the records in question, including 
the correct names and aliases of all the 
individuals recorded therein. ae 


Incident Cited to Show 
Effectiveness of Work 


of the work of the National Division of 
| Identification, and Information may be 
cited an incident reported to the Bureau 
by a prominent United States attorney 


of the long criminal records which the | 
i Division of Identification and Informa- 
tion had furnished, and although the de- 
fendant had first denied having any 
criminal record, when he saw the report 
in question he addressed the court with | 
the following words: “Boss, what-do you | 
say we just let that go and give me what 





light of present-day conditions or 
knowledge. 


Oil Output Gained 
One-eighth in Year 











Final Report Shows Billion 
Barrels Reached First Time 


Last year was the first 1,000,000,000- 
|barrel year of the American petroleum 
|industry, the Bureau of Mines stated on 
Sept. 29'in a final summary of statistics. 

Both the domestic and the total world 
production increased 12 per cent over 
the preceding year, it was shown by the 
figures for 1929. The United’ States’ 
record output of 1,007,323,000 barrels 
was more than twice the 477,128,000 that 
represented the production of the rest of 
} the world, 

The domestic crude output gained 
| Steadily to and through August, the peak 
month, it was pointed out, A price in- 
crease in May was ascribed as a mate- 
rial factor in the rising production, and 
|imports were shown to be somewhat be- 
| hind those of the preceding year. 
| The average price of crude last year 
| was placed at $1.27, a gain of 10 cents a 

barrel over 1928. This advance was said 
|to have been unexpected because of the 
| greater production, and to have been due 











you were going to give me.” The judge 
in question possessed a_ substantial 
modicum of sales resistance and gave the 
;criminal a severe sentence, basing it 
primarily upon the record presented of 
this man’s past criminal activities. 
L-desire, at this time, to refer to only 
two of the extremely numerous instances 
during the past year which illustrate the 
work of this Division and speak with 
greater effectiveness than columns of 
rhetoric of its accomplishments. 


|Help in Connection With | 


| Lamar Bank Robbery Case 


The work of the National Division of 
Identification and Information, in con- 
nection with the solution of the Lamar 
bank robbery case, has been one of the 
high lights in the history of latent finger- 
print identification. It will be recalled 
that on May 22, 1928, four bandits looted 
the vaults of the First National Bank 
of Lamar, Colo., killed the president and 
{two employes of the bank, and, after 
speeding into western Kansas, prevailed 
upon Dr. Wineinger, of Dighton, Kans., 
to administer to the wounds of one of 
their party who had been shot at the 
time of the robbery. After the doctor 
had humanely performely- his services, 
he was brutally murdered and his body 
thrown over a canyon near Liberal, 
Kans. The bandits took the precaution 
to push his car over the cliff after him, 
but they had not considered the possibility 
of fingerprint identification, for when the | 
| doctor’s car was later examined an im- | 





Research Committee are convinced ,that|/argely to higher prices in Texas, exclu- | peoemomat a finger print was located on 





| sive of the Gulf Coast, and in California. 
{ (The Bureau's statement, as made 
public by the Department of Com- 
meyee, will be published in full text 
in the issue of Oct. 1.) 





a glass door and photographs were sent 
to all of the identification bureaus in the 
country. 7 ‘ 

It was manifestly impossible to haye 
this single print searched in the files of 


of society may be properly protected in- 


Indicative of the ,viewpoint of the} 
criminal element toward the effectiveness | 


of the Middle West. A colored defendant | 
in the district was confronted with one | 


AvutHorizen STATEMENTS ofty 
PuBLIsHED WitrHoUT COMMENT. 





| crease in Crime Ts ‘Blamed Plane Builders 
a Prison Routine) Broadcasting Power Advocated’ Billionsfor New | “Upon Indifference to Civic Duty, Found to Heed 
_ Homes Foreeast >: 


bo soe) 9 <\! Disrespect for Authority 





rector of Federal Bureau of Investigation Denies En- 


Responsible for Growing 





: [Continued from Page Riley 


the National Division of | Identification 
and Information ‘in Washington, but it 
was shown to tha&technical men, with the 
instruction that they impress the pattern 
upon their memories. 

After a year had elapsed one of these 
employes was successful im establishing 
the identity of the latent fingerprint as 
the right index finger of Jake Fleagle, 
alias William Harrison Holden, who had 


| some months before been arrested by the | 


| sheriff at Stockton, Calif., where he had 
been living under circumstances which 
attracted suspicion. 


After ‘his release at, Sacramento his | 


|fingerprints were sent to the National 
| Division of Identification and Informa- 
| tion, but the identification was too late to 
heause hts apprehension there. The in- 
|formation was immediately cemmuni- 
/cated to the authorities at Lamar, Colo., 
jand Garden City, Kans, ~ At the latter 
place Fleagle was recalled as a former 
| resident of the city. 


| Local Investigation Results 


|In Arrest of Accomplices 

A local investigation resulted in the 
| apprehension of his brother, Ralph 
Fleagle, who cdnfessed to his complicity 
in the crime and named two others who 
were involved in addition to his brother, 
Jake Fleagle, Howard L. Royston and 
George J. Abshir were arrested thé next 
day, returned to trial in Colorado, and all 
three were convicted and received the 
death penalty within the past month. 





tearch for him continuing. 

It is worth commenting that the four 
men who; had been originally held for the 
crime were released when the above 
identification was established. Thus we 
find the fingerprint science serving not 
only to bring the guilty to justice, but 
also to free the unjustly accused. 

Only recently, the National Division of’ 
Identification and Information was _in- 
strumental in causing the apprehension 
of one Earl Reed, who was gwanted by 
the Police Department of St. Louis, Mo., 


Patrolman McCormick. ; 
On June 3, 1929, the Division received 
notice that Earl Reed had escaped from 
the Indiana State Farm at Greencastle, 
Ind., on May 30, 1929, and this informa- 
tion was soon followed by another notice 
to the effect that this same Bubject was 
| wanted by the St. Louis, Mo., Police De- 
partment for the murder of Officer Mc- 


|month after his escape. 

After a year had elapsed the Bureau 
received a set of fingerprints from offi- 
cers in Jerome, Idaho, on June 20, 1930, 
seeking the identification of one Earl 
Ross, who had been arrested on a charge 
of robbery. The fingerprints of Rofs were 
immediately identified with those of Earl 





| formation communicated to the Chief of 
| Police of St. Louis, Mo., as weli as the 
Superintendent. of the- State Farm at 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Subject Now Serving 


Sentence in Idaho 

Confirmation has since been received 
that the subject is now serving a sen- 
tence of 10 to 20 years in the Idaho State 
Penitentiary for robbery, and the Chief 
of Police at~St. Louis, Mo., has advised 
that because of the, enormity of the of- 
fense for which he is wanted in St. Louis, 
arrangements are being made for his re- 
turn to stand trial in that city. 

The work of the National Division of 
Identification and Information is but one 
of the several services. which are ren- 
dered by the Bureau of Investigation of 
| the United States Department uf Justice. 
Throughout the country Bureau employes 
daily contact law enforcement officials in 
the investigations of violations of Federal 
statutes. Booklets have been issued by 
the Bureau of Investigation for the bene- 
fit of Jaw enforcement officials giving, in 
brief, information as to the violations of 
Federal statutes under the Bureau’s in- 
vestigative jurisdiction, together with the 
location of the nearest field. office to the 
law enforcement official interested. 

The extent of the.cooperation afforded 
by law enforcement officials to the em- 
ployes of the Bureau during the past 











Jake Fleagle is still a fugitive, the| 


for the murder of one of its members, | 


Cormick on June 25, 1929, less than a! 


| Reed, the Greencastle escape, and the in- | 
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~ Public Demand 


Manufacturers Meet Require- 
ments of Commerce De- 
partment, Assistant Secre- 
tary Says 5 








~ 
Evidence. that .the manufacturing 
branch of the aeronautics industry ap- 
preciates the responsibility resting upcn 
/it and the Department of Commerce, was 
gained from the conference Sept. 26 on 
proposed amendments to the Air Com- 
merce Regulations, it has just been 
stated orally by the/ Assistant. Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronauti¢s, Clarence 
M. Young. 


“I am sure the manufacturers are try- 
‘ing to demonstrate the safety of their ~ 
products and observe the demands- of the_~ 

| public,” Col. Young declared. “The con- 
ference eonducted by the Aeronautics 
‘Branch on the proposed changes in regu- 
lations wasone of che most valuable such 

| meetings we have held.” 

Manufacturers must observe rot only _ 
the requirements v2 the Department, the 
Assistant Secretary steted, but.also must 
satisfy the demands of the “discriminat- 
ing market” in regard to structural re- 
liability and capable performance. 

While the public is showing more in- 
terest in the details of design and con- 
struction, Col. Young asserted, the re- 
sponsibilities of the Departnient of Com- 
merce are still heavy and it is to bed 





sary for the Aeronautics Branch to in- 
sure purchasers and users of aircrait 
that the products bearing departmental 
approval are reliable. 

Close Watch Kept 

“Our obligation toward the third per- 
son hasn’t been lessened,” Mr. Young 
pointed out. “The Department’s Approved 
Type Certificate is accepted as being is- 
sued with the ‘knowledge and endorse- 
ment of the Department, and conse- 
| quently we still are required to see that 
our requirements not only are up-to-date 
but are observed. The only way to ar- 
rive at that point is by suitable show- 
ings by the manufacturers. I am sure 
they are trying to do that and recognize 
this fact.” 

The conference, Col. Young declared, 
was an instructive proceeding and the 
unified front. presented by the manufac- 
turers in commenting on the Depart- 
mert’s proposed amendments increased 
its value. Action by the airplane ma 
facturers section of the AercnauticSl 
Chamber of Commerce in studying in 
advance and discussing informally the 
propdsals resulted in time saving and 
kept the formal discussions closely to 
the point, he said. ~ 

Study to Continue 

Consideration will be given the recom- 
mendations of the manufacturers, Col. 
| Young promised, before the Department 
places its new code in_ operations. 
Changes in the airworthiness require- 
ments deserve further study, he said, be- 
cause of the determining effect on de- 
sign and manufacturing practice exerted 
|by these technical regulations. 

“There should be no difficulty encoun- 
tered in meeting any minimum require- 
ments that any Federal agency might 
demand,” the Assistant Secretary said. 






















































| year may be briefly summarized in the 

| statisties which have just been tabulated 
reflecting the growth, activity and value 

of the work of the combined forces of 
the law.enforcement officials of the coun * , 
try and the’Bureau’s employes. ‘a 


| Inquiries Said to Have 
| Effected Savings 


Durigg the fiscal year ended June 30, 
/1930, there were recorded 4,345 convic- 
tions in violations of such Federal stat- 
utes as come within the investigative 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. For the same period the sentences 
totaled 5,673 years, 1 month, 20 days, to- 
| gether with two life and two death sen- 
| tences. 

Fines levied in these cases amounted 
to $362,264.62, and the recoveries effected 
amounted to $5;831,308.27. In ‘addition 
to the recoveries specified above, $1,792,-_ 
230.99 were saved to the Government in 
the Court of Claims in cases in which in- 
| vestigations were conducted by the Bu- 
| reau. 





To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. ‘1. 
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‘Avtrorizen STATEMENTS Onty Are PRESENTED Herety, Betne 
PusBLisHeD WITHOUT ComMMeENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


*Mr. Wilbur Replies to Charges 


_ Involving Leases of Shale Loouls 


¥ 


y’ 


‘Secretary of Interior Declines to Accept Resig- 


nation of Subordinate Following Allega- 
tions of Outside Pressure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“companied by a general letter criticizing 
the Department’s administration of oil 
shale lands, had come as a suprise in 
view of the fact that Mr. Kelley, on July 
7, was ordered by the Secretary to Wash- 
ington from Denver to take ‘charge of 
this very work, and has not yet reported 
to the Secretary. His offer of resigna- 
tion first reached Secretary Wilbur 
, through the newspapers. 


“He reported for duty at the General 
- Land Office about Aug. 5 and worked ap- 
proximately a month, during the Secre- 
tary’s absence. Secretary, Wilbur has 
declined to accept the resignation in view 
of the seriousness of the charges made 
and has directed Mr. Kelley to immedi- 
ately file the names of the companies re- 
ferred to in his letter with the dates and 
nature of the transactions mentioned. 
Mr. Kelley has been suspended. 

“Tt was stated at the Department that 

o leases for oil shale have been issued 

nder this Administration. The Presi- 
dent’s oil conservation policy was car- 
ried into effect by order of the Depart- 
ment on Mar. 13, 1929, as to both oil and 
shale, although oil shale has only a po- 
tential value until some economical proc- 
ess for extracting the oil is discovered. 


“However, the Secretary’s discretion 
to refuse to issue leases does not, un- 
der the law, extend to claims located 
under the old mining laws before the 
Mineral Leasing Act came into effect, in 
1920. .The Mineral Leasing Act left in- 
tact such claims so long as they were 
maintained in accordance with the for- 
mer law. 

“Pridr to 1920 several thousands of 
these claims had been located in Colo- 
rado, Utah and Wyoming, covering™ in 
excess of 3,000,000 acres. The Depart- 
ment, under Secretary Work and Secre- 
tary Wilbur, followed the policy of insist- 
‘ing on performance by these locators of 
‘$100 assessment work per year on pen- 
alty of defaulting their claims. It was 
the Department’s construction of the 
Mineral Leasing Act that such assess- 
ment work, prescribed by the old mining 
laws, was required’in order to keep the 
claims in good standing under the new 
law. This position was contested by the 
various oil shale claimants, who car- 
ried the case of Krushnic v. Wilbur, Sec- 

‘etary, to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

“The Supreme Court, in deciding the 
-case, reversed a decision by the De- 
partment. The Department had held that 
an oil shale location was forfeited to 
the Government for failure to do as- 
sessment work, even though work had 
been resumed pefore the forfeiture was 
claimed. This Supreme Court decision 
required the withdrawal of the Depart- 
ment’s adverse action against a consid- 
erable number of applications for pat- 
ent, and since then, 57 applications, in- 
volving approximately 9,100 acres, have 
gone through to patent, in consequence 
of the Supreme Court decision. 


Action Taken Against 
Claims in Default 


“However, because the adverse 
Krushnie decision left open the question 
of whether the Department had the 
right to declare these claims forfeited 
“if such forfeiture was demanded before 
the locator had resumed his assessment 
work, Secretary Wilbur, immediately 
after the Supreme Court decision came 
down, directéd that action be taken 
against all claims then in default upon 
which work had not yet been resumed. 
Accordingly, practically every available 
man in the General Land Office field 
force was assigned to the duty of post- 


ing notices on oil.shale claims that the| ¥’ 


Government claimed the land for de- 
fault. Approximately 5,700 notices 
were posted during the current season 
and these claime now await adjudica- 
tion. In addition adverse proceedings 
were directed against 3,081 other oil 
shale placer locations. 

Of this numberfi 2,078 have been ad- 
judicated as null and void by the De- 
partment after notices were served on 
the claimants of default in assessment 
and failure to resume work. Of the 5,700 
oil shale claims that have been posted, 
there are included about 912,000 acres, 
and in the 3,081 additional claims against 
which proceedings have been instituted, 
approximately 492,960 acres, making a 
total of 1,404,960 acres involved in such 
claims against which challenge has is- 
sued on the orders of Secretary Wilbur. 

“Claims have been allowed to go to 
‘patent only in cases where the Krushnic 
decision declared the rights of the claim- 

“ants still in good standing and then only 
after careful field examination as to 
compliance with the law’s requirement 
of $500 worth of development work. The 
‘Department has instituted charges of de- 
‘fault in assessment work against 60 ap- 
plications for patent and charges of in- 
sufficient patent expenditures against 137 
‘claims. One hundred and seventy-four 
claims now up for patent have been re- 
‘jected by the Department on the basis 
of lack of good faith on the part of the 
‘locators. These challenged patent appli- 


@ cations have not yet been adjudicated. 


Department’s Right to 


Challenge Is Contested 

oe right of the Department to chal- 
lenge locations, as well as patent appli- 
‘cations, for failure to do assessment 
work has been vigorously denied by oil 
shale claimants. Secretary Wilbur, how- 
ever, has declined to recede from the 
.requirement that such work be done and 
‘there are now pending in the Depart- 
ment test cases which the locators as- 
serted they plan to take into court. 

, “Bills were introduced in the House at 
the last session (H. R. 3754, H. R. 12902, 
.H. R. 13191) to compel modification of 
the conservation policy respecting oil 
shale. Secretary Wilbur appeared in op- 
‘position to the legislation and in favor 
_of conservation. Hearings on all three 
bills have been published. None of these 
bills was enacted. 

“The majority of oil shale claims stand 
in the name of individuals or associations 
of individuals, made up largely of 
‘local people in the immediate vicinity. 
Whether so-called large oil companies 
purchase these claims after patent is a 
matter over which the Department has 
no information or control. 

“The names of all applicants for pat- 
ent and the status of their cases is a 
matter of public record. Such informa- 
‘tion can be obtained from the General 
Land Office. 

“As to the names of the locators the 
law does not require that the locator 
‘make any formal application to the De- 

rtment until ready to apply for pat- 

t. The only requirement of the law 


¢ is that the land be staked and posted 


: 





and the claim recorded in the county 
records. The county recorder’s office is 
necessarily the source of information as 
to the names of locators. The Depart- 
ment has, however, taken the initiative 
in sending field agents to the county rec- 
ords and securing the names and loca- 
tions of all claims as part of its policy 
of challenging defaulted claims by post- 
ing notices. 

“Secretary Wilbur’s policy of declin- 
ing to issue leages, in accordance with 
the general oil conservation policy, and 
insisting on strict compliance with the 
old mining laws by. locators claiming 
the benefit of those laws, will continue. 
So much of the field work of posting as 
is not completed this Summer will be 
carried on during the next open season 
until all defaulted.‘claims have been 
posted. 


“Statutory rights must necessarily be 
recognized wherever they are shown. 
Applicants for patent dissatisfied with 
the Department’s action will be afforded 
every opportunity to prove their cases 
in court. 


“Secretary Wilbur e 
would welcome the fullest investigation 
of the whole oil shale question.” 


Mr. Kelley’s letter of resignation, dated 
Sept. 28, as received at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, follows in full text: 

Mr. Dear Mr. Secretary: For more 
than 25 years I have been connected with 
the Department of the Interior engaged 
in field work, and for the past six years 
as Chief of Field Division of the United 
States General Land Office, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo., I have had 
direct charge of important activities of 
oil companies engaged in systematic ef- 
forts to obtain title by violation of the 
United States mining laws to an im- 
mense oil field upon the public lands of 
the United States in Colorado. 


Oil Reserve Situated 
In Western Colorado 


The public may not know that there 
is situated upon the public domain in 
western Colorado an immense oil reserve 
embracing an area of approximately 
800,000 acres, in which the oil occurs in 
a rock called shale. 

The amount of commercially recover- 
able oil in this field is so stupendous as 
to be almost unbelievable. According to 
conservative estimates of the United 


; States Geological Survey, and other au- 








| 


thorities, this oil field contains more than 
40,000,000,000 barrels of petroleum, of a 
potential value, even at the present low 
price of crude oil at around $1 a barrel, 
in excess of $40,000,000,000, equal to 
about one-tenth of the entire wealth of 
the United States. 

This is the huge prize to which the 
large oil interests are endeavoring to 
secure titles by fraud and failure to 
comply with the requirements of the 
United States mining laws. These oil 
interests are thoroughly organized and 
act concertedly in bringing pressure to 
bear upon the Department of the Inte- 
rior to induce it to give them these val- 
uable oil lands, but to which they are 
not rightfully entitled. 

Among those in this combination are 
several of the very concerns whose fraud- 
ulent practices have so recently been ex- 
posed in the investigations and trials 
of former Secretary of the Interior Al- 
bert B. Fall, Harry F. Sinclair and others. 

Althdugh during the past five years 
my office has submitted to the Interior 
Department a large number of exhaus- 
tive reports, showing in great detail the 
activities of these large oil companies, 
et I can scarcely recall an instance dur- 
ing that period that the demands of 
the oil men have not received favorable 
consideration by the Secretary of the 
Interior, nor instances in which the 
rights of the pub]ic have been upheld. 


Oil Interests Declared 


To Be Granted Concessions 


Concession after concession has been 
granted the Colorado oil applicants, not 
because they were rightfully entitled to 
such consideration, but purely and simply 
as conciliatory measures because of 
great political or other pressure brought 
to bear upon the Secretary. 

My continued protests urging that the 
interests of the American people in this 
great oil field should receive protec- 
tion have been ignored or overruled. 

I had high hopes that your adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Interior 
Department would result in such a 
change of policy that the rights of both 
public and private interests in this oil 
field would receive equal consideration. 
but I regret to say that so far as I can 
observe, attempts to placate and appease 
the oil interests at the expense of the 
rights of the public have been as notice- 
able since Mar. 4, 1929, as theretofore. 

Few conciliatory acts of the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior have gone 
so far as to grant all that the oil in- 
terests want, but each recession has been 
followed by another and then another 
until, eventually, the entire distance has 
been traversed and the public left hold- 
ing the bag. 

In my opinion the adjustment of the 
titles of these oil lands in such manner 
that the rights of the public therein 
shall receive adequate protection tran- 
scends in importance any other matters 
pending before the Interior Department 
for many years. 

In the face of discouragement due to 
continued noncooperation and active op- 
position on the part of the Secretary 
of the Interior in the work of my office, 
we have nevertheless carried on, but I 
now see that our efforts have been and 
will continue to be wasted unless pub- 
lic opinion can be focused upon the prac- 
tices by means of which the titles to 
billions of dollars of Colorado oil prop- 
erty have already wrongfully passed out 
of the hands of the Government to those 
who wish to exploit them for their own 
private gain. 

I regretfully tender my resignation, 
effective at the ¢lose of business Sept. 
15, 1930. } 


Charges made recently by Ralph § 
Kelley, Chief of the Field Division of the 
Interior Department’s_ General Land 
Office at Denver, Colo., that Secretary 
Wilbur has shown favoritism toward 
large oil companies attempting to obtain 
title to oil deposits in Colorado, were 
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Scientists at the United States Bureau of Standards 


who work with materials involving 


are protected by a variety of devices. 


devices, a projection electroscope, 


hazards to health 
One of these 
is shown in the 


‘Methods for Elimination of Hazards 
In Scientific Research Are Develo ped| Test of Trade Ruling 


: | ply 


jury to Workers, 


stated that he| Bureau of Standards Maintains Program to Prevent In- 


Director Explains 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


included the hazard of radium, X-ray, 
mercury poisoning, ultra-violet and in- 
fra-red rays, high voltages, poisonous 
emanations, metal spray, altitude cham- 
ber, liquid air plant, and a great number 
of mechanical hazards. All points were 
visited and the specific problems and 
difficulties to be overcome taken up with 
the division concerned. 


By means of a remarkably sensitive 
mercury vapor detector, the atmosphere 
in various sections of the Bureau of 
Standards using quantities of mercury 
wa, tested to see if staff members were 
working in the presence of any uncon- 
trolled sources of mercury vapor. 
cury vapor is a peculiar poison, in that 
it has more serious effects on some than 
it does on others, making it difficult to 
say just what per cent in the air con- 
stitutes a hazard. 

However, the instrument used is cap- 
able of detecting the presence of one 
part of mercury vapor in approximately 
200,000,000 parts of air. This sensitive- 
ness is so great that the presence of any 
mercury vapor in quantities~too small 
for it to detect would be far from dan- 
gerous. Incidentally, there are 


methods of being poisoned by mercury | 


vapor; through the mouth, the skin and 
the lungs. 

From time to time the mercury vapor 
detector is used in making tests where 


the presence of mercury is suspected, } 


and a very close check is kept on all 
hazards. 


The altitude chamber used at the Bu- 
reau of Standards for making tests with 
ssibilities for 
azards, but it 


airplane motors presents 
a number of dangerous 
has been so arranged and designed as 
to minimize chances for accident. 

The greatest precautions are used by 
those working in connection with this 
chamber. Conditions inside the altitude 
chamber must be altered to those’ ac- 
companying the various heights to which 
an airplane motor ascends, A scientific 
study of the airplane motor operation at 
varying heights is thus made possible. 
The atmosphere inside the chamber when 
a test is under way is at that tempera- 


Two Obsolete Cruisers 


Are Sold for $177,972 


The bid of Moore Dry Dock Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., of $177,972, for the 
purchase of the obsolete cruisers “Char- 
lotte” and “Missoula,” has been accepted 
by the Navy Départment. 

The ships of 14,500 tons each are at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard where they have 
been out of commission since 1921. 

(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 


State Ruling Is Given 


On Building Contracts 


Nebraska May Decide ‘Respon- 
sibility’ of Employers 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Sept. 29. 
The Attorney General, C. A. Sorensen, 
has advised the Nebraska State Board of 
Control that, while it cannot directly or 
indirectly exclude employers of non- 
union labor from the competition for 
State building construction contracts, the 
Board, by reason of the “lowest responsi- 
ble bidder” clause of the statute, “can 
enforce standards of quality in work- 
manship for the performance of which 


only employers of union labor may in| 


many cases be found ‘responsible.’ ” 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska, ac- 


cording to the opinion of Mr. Sorensen, 
determined, in the case of Wright v. 
Hoctor (95 Neb. 342) that under the ap- 
plicable statutory provisions there can 
be no express union labor clause or other 
provision which has the effect of arbi- 
trarily excluding from the bidding em- 
ployers of nonunion labor in specifica- 
tions, notice to bidders, proposals, or 
contracts for ‘the construction of build- 
ings by the Board. 


But under the “lowest responsible bid- 
der” clause of the statute, the Attorney 
Genetal declared, the Board has a dis- 
cretionary power in determining the re- 
sponsibility of a bidder, the exercise of 

ich power will not be set aside unless 
it is arbitrary or capricious. 

In determining responsibility, it is 
pointed out, the facilities of the bidder 
for the task, including his ability to sup- 
competent laborers, may be deter- 
mined. The Board, the opinion states, 
“may consider labor union standards of 
workmanship in deciding the responsi- 
bility of bidders. 


“If, in thus preparing to let contracts 


termed “starting, at least,” by Senator | for building construction, the Board finds 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, Sept. 29. | that union wages, hours, apprenticeship 


Senator Nye is Chairman of the Sen- | and condition 


of labor generally make 


ate Committee on Public Lands and Sur- | the best quality of workmanship, no rea- 


veys. , 

“Mr. Kelley will have to be heard b 
Congress ultimately,” Senator Nye said. 
“IT understand that Mr. Kelley is a very 
highly respected departmental operator.” 


son suggests itself why your Board can- 
not incorporate that quality of work- 
manship into the specifications and no- 
tify bidders to make their proposals or 
bids accordingly.” 


Mer- | 


three | 


ture which prevails at the height being 
studied, and is often 25 or 30 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit, and the atmos- 
pheric pressure is correspondingly 
greatly reduced, 

Means of protecting workers from the 
hazardous gamma rays emanating from 
radium have received considerable at- 
tention at the Bureau of Standards. New 
facilities have been ascquired for storing 
samples of radio active preparations 
used for cancer and other scientific pur- 
poses. The radium substances are kept 
in specially heavy safes when not in 
use, which minimize any injurious ef- 
fects to the workers from the gamma 
rays. When working with the radium, 
lead blocks are used to screen off the 
rays, and the tubes are not handled by 
hand but with tongs. 


To discover whether or not the men 
|are being exposed to the dangerous rays, 
sensitized photograph film, wrapped in 
opaque black paper, is placed in a pocket 


If the film is developed it is known that 
the men are being exposed to the gamma 
;rays, and protective measures can be 
| taken. 

Bureau of Standards staff members 
working in the presence of' ultra-violet 
or infra-red rays are equipped with. gog- 
gles which cut out these tays. By put- 
{ting cobalt and ceria in the glass, or 
using a special green absorbing glass 
for these goggles, both the infra-red azd 
ultra-violet rays are stopped from pene- 
| trating into the eyes. 

These are only a few of many instancés 
wherein the Bureau of Standards is con- 
stantly working for the protection of its 
staff members, which number 1,100 per- 
sons, 


Russian Wheat Sales 
Hedging, Inquiry Told 





Board of Trade Executives Say 
Prices Not Affected 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
selling by the Russians other than the 
seven and a half million bushels?” 

“No.” 

“And you have no knowledge of prior 
similar sales?” 

“No, sir.” 

Representative Nelson wanted to know 
whether the resoliftion adopted by the 
Board of Trade directors to end short 
selling by foreign governments was con- 
trary to his best judgment. 

“No, we acted on the advice of the 
committee that went to Washington,” 
he replied. 

“Could you see any threat to Ameri- 
can farmers in the Russian hedging?” 

“No, I could not.” 

“What was the occasion of the investi- 
gation of the Business Conduct Com- 
mittee of the Board, then?” 

“It was unusual to have Russia sell- 
ing wheat in comparatively large quan- 
tities.” 

“Was it inimical?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“This Russian selling was merely a 
flyer in the market?” the Congress Mem- 
ber asked. 

“Not. necessarily. 
hedging operation.” 

“Gambling on the American market to 





It may have been a 


“If it was a regular hedging transac- 
tion it was not gambling.” 

Representative Nelson asked: 

“Would selling 7,500,000 bushels of 
wheat have a tendency to depress the 
| market ?” 

“Temporarily, it might,” Mr. Bunnell 
replied. 





photograph reproduced above. 

ratus, operators who measure the potency of radium 

are enabled to work at a distance of several feet from 

the gamma rays and are thus afforded protection. 
+ 


recoup losses on the European market?” | 


United States Bureau of Standards 
By using this appa- 


‘Drug Concern Asks 


Right of Federal Commission 
To Restrain Sale of Obes- 
ity Tablets Involved 


Review of a case involving the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s effort to re- 
strain the manufacture and sale of an 
allegedly harmful preparation adver- 


treatment for the removal of excess flesh 
has just been asked of the Supreme 
Court in a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari filed by the Commission. | 

The petition was filed in the case of 
Federal Trade Commission v. Raladam 
Company, No. 484. 


According to the petition, the Com- 
mission issued a complaint in 1928 
charging the company with the use of 
unfair methods of competition in inter- 
state commerce in offering for sale a 
medical preparation, ‘Marmola Pre- 
scription Tablets,” as a cure for over- 
weight. 


2 as a cure for. obesity and as a 


Ingredient Defended 
The complaint, it is stated, alleged 
that one of the ingredients of the prepa- 
which 


is claimed to produce radical 


ooawes in the human body and can be | tp, 


safely administered only under the di- 
rection of a competent physician. 


It is pointed out that the Commission 
found that the use of the product was 
based on the theory that the normal se- 
cretion of the thyroid gland is an effec- 
tive agent in oxidizing and reducing 
fatty tissue. “Marmola” is ‘claimed to 
contain the ‘drug “thyroid” which is 
sometimes used as an artificial aid in this 
oxidization process, 


The petition sets out that it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that “thyroid” 
burns all of the tissues of the body with 
the fatty tissues being consumed more 
rapidly. 

‘The Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit, however, held that the Commis- 
sion was without authority to order the 
discontinuance of the product (V U. S. 

| Daily, 1531). The petition presents the 
question of the extent of the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction to make such an order 
“in protecting the purchasing public 
against false advertising.” 


Two Film Producers Ask 
Authority to Use Radio 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
are “run off” before a board of reviewers, 
while the party is. still “on location,” 
and the discrepancies are checked. The 
report of the reviewers then is trans- 
jmitted to the party in the field with the 
‘least possible “lost motion,” and the 
necessary corrections thus made. 

It is technically possible, he declared, 
to transmit portions of the “sound” via 
radio and in that way expedite the pro- 
duction and at the same time’effect sav- 
ings in salaries, subsistence and the like 
on the parties in the remote areas. 

Lt. E. K. Jett, short wave engineer of 
the Commission, testified that the chan- 
nels sought by the Fox Company are 
not well adapted for the type of work in 
which they would be employed. On the 
frequency of 3,256 kilocycles there are 
some 100 experimental stations already 
licensed, he declared, while the 6,512 kilo- 
cycle channel is assighed for maritime 
service. He declared that the type of 
service specified by the company is in 
the nature of “private point-to-point 
communication,” conflicting with the 
| public utility policy of the Commission. 

There is really a “close affinity between 
sound and radio,” Mr. Rogers stated. Ex- 
plaining that his company has estab- 
lished a staff of radio engineers and ex- 
perts for the perfection of “talkies,” Mr. 
Roger said that any improvements his 
company may make in the development 
of this phase of acoustics will be made 
available to the radio industry. 





Payments for Vollbehr Collection 


Are Restrained by Order of Court 


Action Follows Motion for Injunction by Party Who 
Alleges Money Is Due Him 


An order enjoining and restraining 
Otto H. F. Vollbehr from receiving from 
the Government of the United States any 


sums due him on account of the recent 
purchase of the Vollbehr collection of 
incunabula, including the Gutenberg 
Bible, “except such sums due him on ac- 
count as will not reduce the sum owing 
him to an amount less than $175,000,” 
was signed Sept. 29 by Judge O. R. 
Luhring in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Hearing upon the motion of Otto M. 
| Stanfield, of New York City, for a pre- 
liminary injunction was held before 


Judge Luhring Sept. 26, and the matter | 


was taken under advisement by the 
court. Mr. Stanfield on Sept. 18 filed an 
injunction and accounting suit against 
| Mr. Vollbehr, alleging that Mr. Vollbehr 
| had agreed to pay him, by way of com- 
| mission, 10 per cent of the purchase 
price of the Gutenberg Bible and the 
incunabula, and that since the purchase 
of the collection by the Library of Con- 


‘gress he had refused to pay him such 
commission, 

The order states that the injunction 
pending trial was granted because, the 
premises considered, it appears, that the 
plaintiff’ “avers a lien upon a sum due 
the defendant as the purchase price of 
the said collection of incunabula and the 
Gutenberg Bible, and because the pay- 
ment of the entire amount due the de- 
fendant and the receipt thereof by him 
would make possible the removal by de- 
fendant, a nonresident and an alien, of 
the entire sum from the jurisdiction of 
this court and from the United States 
prior to final adjudication and decree in 
this cause.” 

The answer of the defendant to the 
rule to show cause obtained by the plain- 
| tiff, which was filed Sept. 26, alleges 
that the agreement between the plaintiff 
and defendant did not contemplate a 
Government purchase and that the de- 
fendant had no intention of leaving the 
jurisdiction of the court but intended to 
become a citizen of the United States. 
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or some similar place on the person,|'ation was the powerful drug “thyroid,” | mission, 


‘long experience and excellent record in 


i\Mr. Morrow Confers 


j #8 compared with 27 days in August last 
See we j year and daily average sales were 8 per 


Sales Decreased 


Daily Average for August Is 
8 Per Cent Under Figure 
Last Year 


Department store sales in August 
averaged 8 per cent lower than in Au- 
gust, 1929, but the average decline from 
last year for the period since Jan. 1, 1930, 


has been only 6 per cent, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s review of de- 
partment store trade in August. The 
Board’s statement, made public Sept. 29, 
follows: 


Department store sales for August 
were 12 per eent smaller than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago, according 
to reports to the Federal Reserve System 
from 634 stores in 264 cities In Au- 
gust this year there were 26 trading days 


cent smaller than a year ago. Total 
sales from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 were 6 per 
cent smaller this year than last year. 


Sales by Federal Reserve districts, per- 
centage increase or decrease from a year 
ago. (August, 1930, had 26 trading days} 
and August, 1929, had 27). August, A; |} 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, B; number of stores, C: 


F. R. District: B 


—3 


Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Atilanta-.......6 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis ........ 
Kansas City 

Dallas . 


—6 
—1 
—9 
—13 
—9 
—8 
—4 
—8 
—4 


—10 
—7 
—8 

—10 

Total (264 cities) . —12 —6 


(—) Decrease. 


New Vice Chairman 
Of Tariff Commission 


President Hoover Appoints 
Thomas W. Page, of Vir- 
ginia to Post 


President Hoover designated Thomas 
W. Page (Dem.), of Virginia, as Vice 
Chairman of the new Tariff Commis- 
sion, and Lincoln Dixon (Dem.), re- 
cently appointed to the Commission, took 
the oath of office Sept. 29, according to 
an oral statement from the White House 
and another statement from the Com- 


According to the oral statement from 
e White House, Mr. Page succeeds 
Alfred P. Dennis (Dem.), of Maryland, 
as Vice Chairman, who, however, was 
recently reappointed as a member of the 
new Commission. 

In the Commission statement, it was 
also announced that Leland Harrison, re- 
cently resigned Minister to Uruguay, has 
been appointed as Chief of the Interna- 
tional Relations Division of the Tariff 
Commission. ’ 

Procedure Approved 
Chairman Fletcher, of the Commis- 





sion, also stated orally Sept. 29 that | 
the Commission has approved the rules 
of procedure which will be followed in 
connection with the hearings before the 
Commission. He said that the rules will 
be made available to all interested par- 
ties within a day or two, and that under 
these rules it is expected the work of 
the Commission will be speeded up more 
than it has been heretofore. The full 
text of the Commission’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The United States Tariff Commission 
announces that Lincoln Dixon, recently 
appointed sixth member of the Commis- 
sion, took the oath of office this morning 
(Sept, 29). | 

The Commission also announces the | 
appointment of Leland Harrison as Chief 
of the International Relations Division 
of the Tariff Commission. This post has 
been vacant since the resignation of Ben- 
jamin B. Wallace on Jan. 8, 1929. Mr. 
Harrison has recently resigned as United | 
States Minister to Uruguay, The Com- 
mission considers that Mr. Harrison’s 
the diplomatic service specially qualify 
him for this post. ' 

He was born in New York City, in 
1883, was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1907 and entered the diplo- 
matic servbice the same year, serving as 
Secretary at Tokyo, Peking, London, 
and Bogota. He was Diplomatic Secre- 
tary of the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace and was subequently ap- 
pointed as Counselor to the Embassy at 
Paris. In 1921 he was assigned to the 
State Department for special duty as an 
expert assistant to the Underscertary of 
State. He was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State in March, 1922. In 
1927 he was appointed Minister to 
Sweden from which post. he was trans-| 
fered last year as Minister at Uruguay. 


On Mexico With President 


The American Ambassador to Mexico, 
Dwight W. Morrow, discussed Mexican 
matters with President Hoover at: a 
luncheon conference at the White House 
Sept. 29. 

At the White House it was stated 
orally that it was not expected a succes- 
sor to Ambassador Morrow, who is in 
Washington to present his resignation, 
would be named immediately by Presi- 
dent Hoover. Pending appointment of 
a new Ambassador to Mexico, it was 
stated that the American Charge d’Af- 
faires at Mexico City, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
woe look after American interests 
there. 
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Senate Inquiry 


Formally Denies © 
Illegal Actions: 


Campaign Committee De. 
scribes Charges Brought 
By Mrs. McCormick as 
‘False amd Libelous’ 7 


In a formal statement signed by four ~ 
members of the Senate Committee on — 
Campaign Expenditures, issued Sept. | 
29, charges made by Mrs. Ruth Hanna ~ 
McCormick, Congressman-at-large and” 
Republican senatorial nominee from © 
Illinois against members of the Com | 
mittee were declared to be “totally and - 
utterly false.’” B 

“No member of the Committee whose 
name is affixed hereto has been im any 
way responsible for such acts as have © 
been committed,” the statement said. | 
“We have not at any time spied om Mrs, ,_ 
McCormick. We have not tapped her © 
wires We have not read her cor- 
respondence either private or official. We 
did not rifle her files at Byron or else- 
where nor have we or any one of us or 
any agent for the Committee directed, 
approved or had knowledge of any such 


| acts.” 


Statement Signed 


The statement was signed by Senators 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman; / 


Dale (Rep.), of Vermont; Dill (Dem.) 


of Washington, and Wagner (Derm.), o 


§ | New York. 


Senator Patterson (Rep.), of Missouri, 
the fifth member of the Committee, de- 
clined to sign the statement, Chairman 
Nye explained orally, since he wished to 
conform to his previously expressed pol- 
icy of making no commitments on any 
phase of the investigation. 

The Committee’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick contin- 
ues to make false and libelous charges 
that members of the Senate Investigat+ 
ing Committee put detectives at work to 
break into her private premises, to -ran- 
sack her personal correspondence, to pil- 


| fer her files amd records, and to tap her 


telephone wires. 
News Stories Cited 


Newspapers have been induced by Mrs. 
McCormick’s well organized publicity to 
misrepresent the activities of the -Com- 
mittee, distort the news of its proceed- 
ings and to repeatedly print false state- 
ments from the tongue and pet of Mrs. 
McCormick im apparent disregard of 
libel laws. 


We have said and we repeat that these 
charges are totally and utterly false. No 
member of this Committee whose name 
is affixed hereto has been in amy way 
responsible for such acts as have been 
committed. We have not at amy time 
spied upon Mrs. McCormick. We have 
not tapped her wires. We have not read 
her correspondence, either private or of- 


| ficial. We did not rifle her files at By- 


ron or elsewhere nor have we or any one 
of us or any agent for the Committee 
directed, approved or had knowledge of 
any such acts. ; 


We dislike honoring these charges by 
repeating our denials but Mrs. McCor- 
mick has the effrontery to continue to 
make statements which are not only 
false in fact but which she herself must 
know to be false. The newspapers 
which have been induced to print Mrs, 
McCormick’s libels are now expressly © 
notified that amy future repetition of 
them will be regarded as willful and 
malicious libel for the publication of 
which they have no justification but must 
assume individual responsibility amd this © 
notification is given without waiving any 
right of the committee or any indivdual 
member of it or any employe of it to 
bring action for what has already been 
said and published of a libelous or slan- 
derous nature. (Signed) Gerald P. Nye, 
Porter H. Dale, Clarence C, Dill, Robert 
F. Wagner. 


The President's Day é 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 29 


10:15 a. m.—The Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, called, 
Subject of conference not announced, 

11 a. m.—Curtis Bok, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., called to discuss the World 
Court. 

11:15 a. m.—Col. E. A. Simmons, of 
New York, publisher of The Home 
Builder, called in connection with the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. 

11:30 a. m.—H. Elliott Kaplan, of' 
New York, secretary of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, and 
Samuel H. Ordway, also of New York,’ 
chairman of the special committee of 
the league, which has ben making a 
study of an Executive Order issued by 
President Coolidge in 1928 granting 
preferential ratings to war veterans 
in examinations under the Federal 
Civil Service, called to present data re- 
garding the. matter to the President. 

11:45 a. m.—wWilliam 8. Bennett, of 
Chicago, attorney for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
called to discuss the lumber situation, 

12 m—Representative Fort (Rep.), 
of East Orange, N. J., called to discuss 
the economic situation. 

12:30 p. m.—Arthur E. Wullschleger, 
of Wullschleger & Company, of New 
York, dealers in silks and welvets, 
called to present a picture, woven in, 
silk, of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

12:45 p. ma.—The President was pho- 
tographed with representatives of the. 
National Association of Catholic Uni- 
versities. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 
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Réinture Golf 
ains Foothold 
Below Equator 


»mpany Formed in Austra- 

lia Plans to Build Courses 

In Larger Cities if Game 
Proves Popular 
















‘ 


Miniature golf has crossed the equator 
“ is now rising as an amusement in 
' Australia, where theatrical and other in- 
terests, including the “Top Hole” com- 
pany, are promoting the building of 
courses, according to a dispatch from 
the assistant trade commissioner at Syd- 
mney, Herbert P. Van Blarcom, made pub- 
Tic on Sept. 29 by the Department of 
Commerce. Fi 3 
A help to.employment conditions is 
seen in the movement, says the Depart- 
ment’s statement, which follows-in full 





The wave of popular enthusiasm for 
miniature golf, one of the newest and 
most unique of American creations, has 
mow reached faraway Australia. 

First Course at Sydney 

Theater interests in “the land down 
uander” have made rapid progress in 
introducing the “pomy” courses and are 
reported to have formed a new company 
with a capital of approximately $50,000 
to be known as the Top Hole Miniature 
Golf Co. Ltd. The first links were 
opened in Sydney om Sept. 5, at which 
time it was stated that others would fol- 
Jow in Sydney and in other Australian 
cities almost immediately. The company 
plans to build a total of about 50 or 60 
courses, some with mine and some wit 
18 holes, depending om the areas avail- 
able. 

Another theater group announces that 
it will build 50 courses, and is commenc- 
ing by turning the basement of the State 
Theater, Sydney, into a midget course. 

Standard Prices Set 

The price will be 24 cents for 18 holes 
and 12 cents for nime holes. This com- 
pany then intends to extend operations 
to Newcastle, Brisbame, Melbourne, Ade- 
Yaide, Perth, the suburbs, and, if the idea 
catches on, to the bigger country centers 
of Australia. 


Other interests are also turning the | 


Basement of the Sydney Tivoli Theater 
into a miniature golf course, and they 
will probably carry out the same opera- 
tion in connection with other theaters 
owned by them. 

Promoters of this mew enterprise fore- 


see that many benefits which they have | 


seen resulting from the growth of the 


miniature courses in the United States— | 


such as employment for large numbers 
of persons, and the mew demand for vari- 


ous materiais—will also come about in | 


Australia. 


Exports of Crude 
Materials Increase 


‘Total Showa 4.5 Per Cent Gain 
Over Same 1929 Period 


Exports of crude materials during the 
mmonth of August, amounting to more 
than $53,000,000, showed an increase of 


4.5 per cent over the same month of | 


last year and represented the first gain 
in the exports of this class of commodi- 
ties over a previous corresponding period 
Since January of 1929, according to am 
oral statement just issued in behalf of 


the statistical research division of the | 


‘Methods of Modern Business 


—~ Department of Commerce. 

The increase of crude materials was 
que entirely to a substantial gain in 
cotton shipments which accounted for 
mmore than half of the value of the group. 
The gain in the valuation of cotton ex- 
ports of 15 per cemt over a year ago 


was ascribed, in the opinion of E. T.; 
the textiles division, | 


Pickard, chief of 
to heavy foreign buying at current prices 
which are believed to have stimulated 
large purchases. The valuation increase, 
Mr. Pickard said, is moteworthy in view 


of the fact that cotton prices are con- } 


siderably lower tham a year ago whicn 
indicates that the quantity gain in cot- 


2334) 








Methods to Control 
Sparrows Outlined 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
veals Results of New 


Studies of Habits 


Where English sparrows become too 





numerous in a locality it is often meces- 
sary to control them. Economical and 
effective methods of controlling these 
birds where they become overabundant 
are described in a leaflet, 61-L, “English 
Sparrow Control,” just issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Recent studies of the food habits and 
economic status of the English sparrow 
under present-day conditions show that 
the adult birds are essentially vegweta- 
rian, says the Bureau of Biological Sur- 

i vey. More than 96 per cent of Their 
food is mixed feed, various grains, weed 
seeds, and garden gproducts, The mest- 
lings subsist largely on insects, but the 
beneficial work the sparrows do in catch- 
ing bugs lasts for only 10 or 12 days, 

| after which the young become quite as 

{ vegetarian as the adults. 

Methods of control outlined in the mew 
leaflet include the following: Destroying 

! nests and eggs; shooting; trapping, by 

| means of nest box or other types of traps 


an economical and effective weapom in 
controlling English sparrows, its use is 
fraught with certain dangers. For this 
reason sparrows should be poisoned only 
by persons fully aware of the danger to 
poultry, livestock, and other farm ani- 


described and illustrated; and poisoning 
mals from the careless handling of pois- 
oned baits. 


with a strychnine-grain bait, directions 
for the preparation and distributiom of 
which are given. 

“Though poison,” says the leaflet, “‘is 
| “Poisoning English sparrows in sec- 
‘tions abounding im native seed-eating 
birds should be avoided, since carelessly 
exposed poisoned baits might endanger 
beneficial birds, many of which are pro- 
tected by State amd some by Federal 
laws.” 

Copies of the new leaflet, 61-L, may 
be obtained free on request to the Office 


of Information, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 











‘Fight Against Malaria 


| Instituted in Georgia 


| 


|Health Board Starts Campaign 
In Central Part of State 








State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Sept. 29. 
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Motorists Urged 
To Help Enforce 
Traffic Rulings 


Fear of Law Alone Not Suf- 
ficient to Obtain Complete 


Observance, Says New Jer- 
sey Officer 


By Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
State of New Jersey : 

The blast o£ a policeman’s whistle will 
bring any motorist toa halt Amd why? 
For the simple reason that there is an 
innate fear imz everyone of us that the 
officer has the ~power to make us feel the 
force of the law. 

This redounds to the benefit of society, 
and I would mot want to see this fear 
abated without being replaced by @ more 
wholesome reaction. But I do mot be-| 
lieve fear is enough in itself to pro- 
duce that real cooperative spirit on) 
which a ready compliance with the traffic 
regulations must rest if obserwance is 
to be anywhere near complete. 

The feeling that one will obey the law 
because there is a policeman at hand 
results in momentary obediance to it, 
but when the officer is out of sight it is 
another matter for some motorists. Such 
a driver may run past a “stop”? sign or 
indulge in some other violation that is 
dangerous, amd sometimes if happens 
that the mam who is in the right gets 
the worst of it. To that extent the fear 
that may be present even in the mind 
of a reckless driver is ineffective. It 
does not deter him from doing wrong 
when it is important from the standpoint 
of public safety that he should be law- 
abiding. 


| 





oe 
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Infantile Paralysis _ | 
Held Not Epidemic 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Number of Cases Far Below 
Years of High Prevalence, 
Health Service States 





Take the motorist who watches in- 
tently in his rear-view mirror as he ex-| 
ceeds the speed limit. His action is an/| 
admission that he respects the law as| 
something superior to him, but he lacks 
enuinme regard for it to abide 
by it. hen a motorcycle policeman 
swings into his range of vision he slows 
down, whereas a real respect for the 
regulation amd gan understanding of its 
protective purpose shoulddictate driving 
safely at all times. 

Such an attitude has the plain disad- 
vantage of killing the spirit of coopera- 
tion which should exist between -law en- 
forcement officers and the public. 

Those who fear the polisceman ob 
the law while he is preesnt but not a 
ways with the alacrity that would be 
much more helpful than a reluctant ob-| 





A new localized campaign for the pre-| 
} vention of malaria has been opened by} 
ithe State Board of Health in certain) 
sections of Georgia where this disease 
}is still prevalent and where conditions| 


. | have not yielded to methods and meas- 


| ures heretofore employed, according to! 
| the State Health Officer, Dr. T. F. Aber-| 
crombie. | 
; John M. Henderson, formerly con-| 
| nected with the Mississippi State Board) 
}of Health, has been secured by the} 
| Georgia board to handle the malaria) 
| preventive field work in a territory in 
| the central part of the State where con- 
| ditions are unsatisfactory, Dr. Aber- 
| combie stated. Field headquarters will 
| be at Cordele in the heart of the ter- 
| ritory where the intensive drive is being 
| made. 

Mr. Henderson is now engaged in a 


| call by’ county health officers throughout 
' the section where the fight against ma-| 


laria is particularly keen. 


| Applied to 


} 
! 





| survey of the territory and is subject to| 
; motive, 























ton shipments was considerably larger. | 

Cotton exports during August ex-| 
ceeded 366,000 bales as compared with 
226,000 bales a year ago. The month’s 
shipments were larger than any previous 
August since 1926, according to the 
division, 

Exports of other crude materials for 
the most part showed declines. De-j 
creases were registered in the value of 
tobacco, coal and copper shipments but a | 
slight gain was recorded in crude pe- | 
troleum. Exports of the other commodity | 
classes—crude fodstuffs, manufactured | 
foodstuffs, semimanufactures, and fin- | 
ished manufactures—showed decreases | 
of 15 per cent, 25 per cent, 28 per cent, 
and 26 per cent, respectively, according | 
to the Department’s monthly foreign | 
trade analysis. 

The import trade during August re- 
corded substantial declines in all com- | 
modity classes. Crude materials, the} 
most important class of imports, regis- | 
tered a valuation decrease of 42 per 
cent. Crude foodstuffs imports declined 
32 per cent, mamufactured foodstuffs | 
‘were down 51 per cent, semimanufactures | 
Showed a reductiom of 45 per cent, and | 
finished manufactures fell off 35 per | 
cent. 


Kansas to Provide 


Labor on Highways, 


- 


Program Calls for $2,000,000 | 


In Comstruction 








State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Sept. 29. 
Contracts will be awarded at once for 
approximately $2,000,000 worth of high- 
Way construction, affording employment 
for many men now out of work, accord- 
ing to announcement by the State High- 
way Director, R. W. Dole. 
The Highway Commission, Mr. Dole 
said, will anticipate a part of next year’s 
oa oline tax collections in arranging: for 
mmediate expansion of the highway con- 
struction program, and the work will be 
continued through the Winter months 
so far as the weather permits. 
Farmers who suffered loss of crops 
Gm the drought will be given preference 
2, itinerant laborers, the Director 














‘with concrete or brick and the re- 
§ nder of a light type of surfacing 


| fishing season. 


| 120,000,000 citizens of the United States 


ted 

| The State of Kansas now has 4,807; 
© miles of surfaced highways on the State | 
“Bystem, of which 1,400 miles are paved | 


The weary game official or fish cul- 
turist must answer—or attempt to an-| 
swer—this question many times each 
When September rolls 
around, he feels that every one of the 


are followers of Izaak Walton. 


The fact of the matter is that about ithe artificially 
trout and pike, and with the pond-hatch-| 


one out of every 10 women and boys— 
both young and old—who reside im the 
land of the brave and the free do fish. 
There has been a tremendous increase 
in the number of fishermen during the 
last four or five years, Mass produc- 
tion of automobiles and the building of 


servance. They look upon him as an| 
enemy who is’ waiting te? poumce upon! 
them rather than as an individual who| 
has a duty to perform which the whole} 
body of mortorists have placed upon 
him. In thinking about the desirability | 
of cooperation on the part of automo-| 
bile drivers ‘with these who must en- 
force the law, this point is frequently 
overlooked. 

If motorists are going to cooperate! 
with those im authority it cam be the 
result only of a proper attitude toward 
those individuals and what they repre- 
jsent, With this sort of spirit prevail- 
‘ing, traffic control would become im- 
measurably easier. It would spring from 
a spontaneous desire to obey this or that 
regulation because it is the proper and 
lintelligent thing to do, I believe that 
|the greater proportion of motorists are 
impelled for the most part by such a 
It is, after all, the most ef- 
fective remedy we have for the prob-| 
lems that sometimes seem so complex.| 








Stockirzg of Streams 


New and Economical Hatching Tactics and Means of Trans- 
portation Aid ire Maintaining Abundance 


| By Frank B. O'Connell 
Secretary, Game and Park Commission, 
“Where is a good place to go fishing.”|ing methods and its means of transpor-| California, 


State of Nebraska 


tation. Fry are no longer taken from 
the hatcheries and dumped into the lakes| 
and ponds. Instead, they are placed in| 
special fish nurseries where food is 
abundant amd where they can be re-! 
leased later) on into nearby natural wa-| 
ter. This is now being done both with| 
hatched fish, such as| 
ing fish, such 
fish, ete. 

And instead of hauling the fish by| 
special car or baggage, a fleet of modern} 
fish trucks, equipped with ice and| 
oxygen, are in service. Where the spe-| 


as bass, crappie, sun- 





good roads are probably the main rea- 
sons for the increase. 


cial car used to make, let us say, 10} 
or 15 deliveries or plantings a day, a} 


It is no easy task to take care of the! fleet of five or six trucks can mow make) 


with good fishing places, In order to 
satisfy these anglers it is nw necessary 
that the several States and the Federal 
Government keep on the job every hour 
of the day and keep up on new wrinkles 
in fish culture. And it has also been 
necessary for some of the States to give 
their game and fish departments a good 
overhauling. 

In the good old days when only a few 
took to the lakes and woods, the game 
official could sit baek in his comfortable 
office and spend most of his time read- 
ing the outdoor literature which found 
its way to his desk. Most any one could 
then hold down his job. In more than 
one State the head of the game and fish 
department was a politician who had 
done his bit for the powers that be. 


But times do change. Today, the head 
of the Game and Fish Department must 
be a specialist in his line, and he must 
carry on in a businesslike and efficient 
manner or 10,000 irate anglers, are im- 
mediately on his neck, The time has 
come when nature alone can no longer 
meet the inroads on her fish and fowl 
and satisfy the many who go forth with 
rod and gun. It is now necessary that 
man, with the aid of science, step in 
and assist nature. _ ; 

In the old days fish eggs were hate 
at the different fish hatcheries and — 
small fish taken directly to the natural 
waters of lakes and ponds, When fry 
were planted in this manner perhaps 
not more than 10 per cent ever reached 
|maturity or became potential catches. 


|The small fish were hauled about over 


the country in a special railroad car, 
providing the State authorities were for- 
tunate enough to possess such a ear. 
If they had no special car,.then the fish 
went to the lakes and ponds by baggage 
or express. Both, the special car and 
the baggage route, were inefficient and 
expensive. 





h as sand, gravel or chats, Mr. Dole 


















Today, every up-to-date game and fish 
department has changed both its hatch- 


| many new fishermen and to provide them|A40 or 50 plantings a day at approxi-|fantile paralysis ranks far below auto- 


mately the same cost; Nowadays, the| 
railroad car is used primarily for 
through hauls over a long distance, or 
oo deliveries are made in carload| 
ots, | 


Expensive to Raise 
Fish in Artificial Ponds 


Many State officials have come to| 
realize that at its best it is expensive| 
to raise fish in artificial pnds at hatch- 
eries.s The overhead at such _institu-; 
tions is usually very high, considering 
the output of fish. This is especially 
true where fish are fed artificially. It| 
is far cheaper to locate well-favored 
nursery ponds throughout the State 
where acquatic vegetation thrives, and 
let the fry ‘“‘earn their way.” Small 
fish live om minute insect life found on 
acquatic vegetation until they are large 
enough to take minnows. ‘Thus both 
trout and the pond fishes can be raised 
at very small cost under the feed-your- 
self nursery system, 

Another feature of fish production 
that has been woefully neglected in the 
past is the salvaging of the fish which 
nature has raised for us. In nearly every 
State there are many river. overflows, 
lagoons, ponds, shallow lakes, ete, 
where fish spawn abundantly. Many of 
these small fish have been lost when 
such ponds dried up during the hot Sum- 
mer months or when they froze out the 
following Winter. Today, the modern 
game department has a centrally-located 
holding or transfer plant and _ several! 
salvaging crews which take the small! 
fish from such waters, sort and grade 
them, and then transfer therm to deeper 
water. During 1929 a Nebraska crew 
consisting of five men salvaged over 
1,000,000 fish—a number of fish that 
would have cost us $50,000 to raise in 
artificial ponds at our hatcheries, 


But there is little sense in producing 
more fish wnless there is some place to 
put them where Mr, Average Citizen can 


J, 











jbecome ay»parent. Instead, the paralysis 


The nurmber of caseswof infantile pa- 
ralysis in the United States is consider- 
ably highez than the number a year ago, 
but it is below the figure for 1927 at the 
corresponding period and far below the 
number im the 1916 epidemic, it was 
stated orally Sept. 29 at the Public 
Health Service offices, The degree of 
prevalence now cannot be termed an epi- 
demic, it was added. 

For the week ended Sept. 20, the lat- 
est for -which reports are available, 
there were reported 503 cases, according 
to the Service. One year before there 
was 4 maximum of 320 cases _ reported 
early in September, while for the week 
of Sept. 2O in 1927 there were reported 
681 cases, it was stated orally. 


Follows Definite Cycle 


The following information also was 
given by the Service: 

The prevalence of the disease follows 
a very definite cycle through each year, | 
beginning a sharp rise in June or July| 
and reaching a peak in September. In 
the lattex part of September the number | 
of cases declines sharply and reaches a/| 
comparatively low level before the end 
of the year, where it remains until the 
next June or July, usually the latter 
month. 

This year the increase started earlier 
than usual, about the first week in June.’ 
Judged yw past years; the mumber of 
cases is wery likely to drop rapidly in 
the next week or two, and to continue 
to fall until a low level is reached. 

Infantile paralysis does not spread in 
the manner of diseases such as influenza, 
in which the infection starts in a certain 
locality amd may spread steadily from 
that section throughout the country, so 
that the approximate time of freatest 
prevalence may be told in advance for 
any. point when the rate of spread has 





usually appears in widely separated 
places, with no apparent correlation. 

This year, prevalence Was compara- 

tively hige-h in California and Louisiana 

early in the season. In California, how- 

ever, the mumber of cases has been de- 

clining simece about July 15. 

Rate of Prevalence 

| 

} 


The highest ‘rate of prevalence in pro-| 
portion to population now is in Wyo- 
ming, Where there ae 12 cases in a small 
populatiom. > The next highest propor- 
tional rates are in Kansas, Maine, Ne- 
braska amd California. 

There are 65 cases in Kansas, 66 in 
18 in Maine, 61 in New York, 
and 42 im Ohio, The number in the 
other States ranges from 27 down to 
none. Prevalence is smallest in the 
South Atlantic States. 

An increase in cases usually frightens 
mothers unduly because of the after- 
effects of the disease, which sometimes 
are serious. The number of eases in 
proportiom to the population is usually 
very Small, however, and the fear of it 
easily may be exaggerated. 

The greatest number of cases for any 
one year on record in the service was 
27,363 tza 1916 in 27 States. In 1927, 
when there was the next highest preva- 
lence Of the disease, the cases totaled 
10,533 im 48 States. There has been a 
smaller mumber this year than in 1927. 

As a cause of deaths of children, in- 


mobile aecidents. In 1927, a year of 
high prevalence of the disease, there 
were 1,279 deaths from the disease 
among children up to the age of 10 
years, while automobiles killed 3,612 chil- 
dren im the same age group. The 
paralysis causes more deaths among the 
younger children than among the older, 
the number decreasing steadily with 
age. 
anthtaiiemnannsinmnmmimmmaaa eee 
go to try his luck. Too many choice 
fishing places have been lost to the pub- 
lic through indiscriminate drainage or 
theleasing of such waters to individuals 
or private clubs. Therefore, it is not 
only necessary that we now produce 
many more fish, but that we also pro- 
vide fishing waters where the public can 
go without danger of trespass. 

The more progressive game and fish 
departments have already undertaken the | 
solution of this problem and have se- 
cured large appropriations of public 
money with which to buy lakes, ponds, 
abandomed sand and gravel pith river 
cut-offs, and the like for publid use. 
Some States have even undertaken a 
programa that includes the construction 
of artificial lakes, 

Which: all goes to prove that millions 
of Americans want good fishing places 
and that we can provide them if we try. 





French Films for Greece 


The Greek Ministry of Agriculture is 
reported to have acquired a number of 
French agricultural films in order to 
make an extensive propaganda for mod- 
ern methods among the population of 
Greece. These films illustrate the cul- 
ture amd preservation of fruit—chiefly 
grapes and peaches—and other products. 
A complete traveling motion-picture in- 
stallatien has also been ordered in France 
for the purpose of demonstrating agri- 
cultural films in villages where no the- 
aters are to be found. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


The action of a motorist who watches intently in his 
rear-view mirror as he exceeds the speed limit is an 
admission that he respects the law as something supe- 
rior to him but lacks enough genuine regard for it to 
abide by it, according to the New Jersey State Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles, Harold G. Hoffman. 
“When a motorcycle policeman swings into his range 


















Topical Survey of Federal Government 


/ ‘Avrnones Starements ONLY Ant Presented Here, Berrd 


of vision, he slows down, whereas a real respect for 
the regulation and an understanding of its protective 
purpose should dictate safe driving at all times,” says 
Mr. Hoffman. The photograph shows a section of the 
Highway Patrol recently organized by the State of 
Tennessee, provided with latest type of equipment™to 
enforce law and provide aid in case of accidents. 





| 





Policies for Women Workers 
Developed by Federal Agency 





Data Designed to Promote General Welfare Is Circulated 
In Pamphlet Form 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Mary Anderson, 


Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


E Women’s Bureau is_ charged 
with the responsibility of formu- 
lating standards and policies for 
wage-earning women to promote their 


| welfare, to increase their efficiency, to 
| improve their working conditions, and 


to advance their opportunities for 


| profitable employment. 


This function was outlined by Con- 
gress for the Women’s Bureau when 
it was made a permanent organization 
10 years ago. The fact that women 
have been in a weaker position eco- 
nomically than have men necessitates 
greater consideration and control of 
standards for their employment. 
Therefore it is necessary to give an 
opportunity for the upbuilding of safe- 
guards to conserve alike the industrial 
efficiency and the health of women and 
to make it impossible for selfish in- 
terests to exploit them as unwilling 
competitors in lowering those stand- 
ards of. hours, wages, working con- 
ditions, and industrial relations which 
are for the best interests of the work- 
ers, the industries, and society as a 
whole. 

The standards that have been drawn 
up by the Bureau and are circulated 
in pamphlet form are like chart 4nd 
compass directing not only its own 
activities in regard to all studies and 
investigations of problems pertaining 
to women workers but serving as a 
guide to other forces’ interested in 
prometing the welfare of this type of 
wage earner. 

* * 

THROUGH formulated after a great 

deal of thought and the collection 
of much information concerning the 
best practices in the employment of 
women, these standards are not man- 
datory but are offered merely as sug- 
gestions for employers and workers. 

The chief standards which, accord- 
ing to Women’s Bureau policies, 
should be guaranteed to all wage- 
earning women and not only to those 
fortunate enough to be in the employ 
of the most-forward looking manage- 
ments may be outlined as follows: 

Real opportunity for employment 
and advancement; adequate wage 
based -n occupation and not on sex; 
time for recreation, self-development, 
leisure, not more than an 8-hour work- 
day, including rest periods; not less 
than 14% days off in the week; no night 
work; no industrial home work in 
rooms used for living and sleeping 
purposes. 

A clean well-aired, well-lighted 
workroom with adequate provision 
against excessive heat and cold; a 
chair for each woman, built on posture 
lines adjusted to both worker and job, 
and elimination of constant standing 
or sitting wherever possible. 

* * * 


(GUARDED machinery 
safety precautions; mechanical 
devices to prevent unnecessary and 
repeated lifting of heavy weights and 
other motions abnormally fatiguing 
to women; protection against indus- 
trial poisons used in manufacturing 
processes when such poisons are det- 
rimental to women’s health; “no pro- 
hibition. of women’s employment ir 
any industries except those definitely 
proved by scientific investigation to be 
more injurious to women than to men. 
Adequate and sanitary service facil- 
ities including—enough time and a 
clean,* comfortable place for lunch; 
pure and accessiblé drinking water, 
with individual cups or sanitary foun- 
tains; convenient washing facilities, 
with hot and cold water, soap, and in- 
dividual towels; standard toilet facili- 
ties, in the ratio of one installation for 
every 15 women; dressing rest rooms; 
first-aid equipment. 

A personnel department charged 
with responsibility for selection, as- 
signment, transfer, or withdrawal of 
workers and for the establishment of 
proper working conditions; a compé@ 
tent ~r7oman as employment executive 
with responsibility for conditions af- 
fecting women, as well as women in 
supervisory positions in the depart- 
ments employing women. 

The opportunity for women work- 
ers to eo occupations for which 
they are best adapted as a means of 
insuring satisfaction to them and suc- 
cess in their work; genuine coopera- 


and other 


‘tion between plant management and 


women employes and share in the con- 
trol of the conditions of, employment 
by means of chosen representatives, 
some of whom to be women, 


I? IS apparent that these standards 
are far from radical. They are not 
new and untried theories, aS many em- 
ployers had adopted such measures, 
more or less, for their women workers 


‘long before the Women’s Bureau came 


into existence. On the other hand, as 
there are thousands of women still 
employed at seriously low wage rates, 
under unduly long hour schedules, and 
in working environments detrimental 
to health and happiness, the Women’s 
Bureau feels the necessity of con- 
stantly stressing in a number of ways 
the standarés which it advocates, Like 
a running theme through practically 
all of its’publications is the constant 
reference to one or more of these for- 
mulated safeguards to women. 

More detailed and concentrated 
study of certain of these standards 
has been possible for the Bureau, and 
in many of its reports much enlighten- 
ing discussion is given to the need of 
such measures, to the good results for 
women and the race when high stand- 
ards of employment prevail, or to det- 
Yimental effects on the workers, on 
the communities, and even on indus- 
tries when employers through indiffer-: 
ence or lack of knowledge fail to fol- 
low the path of progress in respect 
to women’s employment. 

The surveys of women in industry in 
20 States—Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky,, Mary- 
land, osioneri, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia—deal almost entirely with hours, 
wages, and general working conditions, 
stressing the need of improvement in 
regard to the 8-hour day, a living 
wage, and sanitary workrooms and 
service facilities. 


GTUDIES of special industries, such 

as the cotton textiles trades, candy 
manufacturing, canneries, and fruit 
harvesting, not only concentrate on 
these matters, but discuss in much 
greater detail the problems of hazard 
and strain as related to occupations 
engaged in by women in these partic- 
ular industries. 

The standards which can be grouped 
under the heading of health and safety 
are used as an acid test in certain 
intensive investigations by the Bu- 
reau, such as the reports on industrial 
accidents to women in three States— 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin—on 
the employment of women at night, 
and on the effects upon women of cer- 
tain poisonous materials handled by 
them in manufacturing processes. 

The various standards are used also 
as measuring sticks in those Bureau 
bulletins dealing with the legal regu- 
lations for women workers that are 
found on the statute books in the 48 
States, to compare Federal and State 
standards in regard to daily and 
weekly working hours, the minimum 
wage, industrial home work, night 
work, and other employment condi- 
tions for women such as seating and 
hazardous occupations. 

Three studies on industrial home 
work—two in special bulletins, and the 
third a part of the publication entitled, 
“The Immigrant Woman and Her 
Job’’—reveal to what extent conditions 
in certain sections fall below the 
standard in this respect advocated by 
the Bureau. One of these bulletins, not 
yet published but to be issued shortly, 
deals with the causes, extent, and 
character of industrial home work, 
menaces to the workers’ welfare, haz- 
ards to public health, and recommenda- 
tions. 

* * * 

[XN general, the Women’s Bureau be- 

lieves that a working environment 
for women established on the corner- 
stones of comfort, hygiene, science, and 
sanitation forms a strong foundation 
for a supersstructure of health and 
efficiency. 

Because the Bureau feels it impera- 
tive to get this important principle to 
the attention of the public, it employs 
more than one method of telling the; 
story. It translates into popular 
‘form, by méans of the exhibits which 
‘it ciréulates, the technical content of 
its standards and bulletins. A variety 
of presentations to fit a variety of 
oceasions is the goal aimed at in the 
planning of exhibits. Models, posters, 
maps, charts, and motion pictures are 
the graphic ways in which the story 


of the standards is told to that part - 


of the public that prefers entertaining 
educational methods, 


In the neat of this series of articles on “Contmunications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 1, Mary V. Robinson, Director, Division 
of Public Information, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will further dis- 
cuss the efforts of the Bureau to promote the general welfare of women workers, 
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Dill Weed Held 


Federal Commission Called: 
Upon to Define Wide Va- 
riety of Products for Rail- 
road Shipment 


A wide variety of commodities shipped 
:in interstate commerce over the railroads 
lof the country, ranging from “salted 
peanuts” to “old or used cotton mat- 
tresses,” are daily considered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissidn in its ca- 
pacity of rate regulatory body of the 
Federal Government, records of the 
Commission show. 


As an indication of this variety, one 


proposed reports of Commission exam- 
iners included the following commod- 
ities: Creosoted pine poles, apples and 
pears, raw shelled peanuts, automobile 
chassis, fish oil, gasoline, road roller, 
iron and steel articles, glass sand, to- 
bacco, scrap_zinc, creosote oil, rough 
granite, green beans and _ cucumbers, 
grapefruit, cement, lumber, grain, defec- 
tive iron and steel plates, common brick, 
cracked petroleum residium, raisins, goal 
and coke, marble blocks, hogs, hard as- 
bestos shingles, brauxite ore concen- 
trates, furniture, chemicals, salted pea- 
nuts, and old or used cotton mattresses, 
Other Duties 

In addition to deciding the proper 
freight rates which should apply on 
these commodities, the Commission 
often called upon to define certain com- 
modities in accord with transportation 
requirements. 


A recent example of this was a pro- 
posed report of one of its examiners 
dealing with a complaint of sea-food 
shippers. The shippers were opposed to 
a “special charge” for the use of re- 
frigerator cars in addition to the line 
haul and refrigeration charges. In com- 
menting upon the various types of fresh 
fish and seafoods, and their individual 
needs for refrigeration, Examiner J. J. 
Williams said: 


“Shrimp are perhaps the most highly 
perishable of sea foods. They are cold- 
blooded sea animals and require low 
temperatures, * * * It is necessary to 
maintain a low temperature in the car 
at all times as a slight rise will cause 
the shrimp to generate considerable heat 
and melt the ice in the barrels. This 
peculiar action renders the shrimp unfit 
for consumptior.” 

In still another report, the Commis- 
sion had to decide whether “dill weed,” 
a plant used in the preparation of dill 
pickles, was or was not, in fact, a 
\“nickTe.” It was finally decided that the 
weed was a pickle and should move un- 
der the pickle rates. 














Irrigation Is Advised 
For Eastern Farms 


Federal Bulletin Tells How to 
Adapt to Conditions 


Irrigation, which is standard farming 
practice in many parts of the West, may 
save crops and make money for eastern 
farmers in this year of drought, accord- 
ing to a statement on Sept. 29 by the 
Department of sone. 


The Departmen has jus 
letin telling how to irrigate under east- 
ern conditions, The bulletin was 
nounced in‘the statement which follows 
in full text: , ; 

Farmers in regions where crops are 
suffering from drought will be inter- 
ested in Farmers’ Bulletin 1635-F, Sur- 
face Irrigation in the Eastern States, 
just issued by the .United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The bulletin 
points out that nearly every year some 
crops suffer from lack of moisture, but 
the losses from drought are not regular 
enough nor sufficiently widespread to 
make irrigation generally’ advisable. 


In many cases the probable increase 
in crop values as the result of irriga- 
\tion would not be enough in years of 
ordinary weather to justify the large in- 
vestment necessary to install a spray- 
lirrigation plant. In such cases it may 
be feasible to irrigate crops by running 
water over the surface in furrows or 
otherwise. Water for such purpose may. 
be obtained from lakes, ponds, streams, 
or wells. The probable cost of the neces- 
sary equipment as well as of operation 
should be considered carefully before 
such a plant is installed. 

The bulletin contains some general 
jcost data which will enable a prospec- 
tive irrigator to estimate the probable 
cost of a plant. It also gives directions 
for testing wells and for estimating the 
available water supply from a stream. 
The selection and installation of a pump- 
ing plant, the quantity of water needed, 
and methods of bringing water to the 
land from the source of supply and of 
applying water to the field are discussed, 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1635-F may be ob- 
tained free from the Office of Informa- 
tion, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


Air Travel Is Declared 





Transportation by air is less hazard- 
ous than by automobile and motorcycle 
at the San Diego, Calif., naval air sta- 
tion, the commandant has reported to 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, it was an- 
nounced Sept. 29 at the Bureau. 

Statistics for a 16 months’ / period 
ended in June show that only 19 sick 
days were charged to aviation accidents, 
but 739 days were lost from automobile 
and motorcycle accidents. . One death re- 
sulted from an airplane crash, while one 
was caused by automobile accident, the 
report shows. 

‘The report as made public at the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics follows in full text: 

“As the total number of flying hours 
by the personnel of this station more 
nearly equal the automobile and motor- 
cycle hours than is the case in civil life, 
the basis for comparison of accidents 
caused by these three methods of trans- 
portation should be more just and inter- 
esting. During the last 16 months, the 
records of accidents were: 


Sick 

Cases Deaths Days 

Automobiles ...secsess 319 
Motorcycles ..ssseee-+++ 16 be 420 
Total ....seee otaoew Oe 1 739 
Fyime ...ccdvccses eecoee 2 1 19 





“If the records of this station are ac- 
cepted as. a fair basis of comparison, 
then it is evident that transportation 


by air is far safer than transportation 9 


by -automobile and motorcycle.” 
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Five Agreements 
To Cease Use of 
Coupons Signed 


Trade Commission States 
Individuals and Concerns 
Involved Will Discontinue 
Alleged Practices 


% 


Coupon promotion schemes for the sale 
©I chinaware, silverware and radio sets 
were involved in five, stipulation agree- 
ments just signed by the Federal Trade 
Commission with an individual coupon 
dealer, two corporation coupon dealers, 
and two corporations manufacturing 
chinaware, the ‘Commission announced 
Sept. 29. . 

The individuals and concerns with 
whom agreements were reached agreed 
to discontinue certain practices described 
jin the Commission’s statement, which 
follows in full text: 

Representing himself as the publicity 
department of two chinaware companies, 
an individual sold coupons and advertis- 
fing matter to dealers for the latter’s use 
in selling merchandise. Coupons thus 
transferred to the dealers’ customers 
were redeemed by the respondent through 

eichanging them for chinaware. 


Signs Stipulation 


Signing a‘stipulation with the Federal 
Trade Commission the individual agreed 
to stop designating himself as the pub- 
licity department of chinaware compa- 
nies and from other misrepresentatigns. 

Likewise, two chinaware companies 
signed stipulations agreeing to stop per- 

mitting coupon promoters to use the 
hinaware concerns’ trade names and to 
represent themselves as the china com- 
panies’ advertising or publicity agents. 

A corporation selling and distributing 
coupons signed a stipulation agreeing to 
stop promoting the sale of silverware in 
the same manner in which the individual 
aided the sale of chinaware. Another 
coupon corporation misrepresenting itself 
as an advertising bureau for manufac- 
turers of radios, signed an agreement to 
desist from the practice. : 


Details of these cases as carried in 
stipulations Nos. 654-658, inclusive, are 
as follows: 

Stipulation No. 654.—An individual en- 
gaged in selling and distributing cou- 
pons and advertising matter for use b 
retailers in connection with their sale 
of merchandise, and in the redemption 
of such coupons by exchanging them for 
articles of chinaware and in the sale of 
e@ aware, will discontinue several prac- 
tices in promoting the sale of coupons, 
advertising matter, and chinaware. Such 
practices are as follows: 

Use of trade names indicating that the 
respondent is the advertising or publicity 


department of china companies, when such 
is not the fact. 

Representing that the respondent is con- 
ducting an advertising campaign for the 
manufacturers whose products he is dis- 
tributing, when such is not the fact. 

Declaring that the products ‘which he 
Bells and distributes are given free, when 
such is not the truth. 

Misrepresenting the commercial rating 
of himself or of any company under the 
trade name of which he is doing business 
sso that the purchaser may be deceived 
into believing-that the ratings of the manu- 
facturers from whom he purchases his prod- 
ucts are e ratings or those of any com- 
pany under the name of which he may 
carry on business. 


Asserting that coupons and advertising 
‘matter which he sells to retailers will cost 
them nothing, when this is not true. 

Averring that the chinaware obtained 
by dealers’ customers will cost them noth- 
ing, when such is not the fact. 

Stipulation No. 655—A_ corporation 
Belling and distributing coupons and ad- 
vertising matter for use by retailers in 
connection with the sale of their goods, 
and in the redemption of such coupons 
by ‘exchanging them for silver-plated 
ware will cease promoting the sale of its 

* —s and silverware by discontinuing 
he following practice: 

Use of the words “publicity bureau” as 
part of its trade name or in any way to 
deceive buyers into believing that the cor- 
poration is a publicity bureau, when such 
is not the fact. 

Representing that it is conducting an ad- 
vertising campaign for manufacturers 
whose products it is distributing, when such 
is not the fact. 

Asserting that the products which it sells 


and distributes are free, when this is not 
true. 
_ Declaring that the coupons and adver- 
tising matter which it sells to retailers will 
a ae nothing, when such is not the 
ruth. 


Averring that the silverware obtained by 
dealers’ customers will cost them nothing, 
when this is not true. 

Stipulation No. 656.—Selling and dis- 
tributing a sales plan, a corporation sent 
to retail merchants an outfit including 
coupons bearing drawings of clock dials, 
one radio, one eight-day clock, and 1,000 
copies of advertising matter. These com- 
modities taken together constituted a 
set-up for retailers to carry out the re- 
spondent’s merchandising plan, 


In promoting the sale of its commodi- 
ties the respondent will cease and desist 
from: 

Use of a word in its corporate name 
which would have the tendency to deceive 
buyers into believing that the corporation 


is an advertising bureau, when such is not 
the fact. 

4 Representing through salesmen or agents 
hat it is conducting an advertising cam- 
paign for the manufacturers of radios 
which it sells, when such is not true. Ad- 
vertising that the radio receiving sets 

eric it sells have the value of ¢lose to 

MSO or any other fictitious statements re- 
specting their value. 

Transporting in interstate commerce any 
scheme for promoting the sale of its radio 
sets which involve gift enterprises, lot- 
teries or schemes of chance. \ 

Transporting in interstate commerce ad- 
vertising matter for use of local dealers 
in soliciting the sale of the products by 
means of a gift enterprise or lottery, 

Stipulations Nos. 657 and 658 
corporations manufacturing chihaware 
will no longer enter into agreements 
each with an individual for the purpose 
ef granting him permission to use the 
ec porations’ trade names and to repre- 
sent that he is not selling chinaware, 
tut is conducting an advertising cam- 
paign for the corporations. . 

The assertion that such individual’s 
salesmen are advertising representatives 
of the respondents will also be discon- 
tinued as will the averment that the re- 
spondents distributed their products 
free, and that the commercial rating 
of each is more than $1,000,000, 

No longer wili it be said that receipts 
from retailers’ customers sent to the in- 
dividual with coupons for redemption 
will produce the full return of the re- 
tailers’ investment and that, therefore, 
the coupons and advertising matter will 
cost retailers nothing. 

Averment that chinaware which the 
retailers’ customers receive is “free” 

: costs them nothing, will also be dis- 

00) 
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tinued. 
The companies will stop giving their 
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Unfavorable agricultural factors 
abroad, unemployment reaching new 
high levels in Europe, including increase 
1of British unemployment up to a total 
lof 2,066,000 there alone, and retarded 
commercial activity involving American 
agricultural products were among fea- 
tures in the foreign agricultural market 
conditions made public by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Sept. 29. 

The economic summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

Unfavorable factors continued to pre- 
dominate during August and September 
in the leading foreign markets for Ameri- 
can agricultural products, according to 
information available in the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from American 
Agricultural Commissioners, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other sources, In 
Europe, unemployment reached new high 
levels as industrial activity showed more 
than seasonal declines. The outcome of 
the present German elections had a bad 
effect upon business sentiment in most 
European countries. The weak commod- 
ity price level continues to retard com- 
mercial <:.ctivity, including that involving 
American agricultural products. Con- 
siderable interest is manifest in the re- 
cent announcement that a League of Na- 
tions committee describes the potential 
world supply of monetary gold as inade- 
quate at the current rate of production. 
Interest rates continue generally easy, 
but with little effect on business enter- 
prise. In the Orient a somewhat improved 
agricultural market tone has developed, 
especially in cotton. 


British Expect No Relief 
Until After End of Year 


In the United Kingdom, unemployment 
figures advanced to 2,066,000 as of Sept. 
1 against 1,152,000 a year earlier. Brit- 
ish observers are now taking the view 
that no real improvement in commerce 
and industry can be expected this year 
in that country, and no attempt is made 
at predicting a strengthening in the com- 
modity price level. The level of activity 
in August ‘and September was consider- 
ably below the seasonal position, after 
allowing for the holiday character of the 
period. Little change was apparent in 
the dull textile situation. That industry, 
together with iron and steel, coal mining 
and shipbuilding, made new contributions 
to the unemployment total. In spite of 
reduced Coal and iron production stocks 
have continued to accumulate. British for- 
eign trade in August continued the down- 
ward trend of recent months. The out- 
standing point in the more favorable side 
is some upward movement of ocean 
freight rates, largely incidental to mov- 
ing grain crops from American and Black 
Sea ports. 

On the Continent, also, conditions de- 
veloped to retard the purchase of Ameri- 
can agricultural products during August 
and September, according to reports from 
Assistant Agricultural Commissioner 
Dawson at Berlin. Generally unsatisfac- 
tory economic conditions have surrounded 
business enterprises, and there has been 
some actual reduction in consumer pur- 
chasing power. Of particular significance 
is the material increase in unemploy- 
ment, notably in central Europe. The 
prevailing low level of commodity prices 
in most countries has stimulated interest 
in government protection of and relief 
for many industrial and agricultural ac- 
tivities, much of which takes the form of 
duty changes. Extenive programs for 
public - works, the so-called “productive 
unemployment support,” are in progress 
in all of central and southern Europe. 


French Conditions Better 
But Future Is Uncertain 


French economic conditions continue 
relatively better than elsewhere on the 
Continent, but uncertainty regarding the 
future is being manifest, according to 
Mr. Dawson. Production continues high, 
but buyers, especially in foreign markets, 
appear somewhat less interested. Recent 
textile strikes also were a disturbing fac- 
tor, and where settlements have been 
reached, increased wages have raised pro- 
duction costs. Bad crops have reduced 
the buying power in most domestic agri- 
cultural areas. In Germany official ob- 
servers see little prospect of more active 
industry during the curent year, but hold 
out expectations of a turn for the better 
early in 1931. About 1,500,000 more 
workers are unemployed now than a year 
ago. The swing of political sentiment 
away from the moderate groups has in- 
tensified uncertainty concerning the po- 
litical and economic future. Witl’ pro- 
duction of consumption goods sharply re- 
duced and low stocks being further de- 
| pleted, there appears reason to expect 
; Some improvement in the industrial sit- 
uation. Returns to farmers, however, 
give little hope of any improvement in 
buying power this Winter as against a 
year ago. 

_In Italy economic depression also con- 
tinued, Mr. Dawson reports. Unemploy- 
ment is considerably higher than last 
year, with bankruptcies increasing. An 
extensive public works program is being 
formulated. Crops in general have turned | 























Dominion Measures Apply 
To Exports for Canada| 


American exporters to Canada are onal 
minded of a Canadian regulation of long 
standing which declares that the sale of 
anything in Canada by United States 
measure (wine measure) or represent- 
ing unmarked container goods as in pints, 
quarts, etc., when actually in wine meas- 
ure is illegal, as the imperial gallon is 
the standard of measure in Canada, ac- 
cording to Assistant Commercial \At- 
tache Oliver B. North, Ottawa. 

The regulation calls attention particu- 
larly to the sale of bottled and tinned 
goods, such as ink, essences, extracts for 
cold drinks, etc., pickles, olives, condi- 
ments, Oils, paints, varnishes, etc., which 
are put up by American houses under 
units of-the wine measure. 

Packages and container goods may be 
put up without any reference to the 
measure of the contents or the contents 
may be indicated by weight in pounds or 
in ounces, but if any references whatso- 
ever is made to the contents by measure 
it must be in the Dominion measure, 
The United States gallon is, roughly, 
20 per cent smaller than the Dominion 
gallon (imperial gallon=1.2009 United 
States gallons.) 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





approval to the use of such methods and 
lending the use of their names to per- 
sons or companies for use in connection 
with the sale of their products by any of 
the foregoing methods. 
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Department of Agriculture Says Idleness Especially Seri- 
ous in England and Commercial Activity Generally 
Is Being Greatly Retarded 


out poorer than last year. Depression 
exists also in Belgium and Netherlands, 
but on a less serious scale than im Cen- 
tral Europe, especially in Netherlands. 
There is somé concern in the latter_coun- 
try over agrarian protection in countries 
to which exports are usually sent. 
Czechoslovakia and Austria, especially 
the latter, report rising unemployment 
and lower industrial activity. In Poland 
some improvement is reported for Au- 
gust and September over earlier months, 
but the comparison with a year ago re- 
mains unSatisfactory. -Of the Scandinav- 
ian countries, Finland reports the least 
favorable conditions, with falling prices 
a leading factor. So far Sweden has 
maintained a rather high level of indus- 
trial activity, but lower prices are reduc- 
ing profits. In Denmark industrial ac- 
tivity is higher than a year ago, and un- 
employment somewhat lower. In agricul- 
ture, falling prices are threatening to re- 
duce materially'the good returns secured 
so far this year. 


Ege Prices Declined 
During Last Month 


Storage Stocks Considerably 
More Than in 1929, Agri- 
cultural Specialist Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

lower prices which have prevailed, it has 
been much lower than might be expected. 
Fresh firsts on the New York market 
last week were quoted 14 to 16% cents 
per dozen less than last year during the 
corresponding week. The hot dry weather 
during the Summer which continued to 
nearly the end of last week affected egg 
quality, and because of it consumption 
has not been as large as it should have 
been. 

During August receipts of eggs at the 
four markets, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago, were somewhat 
lower than in August last year, but dur- 
ing September they have picked up and 
at present they are running somewhat 
ahead of last year. 

Storage Stocks Larger 

Storage stocks of eggs since last 
March have been considerably more than 
last year and also more than the five- 
year average. The storage stocks of 
eggs on Sept. 1 were 10,375,000 cases, or 
about 30 eggs for each man, woman and 
child in the United States. This.is an 
increase of 1,828,000 cases more. than 
last year, or five eggs per person more 
in cold storage than was in storage on 
Sept. 1 last year. 

These eggs were stored at a price last 
Spring which, with the carrying costs in 
storage added, is scarcely equal to pres- 
ent market price. Those who have eggs 
in storage are eager to move them. 
Most of_the eggs now in storage must 
be out of the storage by the end of next 
January. There are barely four months 
left to do this. As soon as egg prices 
increase so that the costs of those in 
storage are covered there will be great 
pressure to move the storage stocks. 
Egg prices therefore cannot advance 
greatly until a good portion of the stor- 
age stock is moved. Of course, fancy 
near-by, best western stock and best Pa- 
cific coast eggs will be in demand by the 
best trade and prices on the better quali- 
ties of these will not be greatly affected 
by the prices on the storage stocks and 
lower grades of current fresh receipts. 


Bacon Slightly Higher 


Eggs are cheap, very cheap. Bacon 
is only a trifle higher than last year. 
Bacon and eggs for breakfast costs less 
this year than last. Therefore if you 
are fond of bacon and eggs, you can 
feast on them this year, and your feast 
will not cost you as much as it did last. 

The poultry situation in contrast to 
the egg situation, has considerably im- 
proved in recent months. During last 
year and up to a month or two ago, the 
market was somewhat overloaded with 
poultry and the poultry market was in 
a depressed condition. Poultry con- 
sumption since early this year has been 
exceptionally good. 
August and September receipts of 
dressed poultry at the terminal markets 
have been larger than last year. Stor- 
age stocks all this year have been con- 
siderably heavier. The higher rate of 
consumption, however, brought the stor- 
age stocks on Sept. 1 to below last year. 
Prices on poultry are looking upward. 
Although lower than last year, they will 
probably show improvement during the 
next six months while last year during 
that period the market was distressed 
and prices rather depressed. 

Outlook for Turkeys 

As _we approach Thanksgiving, our 
thoughts naturally turn to the 1930 
turkey crop, Present indications are for 
a somewhat lighter crop than last year. 
On Oct. 20. the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics will release its annual Turkey 
Crop Outlook and on that date or dur- 
ing that week you will hear on this 
program, a statement ofthat outlook. 

There were nearly 1,000,000 turkeys 


Nearly Half Million Cedar Chests 
Produced in Year, W orth $7,000,000 


Department of Commerce Survey Shows Extent of 
Industry During 1929 


More than 475,000 cedar chests, with 
a valuation of more than $7,000,000, 
were manufactured in the United States 
last year, according to a statement on 
Sept. 29 by the Bureau of the Census, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, which follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces, 
in the form of a preliminary report, the 
results of a special canvas of cedar-chest 
manufacturers covering their production 
during the calendar year 1929. 

Special questionnaires were sent to 89 
manufacturers of cedar chests. Of these, 


47 supplied data in regard to their pe 


Total number (estimated in small part, on basis of average given below) 


Total value 
Number and value reported: 
Number 
Value 
Average value of chests for which number 
Value only reported: 


Number, estimated on basis of average given above .......-+- aioe Uae binge 
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‘Farm Conditions Unfavorable Tungsten Trade | 
In Many Foreign Markets) {y) World Found 


To Be Declining) 


Commerce Department Says 
Downward Trend Believed 
Partly Due to Stimulated 
Sales in Early 1929 


A general decline is apparent in the 
world trade in tungsten, partly because 
of stimulated traffic in this metal early 
last year, according to a statement on 
Sept. 29 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The statement, prepared by the De- 
partment’s minerals division, follows in 
full text: 

China, most prolific world source of 
tungsten for the past several years, and 
the United States, which is the largest 
consumer of tungsten, both present sta- 
tistics for the first half of the present 
year strongly indicative of a declining 
demand. ‘ 

This trend appears to have started in 
the second half of 1929, and, so far as 
demand is indicated by imports into the 
United States, to have progressed more 
rapidly during that period than in 1930, 
but it is still continuing and the con- 
ditions apparently responsible for it are 
not likely to disappear soon. The great 
stimulus to sales of tungsten early in 
1929, which brought total American im- 
ports for that year to more than double 
their previous post-war record, is be- 
lieved to be to some extent responsible 
for the reaction. Expectation of higher 
consumer prices and of a restricted sup- 
ply induced heavy buying. With stocks 
both in the United States and in China 
above normal, demand has eased off, and 
a recession of prices has naturally fol- 
lowed. 


Fluctuations Found in Stocks 


So far neither prices nor American 
imports have declined to nearly what 
they were before the 1929 rise, accord- 
ing to quotations from New York. 

This rise and decline in prices have 
been accompanied by fluctuations in the 
stocks of tungsten in bonded ware- 
houses in the United States. The re- 
corded figures for such stocks cover the 
tungsten content in ores, compounds and 
alloys, and stood at 776,933 pounds at 
the end of December, 1928. In spite 

the record-breaking imports of the 
ollowing half year, sales during the pe- 
riod reduced them somewhat to 542,094 
pounds in.bond at the end of June, 1929. 
At the close of that year, however, they 
had risen to 825,767 pounds, and there 
was a slight additional advance to 842,- 
530 pounds on hand at the end of May, 
11930. No later statement has been made, 
owing to take of inventory. 


Prices in China Lower 

The United States usually takes more 
than half its tungsten, directly from 
China, but imports listed as from other 
sources are apt to be of Chinese origin 
also. For instance, the Hong Kong 
stocks are at least partly of Chinese 
tungsten; in addition, China makes large 
tungsten shipments regularly to Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom, and both 
these countries, with very small tungsten 
reserves of their own, contribute largely 
in the American supply. It is, therefore, 
evident that a decline in American re- 
quirements is likely to affect Chinese 
sales to other countries, and it is nut 
surprising that recent reports show a 
falling demand from European buyers. 
The lowered prices in Chinese ports are 
an inevitable result of the dealers’ dis- 
covery that their stocks are already high 
and sales declining. At the end of June, 
1930, dealers in China reported the Eu- 
ropean demand particularly slack. 


Undue Increase in Price 
Of Nebraska Alfalfa Denied 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 29. 


Nebraska farmers are not profiteering 
as a result of the drought, it was as- 
serted in an oral statement by the Chair- 
man of the State Drought Relief Com- 
mittee, H. J. McLaughlin, who also is 
Secretary of the State Department of 
Agriculture. J 

Mr. McLaughlin said he had been in- 
formed that the secretary of the Mary- 
land Dairymen’s Association had stated 
that Nebraska farmers are doubling 
prices on alfalfa for shipment to 
drought-stricken areas in other States. 

“T have never heard of alfalfa selling 
for $6 a ton near a railroad station 
in Nebraska,” said Mr. McLaughlin, 
“which is the price mentioned by Mary- 
iland buyers as a fair price. We find it 
lis worth $10 a ton and with freight 
rates added it would cost as much as 
$24 a ton delivered to far-removed sec- 
tions. I am positive our farmers are 
not making more than $1 a ton over 
the normal market price and I don’t 
consider that profiteering.” 


government graded last year by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. This 
year, even with a smaller crop, there 
may be more graded, for none were 
graded in Texas last year. During the 
week of Oct. 20, a turkey grading school 
will be held at San Angelo, Tex. Pre- 
liminary plans contemplate a school at 
Salt Lake City the following week or 
at local points to be decided upon at a 
meeting of the N. W. Turkey Pool to be 
held in Salt Lake City on Oct. 11. 





This 


‘duction in 1929, 27 stated that they had 
gone out of business prior to Jan. 1, 
1929, or had discontinued the manufac- 
ture of cedar chests, and 15 failed to 
reply. It is believed, however, that none 
of the 15 who failed to reply was an 
important manufacturer of cedar chests, 
and therefore that the omission of data 
| pertaining to the output of these manu- 
facturers does not greatly affect the 
ian of the statistics. q 

The following statement summarizes 
the results of this special canvass for 
for 1929. The figures are preliminary 
and subject to revision. 
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United States Bureau of Public Roads 


Large motor buses, loaded with metal weights to simulate presence of 
passengers, are being run at speeds as high as 50 miles an hour in tests 


Proper Legislation 


Intended to help solve the question of 
how much and what kind of legislation 
is needed for the regulation of passen- 
ger motor buses, a series of tests is be- 
ing conducted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads on a stretch of concrete paving at 
the War Department’s proving grounds, 
Aberdeen, Md. 

“Research of this sort, it is hoped,” 
said the Bureau’s associate engineer of 
tests, G. P. St. Clair, on Sept. 29, “will 
form the basis of rational taxation of 
buses and of legislation concerning their 
total load. Most of the States now limit 
total highway loads, particularly in the 
case of motor trucks, There is involved 
a question of determination whether 
those maximum limits are sound for ap- 
plication to passenger buses.” 

The tests, which have been in progress 
for several weeks, supplement work 
that already has been done by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, mainly at the 


Fertilizing Method 
Attains Efficiency 


Plan Devised to Determine 
Correct Proportion of Soil 
Revitalizers 


The discovery of a new method of 
determining the best proportion of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash in fer- 
tilizers to get the largest increase in 
yield from fertilizer was announced 
orally Sept. 29 by Dr. W. J. Spillman, 
consulting specialist of the Department 
of Agriculture. The exact measure of 
financial value of the method to agri- 
culture, he said, is speculative, but its 
use, in his opinion, may save millions 
of dollars to the farmers as well as ex- 
pand use of fertilizers. 


“I have been working on the problem 
and have discovered a method of deter- 
mining the best proportion of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash in fertilizers 
in order to get the largest increases in 
yield for a dollar’s worth of fertilizer,” 
he said. “Hitherto there has been no 
method of determining this except to try 
an indefinite number of combinations, 
which is expensive and time-consuming. 
The method I have discovered makes it 
possible to determine the question from 
the yields obtained from a few properly 
fertilized plots of ground. , 


Series of Plots Used 


“It would be applied to each soil type 
and to each crop, such as corn, wheat, 
potatoes and so on in this way. We 
would take seven plots of ground and 
plant them in one of these crops. We 
would fertilize each plot in a particular 
way in proportions like this: 

Nitrogen, A; phosphoric acid, B; pot- 
ash, C: 

Cc 
First plot .. 

Second plot 

Third plot ..cccccece 
Fourth plot ......... 
Fifth plot 

Sixth plot 

Seventh plot 3 

“With the yields from those seven 
plots, fertilized in this way, it is possible 
to calculate what is the most profitable 
combination of these three elements to 
use for.that crop on that type of soil. 

“Farmers could send us the yields they 
get from those combinations and we 
could calculate the results. This method 
of determining the proper proportions 
for each soil type for each crop, in my 
opinion, is susceptible of saving tens of 
millions of dollars to agriculture in the 
United States. It should result in a 
large increase in the use of fertilizers 
with still larger increase in profits from 
the use of fertilizers.” 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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being conducted by the United States Bureau of Public Roads to deter- 
mine impacts-on surfaces of highways under actual operating conditions. 
The photographs reproduced above show a bus chassis loaded with 
metal (above) and a portion of the test apparatus installed on the 

vehicle (below). 


Federal Tests Made on Concrete Road 
To Find Basis for Taxation of Buses 


e e 


Bureau of Public Roads Hopes to Help Solve Problem of 


for These Vehicles 


Arlington Experiment Farm, Arlington, 
Va., it was stated. The investigations 
now in progress were said to cover heavy 
and light loads, tire pressures, variations 
of impact with: increases of speed, and 
other problems. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Federal-aid legislation, is a partner with 
the States in a large amount of high- 
way building, and has a direct interest in 
the building of the most durable types 
of roads and in their maintenance, the 
Bureau has pointed out. Congress has 
appropriated $125,000,000 to be spent 
this fiscal year in the cooperative build- 
ing of highways, and for some years 
there has been a regular annual Federal 
commitment for this purpose. 

In the tests at Aberdeen an interurban 
bus, lent for the purpose, is loaded with 
metal weight to simulate a load of pas- 
sengers. The bus is operated at speeds 
up to 50 miles an hour. The tests are 
in cooperation with the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers and the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association. 


“The tests,” said Mr. St. Clair, “are 
measuring the vertical force produced 
between the wheels and the road when 
the bus wheels strike obstructions or ir- 
regularities of road surface. This is 
done by placing obstructions, such as 
two-inch planks, on the road, or by ac- 
tual runs over roads having natural ir- 
regularities of surface. The tests also 
are to determine the variations of the 
force produced as the speed of a bus 
increases. 


Balloon and High Pressure 
Tires Used in Tests 


“The tests are very nearly complete 
but the information obtained from them 
has yet to be worked out, and the data 
will not be available until a complete re- 
port is drafted after the beginning of 
next year. 

“In making the tests, we have been 
using both balloon and high-pressure 
tires. 

“The results of the tests should show 
the magnitude of the force produced on 
the roads by bus tires, and the most 
desirable types of tire installatién from 
the standpoint of their impact on the 
roads. Of course, it is understood that 
the getting of lowest impact does not 
necessarily mean that the particular tire 
involved is the best tire, for there are 
various factors to be considered. And 
it should be understood clearly that we 
are not testing tires for manufacturers. 
We are solely interested in the question 
of such variables ‘as all tires have, in 
point of pressure and size, for instance, 
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Quarantine Rules” 
To Control Friut ~ 


y 


Fly Are Modified 7 


Department of Agriculture, | 


Waives Requirement for 


Sterilization With Respect © 


To Interstate Shipments 


The requirement for sterilization with . 
respect to shipment of Florida fruit 
to 
eliminated by modifications of the . 
fruit-fly regulations, effective Oct. 15, 


as announced Sept. 29 by the Depart- 4' 


ment of Agriculture. Other restrictions | 
are removed by the new order. 

The statement of the Department of 
Agriculture, a summary of which was 
printed in the issue of Sept. 29, follows 
in full text: 

The Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced today that further modifications 
will be made effective Oct. 15 ‘in the 
Mediterranean fruit fly quarantine reg- 
ulations in response to continued im- 
provements in the situation in Florida. 
The most important change at this time 
is the removal of the requirement of 
sterilization with respect to the ship- 
ment of Florida fruit to the southern 
and western States. 

At a corference held in the Depart- 
ment offices on Saturday, Sept. 27, the 
situation was discussed with agricul-. 
tural and quarantine officials of most of 
the southern States. Others had in- 
formed the Secretary by mail as to their 
agreement to the proposed change. 

Restrictions Removed 

Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration of the 
Department reported at the conference 
that efforts by some 650 inspectors to 
discover the Mediterranean fruit fly still 
gave negative results. The only fruit 
fly infestations which have been found 
in Florida during the past 13 months 
numbered three, two near Orlando and 
one at St. Augustine. Since Mar. 4, 1930, ~ 
the St. Augustine infestation which con- 
sisted of two puparia of the fruit fly un- 
der a fallen orange at that place, is the 
— infestation which has been discov- 
ered. 

The release of the requirement of ster- 
jlization makes it unnecessary to con- 
tinue the restriction on reshipments from 
the northern to the southern States. 
Such restrictions are, therefore, removed 
and Florida host fruits and vegetables 
which leave the regulated area under per- 
mit are authorized to be _ reshipped 
throughout the continental United States. 

~The improved situation also makes it 
possible to remove the car-cleaning re- 
quirements under which it was necessary 
for the various railroads to clean at the 
unloading point the refrigerator cars 
which had transported host fruits and 
vegetables. £ 

Eradication Undertaken 


In making this announcement, the 
Secretary referred to the surprisingly 
rapid apparent success of the eradica- 
tion program. In the early Summer 
of 1929, the Mediterranean fruit fly 
was found on approximately 1,000 prop- 
erties scattered over 20 counties of cen- 
tral Florida. In the center of the in- 
festation near Orlando there were a num- 
ber of groves in which practically 100 
per cent of the grapefruit were being at- 
tacked by the fly, and in which the crop © 
was completely ruined, 

The very intensive eradication pro- 
gram which was immediately undertaken 
involved at that time the destruction of 


all fruit growing within a mile of in-- * 


fested premises, the spraying of the trees — 
with a poisoned bait for the destruction 
of adult flies and the clean-up of large 
quantities of noncommercial fruits of + 
various kinds growing on roadsides and 
on city lots. 

Findings of the fruit fly were more or ' 
less continuous from early in April to 
the middle of August, 1929, but the eradi- 
cation campaign was pursued so vigor- 
ously and was so intensive in its nature 
that since Aug. 27, 1929, the few remain- ~ 
ing Mediterranean fruit flies have been 
extremely difficult to discover. 


Sterilization Not Required 


The Department therefore feels that 
while it is necessary to keep up the in- 
spection to discover any other slight in- 
festations which may be existing in the 
State, the requirement of sterilization 
as to fruit moved to the southern and 
western States is no longer essential for 
protection. The inspection of properties 
on which host fruits and vegetables ‘are 
produced, the enforcement of the re< . 
quirement that drops and windfalls be 
kept picked up, the maintenance of the 
sanitation restrictions applicable to. pack- 
ing houses and the other remaining re- 
quirements of the fruit fly quarantine 
regulations are now believed to cone © 
stitute full protection. 


The question of the individual manufac- 
turer of a tire does not enter into the 
tests in any way. 

“We have had investigations in the: 
past relating to motor trucks. Nearly: 
all motor buses use pneumatic tires, 
while motor trucks use cushion, solid * 
and pneumatic tires. A great many 
States tax a vehicle on the basis of the 
tire equipment, a higher tax for solid 
tires, a lower tax for cushion tires, and 
a still lower tax for pneumatic tires. 
The impact tests in the past have shown ' 
that there is a sound basis for legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

Solid tires and cushion tires have been 7 
largely abandoned except for a certain” 
type of service. The initial cost and cost 
of operation of pneumatics are less.” 
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Protest 


Of Rates as Prescribed by State Board 


Allowed Return of Less Than 7% Per Cent on Present Value Ad- 


judged Confiscatory; Factors in Determining Valuation 
Are Reviewed in Opinion 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


: ~ Boarp oF Pustic Uritiry CoMMISSIONERS 


or NEW JERSEY 
“3 Vv. 
BLzaseTH WATER COMPANY, CONSOL- 
: DATED. 
Citcuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4206. 
ee from the District Court for the 
trict of New Jersey. 
Joun O. BIGELow, for appellant; WIL- 
\ LIAM WHEERY (FREDERIC 
Fautxs, THomas H. WIGHT and 
James C. ForsytH, of counsel), for 


appellee. : 
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Before BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY and Davis, ; 


Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 22, 1930 
Woottey, Circuit Judge—The dis- 
trict court, finding rates which the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey had prescribed for the Elizabeth- 
town Water Company, either on the mas- 
ter’s valuation of its property or on the 
court’s valuation, confiscatory and viola- 
tive of the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, restrained the Board from enforc- 
ing an order by which it set aside rates; 
which the company had filed and substi- | 
tuted rates based on its own valuation of 
the company’s property. The Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners appealed. 
As the water company has challenged | 
the Board’s valuation and as the Board 
now challenges the valuations.made by 
both master and court, it becomes neces- 
first to find the rule of law which 
will govern the fact issues in this case. 
We are not concerned with the growth of 
the law or the various rules for deter- 
mining base values for rate making pur- 
poses which have from time to time been 
promulgated under varying conditions, 
for the rule which is applicable to this 
case, though not new, is the last pro- 
nouncement of the Supreme Court on 
the subject, made in United Railways 
and Electric Company of Baltimore v. 
the Public Service Commission of Mary- 
jand, 280 U. S. 234, handed down after 
the argument in the instant case. 


Ruling of Supreme Court on 
Similar Case Reviewed 


It appears from the opini®n that that; 
case, like this one, is the ordinary in- 
stance where a utility company attacked 
a@ commission’s rate order as confiscatory. 
Although the value of the property which | 
Was used in the public service was there j 
fixed by the Commission and accepted by 
the utility company, the matters in dis- 
pute concerned the lawful method of com- 
puting an allowance for depreciation, 
whether upon costs or present value of 
the property. This question, though aris- 
‘ing where otherwise the value of the 
property had been agreed upon, differs in 
no legal respect from the question here 
as to the method of computing, in the 
first instance, the value of property in 
the public service as a rate base— 
whether at cost or present value. 


Trend of Prior 
Opinion Analyzed 

In answering the question as to the 
method of computing depreciation—one 
element in determining a base for rate) 
making purposes—the Supreme Court 
pointed out that “the fundamental prin- 
ciple to be observed is that the property 
of a public utility, although devoted to 

ublic service and impressed with a pub- 
ie interest, is still private property; and 
neither the corpus of that property nor 
the use thereof constitutionally can be 
taken for a compulsory price which falls 
below the measure of just compensation.” 

The court also pointed out that “a fair 
return within this principle” is to be 
“tested primarily by present-day condi- 
tions”; and that no rule can be laid down 
which will apply uniformly to all sorts of 
utilities. “What may be a fair return} 
for one may be inadequate for another, 
depending upon circumstances, locality 
and risk.” 

It further said that “what will consti- 
tute a fair return in a given case is not 
capable of exact mathematical demon- 
stration. It is a matter more or less of 
approximation about which conclusions 
may differ,” and a “court in the dis- 
charge of its constitutional duty on the 
issue of confiscation must determine the 
amount to the best of its ability in the 
exercise of a fair, enlightened and ‘inde- 

ndent judgment as to both law and 

acts,’” holding that anything less than 

a return of 7.44 per cent sought by the 
utility would, in that case, be confisca- 
tory and in violation of the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


That is the trend of the opinion. But} 
the point which touches and rules the in- 
stant case has to do with the method of 
valuing a company’s property, used and 
useful in the public service, brought into | 
view, in the case cited, on a contest as to 
the proper allowance for annual depre-| 
ciation, which the Commission had based 
upon cost. 


Rate Base Said to Be 
Present Value of Property 


The court recognized the “propriety of | 
such an allowance in order to restore 
property worn out or impaired and the 
necessity continuously to maintain it as| 
nearly as practicable in the same level of | 
efficiency for public service. This, of 
course, calls for expenditures equal to 
the “cost” of worn out equipment, the 
question being, whether cost at the time 
of purchase or cost at the time of re- 
placement, the latter. meaning present 





which there is no satisfactory testimony. 

It would be impossible precisely, or 
approximately, to determine the value of 
the property at the time of the decree on 
evidence which was directed, and limited, 
to values at the time of the order and at 
variuu> times pending the taking of testi- 
mony. For these reasons we shall pass 
on the évidence as it came to the master 
and eventually reached- the trial court. 
NaturaHy much of it related to values 


J. prior to the order and brought down to 


the date of giving testimony. 

Exercising that “independent judg- 
ment” on the facts which the Supreme 
Cvuert said should be exercised, we shall 
approach the question of base valuation 
of property in the public service and ulti- 
mately of returns thereon at the rates 
prescribed by the Board and rates filed 
by the company by disposing ofall the 
substantial issues the parties have raised 
and see where the case stands. 

We have belJore us the new Equity 
Rule No. 70%, not yet effective, tequir- 
ing the “three judges” of a “court 0: 
first instance” “to find facts specially 
and state separately its conclusions of 
law thereon” in cases of this kind, and 
we have in mind the insistence of the 
Supreme Court, last made in Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin v. Maxcy, 281 
U. S. 82, that in cases of this character 
district courts shall state the grounds 
for their decisions. 


Various Estimates of 
Property Are Cited 


Although a reviewing court, we shall, 
nevertheless, observe the spirit of these 
pronouncements by separately approv- 
ing or disapproving the several specific 
findings of value of the main items en- 
tering into the aggregate base valuation 
together with the grounds for our con- 
clusions. We shall, however, omit a few 
which, even in the aggregate, are too 
small to affect the judgment, whatever 
it may be. 

The valuations of the water company’s 
property, variously reckoned, are these: 

The Board, by its decision in the order 
of May 26, 1927, under review fixed the 
value at $6,650,000 as of June 30, 1926. 
The water company eontended that the 
ue value was in excess of $9,200,000. 
The master found it to be $8,402,020.50. 
The district court found the value to 
be “at least” $10,000,000 and, either on 
its own base finding or on the master’s, 
issued its writ of injunction against the 
Board. 

The Board conceded that a return of 
7% per cent on its valuation of $6,650,- 
000, or a return of $482,125, is permissi- 
ble and held it sufficient. 

A return of 7% per cent on the mas- 
ter’s valuation of $8,402,020.50 would be 
an annual revenue of $609,146.49, and 
on the court’s valuation of $10,000,000 
annual revenue of $725,000, A return 
of $482,125 would, therefore, on the 
master’s valuation, be 5.74 per cent and 
on the court’s 4.82 per cent. 

As the actual return of the company’s 
business for six months under the Board’s 


tr 


| 


lorder was $204,360.80, it is plain the 


water rates which the Board prescribed 


Tesemet or that the o 


rating costs were 
similar. Ashland ater Company v. 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, 7 
Fed. (2d) 924; In re Consolidated Gas 
_—— of New York, P. U. R., 1928-E 

Again, before taking up the findings 
of values, we shall dispose of another 
assignment of error which is to the ef- 
fect that the master. expressly declined to 
decide what properties of the utility 
were used and useful in the public serv- 
ice, but included in the rate base all prop- 
erties which it owned. Four items are 
pointed out. One, barns, farmhouses, 
pig pens and chicken coops, occupied or 
used by employes or rented; another, 
cinder fills—values too inconsequential in 
amount to discuss. 


Land Values Are 
Subject of Dispute 


The third pertains to the Watchung 
Reservoir; the fourth to the right of way 
leading to it and a small hydraulic pump- 
ing equipment connected with it and sup- 
planted steam power; all items ap- 
pearing on the company’s valuation hav- 
ing a total base value of $64,910. The 
Board contends that this small reservoir, 
located on a tract of 67 acres of land, was 
built 20 years ago and no water has been 
in it for three years. 

This the company admitted but it con- 
tended that the reservoir is employed as 
a “balancing” reservoir and “overflow 
for the mains” and is reserved, and in 


— 


\that sense is used, as a pressure’ safety 


valve to prevent bursting of the mains 
when the penny reaches an excessive 
amount, the pressure being regulated 
once or twice a week. On this evidence 
standing uncontradicted, we cannot say 
that the reservoir and its connections are 
not used in the public service. 

Land values. The company’s lands; 
comprise a storage yard and pumping 
station, and several reservoirs including 
the Watchung Reservoir with adjacent 
lands, and still other lands, which the 
company valued at $900,000 and the 
Board at $600,000. The master found 
a land value of $842,165 of which sum 
$122,440 was not in dispute. We shall 
not, indeed we cannot within the per- 
missible bounds of an opinion, discuss 
the great volume of testimony for andi 
against these estimates. 


Quotation of Master 
Deemed Acceptable 


It will be enough to say that the value! 
= on lands by witnesses for the 
oard was $539,415 and by witnesses for 
the company was $842,165. The master 
took the latter sum. The reason he gave 
for accepting the testimony for the com- 
pany was that its witnesses seemed bet- 
ter qualified by experience and fa- 
miliarity with local. land values than 
the witnesses for the Board. How- 
ever that may be, there is ample evi- 
dence to justify his finding and we 
are inclined, aside from his better 
opportunity to appraise the testi- 
mony by seeing, hearing and judging 
the qualifications of the witnesses, to 
the higher figure he adopted. 

General Values. On the company’s 
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small pipes at $49 a ton and pipe’ of 
larger sizes at $45 a ton. These prices 
were current on Dec. 31, 1926, and, in- 
deed, as late as May, 1927, the month of 
the order under. review. The value: 
of the plant and properties was 
fixed by the Board as of June 30, 1926. 

The price at the time testimony was 
given on the subject (March, 1928), was 
substantially lower (about 33 per cent) 
due to depression in the industry be- 
ginning in 1927 and extending into 1928, 
the figure of $24 j.cr ton being agreed 
upon.“ The difference in totai pips valuar 
tions between what the masicr allowed 
and the Board claimed was about; 
$699,435. 

The Board based its claim on a con- 
tention that spot price,for spot repro- 
duction at the time of the hearing should 
govern; the company, that as it would 
take at least two years to reproduce its 
piping system, a price for pipe must be 
found that would cover the period of re- 
production. 


Company’s_ Estimate of 
Pipes Deemed Sound 


Although taking a price current at 
the effective date of the Board’s rate 
order, the company did not insist that 
tMat price snould govern because cur- 
rent at that.aate but contended, as above 
stated, that a price of reproduction 
through a two-year period of recon- 
struction should control. 

And to this view we, too, are inclined. 
This is just such a matter as doubtless 
thé Supreme Court referred to as “not 
capabla of exact mathematical demon- 
stration. It is a matter more or less 
of approximation,” to be determined by 
a court “to the best of its ability in 
the exercise of a fair, enlightened and 
independent judgment.” 

“Spot reproduction is* impossible of 
accomplishment, McCardle v. Indian- 
apolis Water Company, 272 U. S. 400; so 
spot price for pipe is not a proper cost 
measure of a pipe construction that 
would take two years. Some other cost 
figure a 5 found, looking upon the 
future of thé pipe industry in the light 
of the (then) present and the past. This 
is what the company did through its 
experts, who, we find, gave a figure 
which was an approximation based on 
sensible reasoning and which was sound 
enough for the master to adopt. 

Sources of water supply: The com- 
pany in its original calculation of a rate 
base included as an element its source 
of water supply at $1,010,000. This sum 
is not the value of the land beneath 
which the water flows for that item is 
already incluuded and separately allowed. 
It 1s a claimed value of water in ad- 
dition to value of land. It is directed 
either to a claimed ownership of water 
beatieath the surface or a claimed prop- 
erty right to/draw it off and sell it. 


Board Claimed Franchise 
Was Extent of Right 


The Board contested this item and 
the master omitted it from his estimate 
of total present value as a rate base on 
the ground that in New Jersey the owner 
of land has ne title to percolating ‘waters 
beneath the surface for withdrawal, dis- 
tribution and sale, Meeker v. East 
Orange, 77 N. J. L. 623; 74 Atl. 379, and 
that the company’s right in this instance 
to. withdraw water from beneath the 
land, distribute and sell it is a franchise 
so to do, conferred by its charter and 
the charters of its underlying companies, 
and that, of course, the value of a fran- 
chise can not be capitalized ito present 
value of property for rate-raking pur- 
Leses. 

The learned trial judge on exceptions 
to the master’s rcport found the omis- 
sion to be error and included this item 
in his calculation which, together with 
the element of street paving, raised his 
estimate of present value of the com- 


Sw 


did not produce its own estimate of a| testimony the value of its property was 
fair return even on its own property | Placed at $9,740,496. From this total the 


| first inventory was made in 1919 and was 


valuation. As the rates which the com- 
pany filed, when applied to the valua- 
tion which first the master and later | 
the. court found, do not yield 7% per 
cent, even on the Board’s claim that the 
return is now $550,000, there can be no 
valid objection to the allowance of the 
company’s rates unless the items that 
went into the building up of the base 
present value of its property in public 
use were appraised too highly. These 
we shall take up presently. 

The utility company—Elizabethtown 
Water Company, Consolidated—owns and 
operates water works and supplies water 
for public and domestic use in several 
small municipalities in the State of New 
Jersey, having a combined population in 
1928 of 170,000 and an annual growth 
of about 5 per cent. 

Its tangible property consists of land 
on which are constructed reservoirs, 
pumping stations, filtration plants, and 
transmission and distribution pipe mains. 
Its intangible property consists of water 
rights, good will, and rights of way for 
pipe lines. 


Company’s Inventory 


Accepted as Evidence 


The valuations found by the master 
and later by the court were based ~pri- 
marily on an inventory of the company’s 
property which was admitted in evidence 
over the Board’s objection that its fig- 
ures were largely hearsay and not within 
the knowledge of the witness producing ! 
it. 

The objection seemed to be based less 
upon the knowledge of the producing wit- 
ness than upon the manner in which the 
company should prove the value of its 
property. We are really at a loss to see 
any other way in which to start such 
proof and the consequent calculation. The 


submitted to the Board, in the 1922 
rate case and acted upon. It was 
later revised and brought up to date for 
purposes of this case. 

This was the company’s way of telling” 
the Board what propérty it had in pub- 
lic service. The inventory gave its prop- 
erty item by item. These items became 
the bases of expert testimony as to val- 
ues. Itywas on this testimony, produced 
| by both parties, that the case was de- 





cided. The values in the inventory stated 
against the items were of course open 





value. The court said—and this is where 
that decision rules this case—“It is the 
settled rule of this court that the rate| 


j to attack. 
These fi 


master deducted the value of certain 
items which he either ignored or on 
which he later found ‘his own values. 
hese deductions were for the value of 
land, paving over mains, overhead 
charges, working capital and going costs, 
aggregating $4,234,926, leaving a bal- 
ance, according to the company’s testi- 
mony, of $5,505,570 which the master ac- 
cepted, 

The deductions included an item of 
value arising from street paving over 
mains ($723,920), which the master 
omitted from his estimate and which 
the company says should have remained 
as an ingredient of present value. 

Where old mains have been covered 
by modern paving, involving an extra 
cost of pavement replacement when in 
the future it becomes necessary to cut 
the paving in order to reach, repair or 
replace the mains, the company urges 
that the mains thus covered have, at 
present, a corresponding greater value 
which should be included in the total 
“present value” at the figure above 
stated. 


pany’s property in the public service tc 
at least $10,000,000. 

He included the value of source of 
water supply, on authority of McCardle 
v. Indianapolis Water Company, 272 U. 
S. 400, where it was held that for rate- 
making purposes “water righis should be 
included” in the present value. It should 
be noted however that the water rights 
in that case—rights to withdraw water 
from a natural stream and a ‘atural 
creek and sell it—were riparian yights 
which the utility had acquired by pur- 
chase and development so that it, in- 
dubitably, had a right of property in 
the water. 

Being a property right of unquestioned 
value, the court included it in the rate 
base. So also in San Joaquin v. Stan- 
islaus County, 233 U. S. 454, 459, 
460. But the Board here con- 


| tended that the company owns neither 


water nor water rights, and that what 
it has is at most a franchise. It; 
owns land with percolating or migratory 
water beneath it which, by permission 
of its charter, it has tapped by wells. 
Having been accorded full value for its 
land the Board contended it was not 
entitled to an added value for water, 





The master declined to allow theo- 
retical cost of cutting pavements not 
actually incurred as an element of pres- 


ent value and deducted it from the com-| 


pany’s estimate, evidently relying on 
Des Moines Gas Co. v. Des Moines, 238 
U. S. 153. The learned trial court re- 
garded this as error in view of Ohio 
Utilities Company v. Public Utlities Com- 
mission of Ohio, 267 U. S. 359 and by its 
decree added the item of $723,920 to the 
master’s estimate. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that this company will never re- 
place its entire piping system at one 
time in one operation. It is reasonable 
to believe that from time to time the 
company will find it necessary to cut 
through a pavement in order to get ata 
main and that the cost of cutting and 
replacing the pavement will be greater 
than the cost of the original installa- 
tion. But we cannot see how paved cov- 
ering of mains has added to their “pres- 
ent” value, though it may add to the 
cost of repairing them. 

That cost has not yet been incurred, 


may never be incurred, or it may be in-| 


curred so far in the future that condi- 
tions may have changed and the cost de- 
creased or at least changed from what 
it is today, to be taken care of by a cor- 
responding change of rates. 

It seems unfair to estimate and add 


gures did not bind the Board, the present cost of repairs, not, made, as} 


nor did they bind the master or the trial: 2” element in ascertaining present value 


under the New Jersey law. ; 


Character of Water 


Supply Called Important 


We find the question difficult to solve 
first, because we hesitate to construe a 
State law unless compelled to do so, and 
|next, because of lack of evidence on the 
precise character of the water supply: 
underlying the company’s land in New 
Jersey. Laying aside the law which au- 
thorizes the inclusion of values of ripa- 
rian rights acquired and owned and for- 
bids the valuation and inclusion of rights 
acquired under franchises and confining 
curselves to the case of water withdrawn 
from beneath privately owned lana 
through wells, it is clear to us tha. the 
‘source of water supyly may or may! 
not be a thing of value for rate taking} 
}purposes according to the character of 
the water supply itself. ‘ 
If, for instance, as in Florida, water 
‘everywhere is only a few feet beneath 
the surface, no value can be given it 
outside the present cost value of sink- 
ing shallow wells, which comes under 
another head. On the other hand, if, as 
in the"Nevada and Arizona deserts, water 
is rarely found at any depth in hun- 
dreds of square miles, yet when found} 
is a thing of great value, we can con- 
ceive that, when discovered and devel- 
oped, its value should be included in a 
rate base. 
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CURRENT LA 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


* 


Alieris—Naturalization—Cancellation of certificate—Fraud—Concealment of 
facts as to arrests and convictions— 

A naturalization certificate granted to an alien, who had denied under oath 
before the naturalization examiner that he had ever been arrested and wilfully 
and knowingly had concealed from the examiner and from the naturalization 
court the fact that he had been arrested and convicted of aggravatéd assault 
and battery and assault and battery with intent to kill, should be cancelled 
“on the ground of fraud. “ ‘ 


United States v. Saracino; C. C. A. 3, No. 4104, Sept. 8, 19380. 


Criminal law—Trial—Fair and impartial trial—Presence during trial of members 
of State militia to protect defendant from violence— 

The presence during the trial of a defendant for burglary of a guard con- 
sisting of 28 armed members of the State militia for the purpose of protecting 
the defendant during the trial from apprehending violence, did not deprive the 
defendant of a fair and.impartial trial. < 


State v. Lawrence; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 90, Sept. 20, 1930. 


Municipal corporations—Public improvements—Bonds—Electric light plant reve- 
nue bonds—Approval of. voters— 

An ordinance of a South Dakota city providing for the issuance of electric 
light plant revenue bonds for the purpose of constructing an addition to the 
electric light plant owned and operated by the city, adopted without the ap- 
proval of the voters of the city under a statute providing for such approval as 
a condition to the issuance of municipal bonds, was void, although the bonds 
were to be payable solely from the revenue of the electric plant and not out 
of the proceeds of taxation, and the ordinance could not be sustained on the 
theory that the city, having the express power to own and operate the pet 
had the implied power to issue such bonds, since the legislature of the State, 
by such statute, expressly empowered the city to issue bonds with the require- 
ment that the bonds be approved by the voters, and there was, therefore, no 
room for the implied power. 


Hesse v. City of Watertown et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7017, Sept. 22, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—A ppeal—Time for perfecting appeal— 
Where a motion for a new trial was made in a workmen’s compensation case 
in Nebraska after the entry of the judgment the 30-day period for the per- 
fecting of an appeal commenced to run on the overruling of the motion and 
not on the entry of the judgment, although the statute provides that the appeal 
shall be perfected within 30 days from the entry of the judgment. 


Lincoln Packing Co. et al. v. Coe; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27452, Sept. 23, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary, 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Constitutional law—Due process—Water rates—Confiscatory rates— 


Water rates fixed by the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey, 
which would yield a return of less than 7% per cent on the present value of the 
water company’s property, would be confiscatory and therefore violative of the 
company’s rights under the Fourteenth Amendment.—Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners of New Jersey v. Elizabethtown Water Company, Consolidated. 
(C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 2336, Sept. 30, 1930. 


Water supply—Rates—Action to restrain enforcement—Evidence—Chart show- 
ing rates charged in other cities— 

In an action to restrain a State public utility board from enforcing water 
rates fixed by the board, in which it was claimed by the water company that the 
rates were confiscatory, a chart showing water rates charged in 33 cities in 
different parts of the country, some of whose plants were owned and operated 
by the municipalities, offered in evidence by the board as a basis of comparison 
with the rates imposed by the board, was properly excluded, in the absence of 
a showing that the other cities were comparable with the municipalities served 
by ‘the rates fixed by the board or that the operating costs were similar.— 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey v. Elizabethtown Water 
Company, Consolidated. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2336, Sept. 30, 1930. 


Water supply—Rates—Determination of rate base—Present value—Determina- 
tion as of time of inquiry— 


On appeal from a decree restraining a State public utility board from en- 
forcing water rates fixed by the board, involving a determination of the present 
value of the water company’s property as the rate base, the circuit court of 
appeals will fix the valuation of the property as of the time.of the inquiry before 
the board and the entry of the board’s order and not as of the time of the entry 
of the decree two years later.—Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey v. Elizabethtown Water Company, Consolidated. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2336, Sept. 30, 1930. , 
Water supply—Rates—Valuation—Going concern—Overhead—Reserve for work- 
ing capital— 

In_ fixing the valuation of a water company for rate purposes, the allowance 
of 17 per cent for overhead, of 10 per cent as a going concern, and of $150,000 
as a reserve for working capital, making the total amount $8,402,020.50 held 
proper.—Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey v. Elizabethtown 
Water Company, Consolidated. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 2336, Sept. 30, 1930. 
Water supply—Rates—Enforcement—Injunction against enforcement—Exercise 
by court of independent judgment— 

In an action to restrain a State 
rates fixed by the board on the gro 
ing the present value of the water 


public utility board from enforcing water 
und that the rates, the court, in ascertain- 
he 5 > company’s property as the rate base will 
curnene mio eager suave of Public Utility Commissioners of New 
ersey v. Elizabethtown Water Company, Consolidated. (C. C. A. 3.)— 

Daily, 2336, Sept. 30, 1930. Pre ‘ ee ee ee 


Woter supply—Rates—Elements of rate base—Reservoir used for overfiew from 
ns— ’ 


A small reservoir built 20 years ago which was owned by a w 
and was used by it as a “balancing” reservoir for overflow arent _ conte te 
the event of excessive pressure, was used by the company in the public service 
and its value was properly included in the rate base although there had been 
no water in the reservoir for three years prior to the rate proceeding.—Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey v. Elizabethtown Water Compan 
Consolidated. (C. C. A. 3.).—V U.S. Daily, 2336, Sept. 30, 19380. ” 


Water supply—Rates—Elements of r. 
system— bs 2 


Where it would take at least two years to reproduce the pipi 
water mpely company, the cost of reproduction should be Sompened in nonce 
taining the rate base, according to prices coyering such a period and not the 
—. es = a2 ae oe ie neasing Boars of Public Utility Commissioners 
‘ v. Eliza wn Water Company, i fs _ 
V U. S. Daily, 2336, Sept. 80, 1930. pana anus allan ah 


- 
Water supply—Rates—Elements of rate base—V 
wells— 

In fixing the valuation of the pro 
the water supply through wells on la 


ate base—Cost of reproducing piping 


alue of water supply through 


ay ot .. company for rate purposes, 
b ; ne e company m 

be a thing of value for which an allowance is to . made in addition to the vanes 
of the land itself, according to the abundance and depth of the water in the 
locality, since if water is everywhere only a few feet beneath the surface, no 
value can be given it outside the present cost value of sinking shallow wells 
but if rarely found at any depth in hundreds of square miles, water supply if 
found and developed is a thing of great value and such value should be included 
in a rate base.—Board of P®blic Utility Commissioners of New Jersey v. Eliza- 


bethtown Water, Company, C li — ily, : 
Sept 800 150 RO pany, Consolidated. (C. C. a: 8) V U.S. Daily, 2336, 


Water supply—Rates—Elements of rate base—Unincurred cost t 
ment for repair or replacement of mains— Pas pane 


Where old water mains have been covered by modern avement, t 
company is not entitled to include, as an anes of the ten io of tee 
property for rate-fixing purposes, the cost, not yet incurred, of cutting pave- 
ments for reaching, repairing or replacing the mains, since such cost may never 
be incurred, or may be incurred so far in the.future that conditions and costs 
may have changed, and it is unfair to estimate and add the present cost of 
repairs, not made, as an element in ascertaining present value of property as 
a rate base.—Board of Public Utility Commiatouses of New Jersey v. Eliza- 


bethtown Water Company, C lidated. . . 3.)— i 
aon ae ieee pany, Consolidate (C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2386, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presented Herein, Beinc 
PuBLIsHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


Claims Against © 
Government Are 
Pending Decision 
Six Cases Before Suprema 
Court Involve Awards; 


International Aspect in 
Two of Actions 


The United States Government is 
made the object of claims, other than 
for refund of taxes, in six of the cases 
already on the October, 1930, docket of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which holds its first meeting on Oct. 6. 

Two of the cases carry an interna- 
tional aspect, one arising out‘of water 
diversion understandings between Cana- 
dian and Federal authorities and regu- 
lations made by the Secretary of War 
thereunder and the other being a suit 
by a Russian corporation held by the 
lower court to have no right to sue. The 
other cases involve a suit by an alien, 
the Emergency Officer’s Retirement Act 
and three cases asking interest on Fed- 
eral debts. 

This classification is exclusive of Fed- 
eral tax claims which were reviewed in 
an article of this series which appeared 
in the issues of Sept. 26 and 27. . 

_. The International Paper Company, i 
its suit against the United States, No. 
37, asks for $304,685.26 as compensation 
for “actual out-of-pocket expenses” sus- 
tained by reason of the requisition of, 
its power and the resultant shutting 
down of its plant at Niagara Falls by 
order of the Secretary of War, which 
order was subsequently abrogated. . 
Government View Stated . 

According to the brief of the Govelnf 
ment in opposition to the grant of 
writ of certiorari, the question presented 
by the case is whether the requisition 
by the President, because of the exigen- 
cies of national security and defense, 
of the distribution of electrical power 
capable of being produced by the 
Niagara Falls Power Company by the 
utilization of all the water it was author- 
ized to divert from the Niagara River 
under its license from the Secretary of 
War, entitled the petitioner to a judg- 
ment for compensation against the 
United States. 

The sum of $1,412,532.35 is sought to 
be recovered from the Government by 
the Russian Volunteer Fleet Corporation 
in a case in which the United States is 
named as defendant, No. .39.; Certiorari 
has been granted in both this and the 
International Paper Company case. 

The suit was brought by the corpora- 


)|tion, organized and existing under {| 


laws of Russia, to recover the value 
two ship-building contracts requisitioned 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
1917. Although, it is stated in the peti- 
tion, the Fleet Corporation at the time 
of requisition of the contracts recognized 
the right of the petitioner to compensa- 
tion and has since valued that right at 
the sum sued for, no payment has yet 
been made. The corporation, not satis 
fied with the finding of the Fleet Cor- 
poration brought suit in the Court of 
Claims, but that court held that, suing 
of the United States being reserved to 
citizens of sovereignties the existing, 
governments of which are “recognized” 
by the Department of State, the Rus- 
sian Volunteer Fleet Corporation had no 
standing to maintain its suit. 

In the case of De Luca w United 
States, No. 299, another such requisi- 
tioning of ship building contracts is sued 
upon. In that case, however, it is ex- 
plained in the petition which awaits the 
eourt’s action, an alleged settlement 
agreement between the respondent and 
the petitioner, an Italian subject, is 
claimed to be void because it was ob- 
tained through duress. ’ 

The Court of Claims, it is added, held 
that the suit was barred by the statute 
of limitations. This holding the peti- 
tioner contests on the ground that the 
limitations of the Court of Claims Act 
of 1868 does not apply to “persons be- 
yond the seas.” 

The authority of the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, where an applicant 
for retirement under the Emergency Offi- 
cer’s Retirement Act had a rating of not 
less than 30 per cent at the time of 
the passage of the act, to later deter- 
mine that that rating was incorrect, and 
rerate the applicant as being disabled 
to a degree of not more than 10 per 
cent is at issue in the case of United 
States ex rel., Livingston v. Hines, No. 
292. 

According to the petition, -Mr. Living. 
ston was entitled to be rated at 31 per 
cent disabled at the time of the passage 
of the act and filed application for re- 
tirement pay under its provisions. The 
claim being denied by the Director of 
the Veterans* Bureau, a writ of manda- 
mus to compel payment was filed in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Pending the rule to show cause 
the Director rerated Mr. Livingston at 
10 per cent, excluding him from the 
benefits of the act. This, it is contended 
in the petition, he was without authority 
to do. 

Interest Is Claimed 

In addition to these are three cases in 
which the petitioners ask for reviews of 
cases wherein they were denied interest 
on judgments against the United States, 

In the brief of the petitioner in At- 
lantic Refining Co. v. United States, it is 
stated that the, United States requisi- 
tioned the use of two of the petitioners’, 
vessels and an agreement was signe 
providing specifically for certain pay- 
ments “as the just compensation re- 


¥ j 


« 


quired by law” gt the end of every month 


of service. 

The vessels, it is alleged, earned cer- 
tain hire which was not paid and, upon 
suit in the Court of Claims judgment 
was recovered without interest on the 
principal sums found to be due. Phe peti- 
tioners inquire as to whether an agree- 
ment in terms to pay at times certain 


;sums as “just compensation” constituted 


base is present value, * * *.” 
We shall, therefore, dispose cf the fac 
issues of this case by determining the 
resent value of the property of the util- 


t| court, nor do they bind this court on re- 


| the very practical purpose for whic 


iew. The instrument was admissible for , 
h it| their streets to the penalty of paying 


of property for rate-making purposes. 
That would subject people who improve 


, 5 740,496, the master added $842,165 as 
Still another instance. In some States,|his valuation of land (previously dis- 
as in some regions of New Jersey, water|cussed) and $82,710.50 for 


may be found in abundance at reason-| Easements. “The company’s witnesses 


gard. It complains that only 15 per cent 
was allowed in Middlesex and Plainfield- 
Union water cases. (10 Fed, (2d) 519; 
30 Fed. (2d) 846.) The Board has not 


ity as a base for rates. Incidentally, | 
there is a dispute between the parties as 
to the period at which the “present” 
value is to be determined, whether at the 
time the bill was filed or at the time the 
decree was entered, as the Board con- 
tends. 

We.hold, as the issue arose with the 
bill, or, rather, from the order which the 
bill attacked, that the time at which to 
compute values is primarily, the time of 
the Board’s order fixing the’alleged con- 
fiscatory rates and also the time of the 
iry, Wilcox v. Consolidated Gas Co., 
U. S. 19; McCardle v. Indianapolis 
Water Co., 272 U. S. 400, when the testi- 


_ mony bears upon that period, rather than 


at the time of entry of the decree which 
two years later, during which period 

y variables as to costs and values 

y entered in respect to some of 


was introduced. And just here we shall | higher water rates fo: all time. There- 


pass on another matter of evidence. 
Doubtful Testimony Found 
To Be Properly Excluded 


The Board offered in evidence a table 
or chart showing water rates charged in 
33 cities in different parts of the coun- 
try, some of whose plants were owned 
and operated by municipalities, as a 
basis of comparison with the rates im- 
posed by the Board. The information 
contained in this chart was largely se- 
cured by correspondence and was there- 
fore hearsay. 

Aside from this technical objection, we 
hold that this doubtful evidence of com- 
parative rates was properly excluded be- 
cause there was little, if anything, to 
show that the cities in question were 
comparable with the municipalities here 


fore we deduct the sum included for 
this item from the court’s decree of 
$10,000,000 and sustain the master’s de- 
duction. nares 

Pipes. In appraising tangible prop- 
erty a very real issue arose with respect 
to the cost of pipes, although the out- 
come, whatever it should be, will not 
affect the ultimate question of valuation 
on which to base a fair return, for if 
found at the Board’s figure and a cor- 
responding deduction be made, the rates 
filed by the Board would still produce 
a return that would fall short. of the 
7% per cent it stated the company 
| should have. 


| The company’s figure of cost of pipes 


f.o.b. Elizabeth was $2,295,193. The 
Board says this figure should be 
“pruned.” It was reached by reckoning 


? 


able depths on one side of a ridge and 
not at all or only at great depths and, 
with slight flow on the other side. On! 
this subject, as it pertains to the case 
‘in hand, we are constrained to say that 
the evidence is not full enough to per- 
mit of a decision with any degree of 
certainty, even if we were required to 
make one. But in this case a decision 
one way or the other is not necessary 
to a proper determination of a rate base 
on which to predicate the allowable re- 
turn of 7% per cent. If excluded from 
the rate base as in the master’s cal- 
culation, still the rates imposed by the 
Board will not yield the return it allows; 
and neither will the rates filed by the 
company. : 

Returning to the master’s figure of 
$5,505,570 (previously noted), which was! 
left after deducting sundry unacceptable 
company figures from its total. of . $9,- 


1 


| 





appraised the easements or rights of convinced us that the allowance is ex- 


way for pipe lines at $82,710.50. The|°&SS!ve. 
Board at the argument here put the value; Second, allowance as a going concern 
at a on, company Seugnt eae of 10 per cent, or $756,597, The Board 
master foun ere s no dispute : ; 

as to the company’s figures. There was allows nothing. To , Say that this 
a dispute between counsel at the argu-}Property has no additional value as 
ment before the master but there is lit-'a going concern ~ over’ the 
tle contradiction in the testimony. The cost of reproduction of its 
evidence compelled the master’s finding.| property does not accord with 

Following the value of easements the 
master added the stipulated sum of $36,- 
197 for cost of paving actually cut at 
reproduction cost copqecintee, making a 
total value for tangible property of $6,- 
466,642.50. Then follow values of three 
iftangibles: | ~ 

First, allowance for overhead at 17 
per cent, or $1,099,329. That some ai- 
lowance should be made is evidenced by 
the concession. of .the. Board. in this re- | 


dence, nor does it follow the trend of 
such cases where value as a going con- 
cern is recognized and, when proved, is 
included. Des Moines Gas Co. v. Des 
Moines, 238 U. S. 153; McCardle v. In- 
dianapolis Water Company 272 U. §S. 


Board, 98 N. J. L. 41; 100 N. J. L. 177; 
Adams Express Company v. Ohio, 166 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


400; Hackensack Water Company v, 


\ 
| 


an express agreement to pay interest. 
In the case of Ellis v. United States, 
No. 174, interest is sought on a judgment 
for Liberty Bonds deposited on a pur- 
chase from the Government and found ‘to 
be wrongfully detained. The interest 
waS'tenied by the Court of Claims. 
Interest on reasonable royalties for the 
use of a patent for an X-ray tube is asked 
in the case of Waite v. United States, 
The sole error alleged to have:been com- 
mitted in the Court of Claims, to which a 
writ of certiorari is prayed, is the refusal 
of the court to allow interest on the 


bare | amount of reasonable royalties from the 
physicai|time payment thereof should have beer 
the evi-| made. 


Another article of this series, pre- 

_ senting by subject matter a sum- 

mary of the cases on the docket of 

the Supreme Court of the United 

States, which relates, to insurance 

cases, appears on page 8 of this 
issue. 

The next two articles, dealing with 
public utility cases and those involv- 
ing alien property problems, will be 
published in the issue of Oct. 1, 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


* 


Are. PRESENTED Herein, BErNG 


PusLisHep WitkOuT ComMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Deduction for Contribution to Aid 
Bank Upheld as Uncollectible Debt 


Facts of Case Held Not to Permit Reduction of 
_ Taxes of Director of Institution on Ground 


\ 


St. Louis, Mo.—In computing his Fed- 
eral income tax, the taxpayer was en- 
titled to deduct as a bad debt a contri- 
bution he had made to a certain pool, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for tne Fighth 
Circuit held in this case. The poo! was 
organized to take up perilous -obliga- 
tions of a bank in which the taxpayer 
was a director and those obligations 
afterwards became worthless, the opin- 
ion explained. The amount of the con- 
tribution could not have been deducted 
as a loss, the court ruled, pointing out 
that only those losses incurrgd in trade 
or business or in transactions entered 
into for profit are deductible under that 
head. The taxpayer was engaged in the 
insurance business and his contribution 
was not made with a view to profit, the 
court explained. 


E. B. STEPHENSON 
” Vv. 


CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | 


Prpenit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8661. 


On petition to review decision of Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


T, S. ALLEN (H. J. RequarRTE and 0. C./9 


Woop on the brief), for appellant; 
BarwaM H. Gary (G. A. YOUNGQUIST, 
SewAt Key, C. M. CHAREST and JOE 
S. FRANKLAND on the brief), for ap- 


pellee, | 


© Before SToNE and VAN _VALKENBURGH, 
X% Circuit Judges, and Davis, District 
Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 12, 1930 

Davis, District Judge, 
opinion of the court. : Fa 

This is a petition to review a decision 
of the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals affirming the action of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal, Revenue in asserting 
a deficiency of inome tax for the year 
1921 in the sum of $975.71, and for the 
year 1922 in the sum of $1,701.84 against 
appellant. 

The appellant claims that he was en- 
titled to certain deductions from income 
under section 214 (2) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, 26 U. S. C. A. 955, providing 
that in computing income there shall be 
allowed as deductions: 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insur- 

] or otherwise if incurred in trade or 
TWthess. 


(5) Losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insur-; 
ancé or otherwise, if incurred in any trans- 
action entered into for profit, though not 
connected with the trade or business. 

(7) Debts ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within the taxable year. | 


Grounds for 
Rejection Stated 


The Board rejected the petition on the 
following grounds: 

“(1) That even though petitioner was 
engaged in business as a banker, the pur- 
chase of notes from the bank by peti- 
tioner was an individual venture and the 
loss was not ‘incurred in trade or busi- 
ness’; (2) there was no evidence peti- 
_tioner purchased the securities as a 
transaction entered into for profit; (3) 
there was no proof of loss; (4) there 
‘was no proof that petitioner sustained a 
loss because he assumed a moral obli- 
gee in purchasing paper from his bank 
o’provide it with liquid capital.” 
€ The appellant,‘ who was in the busi- 
ness of. life~insurance and money loan- 
ing on behalf of insurance companies, 
was a member of the board of directors 
of the City National Bank of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in 1919 and 1920, and chair- 
man of the board in 1921. There were 
16 directors and about 160 stockholders. 

rs bank was largely controlled by L.| 
y . Howey and L. J. Dunn, president and, 
vice president respectively. They owned | 
more than 50 per cent of the stock. 

The bank through Howey and Dunn 
had extended large lines of credit to cer- 
tain creditors, corporations and _ individ- 
uals. The extent of its loans was not 
known to the directors. The larger bor- 
rowers were the Hebb Motor Company, 
the Patriot Motor Company,. the Ne- 
braska Aircraft Corporation, and certain 
subsidiaries of these companies. The 
Federal reserve bank in the early part 
of 1920 refused to discount loans such as 
were being submitted by the City Na- 
tional Bank and turned back som: paper 
that they had already discounted. The! 
bank found itself in a precarious situa- | 
tion by reason thereof. The directors de- 
cided to raise a pool and to take out of 
the bank certain of these obligations 
which were thoughf by the examiners to 
be perilous. 


Plan of Financing by 
Directors Described 


Howey and Dunn, who were largely 
responsible for the cituation, agreed to 
each supply $150,000 for this purpose, 
making a total of $300,000, and this was 
in April, 1921, and they each subse- 
quently, on May 3, 1921, advanced $25,- 
000 additional, making the amount thus 
raised $350,000; the other directors sup- 
plied $398,000, making the total sum of 

748,000, of which amount the petitioner 
ontributed $35,000. These sums were 
not subscribed all at one time, but the 
pool above mentioned was the net result 
& their effort. Notes were then taken 











ol of the bank and either cash or notes 
rom the pool substituted in lieu thereof. 
The plan was for these directors, act: | 
ing through a trustee who had posses- 
sion of the paper, to collect the proceeds 
of these obligations and to first pay 
three of the parties whose advances were 
regarded as preferred and then to pro- 
rate the balance in proportion to the con- 
tribution of the various directors to the 
fund. A comparatively. small amount 
was collected of these notes. Misfortune 
overtook the makers of the notes, the 
companies executing them were forced 
to liquidate, and the total amount col- 
jected on these obligations was hardly 
sufficient to pay the three individuals 
who had preferred claims, So that the 
remainder of the contributors to the fund, 
of whom the petitioner was one, received 
nothing on that account. — “i 
Subsequent to the raising of this pool 
of $748,000, and on May 15, 1921, the 
board of directors of the City National 
Bank adopted a resolution wherein it 
was provided that inasmuch as it was 
desirable for the bank to have $1,000,000 
in cash to be used in case of emergency, 
and as: members the directors were will- 
ing 4p! purchase the notes .of the bank 
in that.sum, the officers were authorized 
to sellisuch motes to the directors to 
1,000,000. 
vided that these notes would 
recourse on the bank. The 
t mentioned were sold to the 
u exchange largely ‘or their 


delivered the! 


\for profit. 


That Item Was Business Loss 


able “to discount in ~various places 
throughout the countyy and thereby se- 
cure cash. This was a separate and dis- 
tinct transaction from the creation of 
the pool. The purchasers of these notes 
had recourse on the bank. There was 
no liability on the parteof the bank in 
ee to securities taken over by the 
pool. 


Loss Not Incurred in 


Taxpayer’s Business 


The appellant by this transaction lost 
the entire amount of his_ contributior. 
to the directors’ pool, and in his tax 
eturn for the year 1921 took a reduc- 
tion of $17,500 and a like sum for the 
year 1922. / 

Was this loss deductible ander para- 
graph 4 of section 214 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 as a loss sustained during 
the taxable year and incurred in trade 
or business? The point is made that 
appellant did not suffer this loss in the 
course of his business, that of life in- 
surance and money loaning as agent for 


eo ¢ 


This court in Mastin v. Commissioner, 

Fed. (2d) 748, adopted a statement 
of the law contained in Mente vy. Eisner, 
266 F. 161, which is as follows: “We 
thipk that the language ‘losses incurred 
in trade, are correctly construed by the 
Treasury Department as meaning in the 
actual business of the tax payer as dis- 
tinguished from isolated transactions. li 
it had been intended to permit all losses 
to be deducted it would have been easy 
to say so. Some effect must be given 
to the words ‘in trade.’ ” So it can not 
be successfully contended that the loss 
in this case was incurred in the actual 
business of the taxpayer, because this 
was an isolated undertaking separate and 
apart from appellant’s usual and actual 


business: 

Does tite situation bring the appellant 
within the provision of paragraph 5 of 
the above statute which provides for a 
deduction for losses sustained during the 
taxable year if incurred in any transac- 
tion entered into for profit though nov 
connected with trade or business? It 
seems \that the appellant did not par- 
ticipate in the plan of raising this money 
His purpose evidently was 
as an officer and director of the bank 


jto save the institution from failure. He 


thought that the notes that the directors 


were buying were good and that they | 


would be paid in due time. 
Transaction Found 
Not to Be for Profit 


The examination that he made of the | 


affairs of the various companies whose 
notes were purchased caused him to have 
confidence in their ability, to meet out- 
standing obligations. But it was quite 
evident that his purpose was not to 
make a profit out of the transaction and 
he would, no doubt, have disclaimed any 
such an object at the time. The saving 
of the institution, the avoidance of the 
effect of its failure, and the desire to 
escape the reflections. that would thereby 
be cast upon the appellant and others 
connected with the bank, were consid- 
erations that moved him in contributing 
to this fund. . But it can not be main- 
tained that he entered into this plan for 
profit. 

Was this debt ascertained to be worth- 
less and charged off within the taxable 
year? The pool held $95,400 of the 
notes of two motor companies. These 
plants were sold in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings in September, 1921, for $126,000, of 
which the pool’s share was about $23,000. 
There was a loss there of $72,400. The 
bankruptcy of the motor company was 
disastrous to the subsidiaries. The pool 
held notes of certain individuals secured 
by stock of one of the motor companies 
for $90,250. After the sale of the com- 
panies’ assets, these parties left the 
country and went to Mexico. Their 


maler were uncollectible and the loss was 
al, 


The pool held $82,572.75 in notes of 
the Standard Secyrities Corporation, the 
fiscal agent of the motor companies. 
These likewise were worthless after the 
sale of the property of the motor com- 
panies. The Sheridan Park Investment 
Company, another of the subsidiary com- 
panies, was ascertained to be a total loss 
in 1921, as the proceeds from the sale 
of all of its property was barely suffi- 
cient to pay the balance of the debt of 
the bank. This loss to the pool was 
$127;000. The pool held notes of $11,- 
104.15 of a Canadian corporation, the 
Continental Mortgage and Land Com- 
pany. The property of this company was 
heavily encumbered, and it did not ap- 
pear wise to undertake to assume the 
payment of interest and taxes on the 
prior indebtedness on this land in order 
to endeavor to protect these notes. 

The pool held notes of the Nebraska Air 
Craft Corporation aggregating $120,000. 


At a foreclosure sale under a mortgage. 


in the Spring of 1922, the property of 
this company sold for $17,500. The notes 
held by the pool were, therefore, a total 
loss. Among the other notes was one 
for $17,000, executed by W. S. Jones. It 
was ascertained to be a ‘total loss during 
that year. Notes aggregating $17,500, 
issued ‘by the Union Securities Company, 
were also held by the pool and following 
the failure of the motor companies they 
were ascertained to be worthless, 

, There was also in the pool notes orig- 
inally given to the Standard Securities 
Corporation in connection with the sale 
of automobile trucks, together with some 
debenture bonds issued by this com- 
pany. These securities aggregated $186,- 
679.91. The trustee of the pool made an 


| 
' 


| 
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Deductions—Bad debts—Contribution to pool organized for purpose of taking 


~up perilous obligations of a bank— 


The director of a bank who was engaged in the insurance business lost the 
entire amount of a contribution he had made to take up certain perilous obliga- 
tions of the bank due to the fact that such obligations became worthless; held 
that under the circumstances the amount of the contribution was deductible 
as a debt ascertained to be worthless and charged off within the taxable year.— 


Stephenson v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 


8.)—V U.S. Daily, 2337, Sept. 30, 1980. 


Deductions—Losses——Contribution to pool organized for purpose of taking up 


perilous obligations of a bank— 


The director of a bank who was engaged in the insurance business lost the 
entire, amount of a contribution he had made to take up certain perilous obliga- 
tions of the bank due to the fact that such obligations became worthless; held 
that the amount of such contribution was not deductible as a loss since it was 
not suffered in the course of the taxpayer’s business nor in a transaction entered 


into for profit—Ste 
2337, Sept. 30, 1930. 


phenson v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 8.)—V U. S: Daily, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied -wpon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner gf Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 29 / 


Eleanor Jane Zeile, executriz, estate Ed- 
ward G. Zeile, Docket No. 20094. 
The Commissioner is not estopped 


to reassert a deficiency theretofore 
abated by him. 

The whole of a2 community estate 
in California should be included in 
the gross estate of the deceased 
husband. 


The tax here involved is not 
barred by limitation. Section 1400 
(b) of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
authorizes the collection of a tax un- 
der the 1918 act, although the 1921 
act became effective in less than one 
year after the date of the decedent's 
death. 


C. D. Little, Docket No. 26035. 

Held, that the petitioner was 
merely a nominal or “dummy” stock- 
holder in the Memphis Chero Cola 
Bottling Corporation and that he 
sustained no loss in 1928, 1924 or 

° 1925, by reason of his transfer of 
certain shares of stock issued in his 
name, or by reason of receivership 
and liquidation of the corporation. 


Herbert Herf, Docket No. 29036. 

It being conceded that petitioner 
is the transferee on dissolution of 
all the assets of the Herff Motor 
Corporation, and that the value of 
such assets exceeded the amount of 
deficiency as determined in this pro- 
ceeding, he is liable,’ as transferee, 
for the deficiency so determined. 

Amount of deficiency of the Herff 
Motor Corporation for the year 

; ended Feb. 28, 1923, redetermined. 


The Mechanics Bank of New Haven et 
“‘al., executors, estate of Rollin S. Wood- 
ruff, Docket No. 38941. 

A note, given as a donation to a 
university, payable one year after 
death of both the maker and his 
wife, is not a claim, deductible from 
the ‘gross estate. 

Frederick Fraley Shoemaker, executor, 
estate of Robert Shoemaker Jr., Docket 
No. 39422. 

In an estate tax case, the interest 
of the decedent in ‘real estate held 
by decedent and his wife as tenants 
by the entirety, should be included 
in his gross estate. 


Rebates to Adjust T ax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
in adjustment of 


marized as follows in full text: 


William I. Scher 


An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1928, $37,532.42. 

Of the overassessment $37,523.25 is 
caused by the elimination from the tax- 
able income of certain amounts erro- 
neously reported in the tax returns 
since, after a field investigation and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that such amounts are the income 
of another taxpayer and were included 
in the taxable income which formed the 
basis for the assessment of a deficiency 
in tax against such other taxpayer. 

The balance.of the overassessment in 
the amount of $9.17 is caused by an in- 
crease in the amount of the earned in- 
come credit reported in the tax return 
since it is determined that such credit 
was erroneously understated. Section 31, 
Revenue Act of 1928; articles 311 and 
312, Regulations 74. 

United Pocahontas Coal Co. 

United Pocahontas Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: 1918, $9,250.92; 1919, $23,763.58; 
1920, $41,292.68; 1922, $1,596.01; 1923, 
$1,548.46. 

Invested Capital: Of the overassess- 
ments the amount of $38,768.08 is caused 
by increases in the invested capitals due 
to the inclusion therein of\ certain tan- 
gible assets at values in excess of the 


and the sale of the prdperty of the in- 
vestment company under a foreclosure, 
definitely rendered these cilaatinan 
worthless. The losses on that account 
were “from closed and completed trans- 
actions.” Mastin v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, supra. These items con- 
stitute one-half of the total amount ad- 
vanced to relieve the bank. The loss on 
some of the other accounts was more or 
less uncertain during the year of 1921, 
but the fact was definitely established 
before the end of 1922ethat the contri- 
butions made to the pool weré a com- 
plete loss. There is not the least doubt 
that appellant was thoroughly informed 
concerning the status of all these mat- 
ters, because he was the most active par- 
ticipant in all of the negotiations. 


Deduction as Ascertained 


Loss Is Sustained . 


It was not the privilege of the tax- 
payer to elect the time that the debt 
would be declared worthless, but it was 
his duty to make the deduction during 
the year that the worthlessness of the 
obligation was ascertained. Avery v.- 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 22 F. 
(2d) 6. 

Appellee contends that no loss was 
shown because the pool contributors had 
recourse on the bank and there was no 
showing that this had been resorted to, 
and hence, no proof of loss. The find- 
ing of the Board of Tax Appeals that 
“it is obvious, therefore, that the peti- 
tioners had recourse against the bank 
for any losses they might sustain 
through their purchase of these accounts, 
and in the absence of proof of the in- 
solvency of the bank, or other reasons 
why it cannot be so held, no proof of 
ultimate loss has been established,” is 


effort to collect and did collect approxi- | not supported by the evidence. 


mately $15,000 of this paper. The bal- 
ance was ascertained to be uncollectible 
in the year 1922. The total of these sums 
make an aggregate loss to the pool of 
more than $748,000. 

So that, as stated above, none of the 
contributors to this fund, except the three 
individuals who were regarded as having 
preferred claims, was reimbursed in any 
sum whatsoever. The custodian of the 
pool funds testified that 50 per cent of 
the notes held bécame worthless in 1921, 
and the balance were determined worth- 
less in 1922. This view is fully sustained 
by a careful examination of the record. 
During the year of 1921, the loss to the 
pool of $72,400 on the notes of the two 
motor companies, of $90,250 on individual 
notes secured by stock of the motor com- 
panies, of $127,000 on account of obliga- 
tions of the Sheridan Park Investment 


| Company, of $82,572.75 on the notes of 


the Standard Securities Company, of 
$11,104.15 on the debt of the Canadian 
Company, was recognized and determined 
by the interested parties, 

~- The sale of the assets of the motor 
companies’ by the trustee in bankruptcy, 


eat 


With respect to the notes issued by the 
bank as a result of the resolutjon of May 
15, 1921, there was recourse on the bank. 
But the creation of the pool was a sepa- 
rate transaction and with respect to the 
securities thereby taken out of the bank 
there was ho recourse on the institution. 
The very purpose of the creation of the 
pool would have failed of accomplish- 
ment if the bank had remained liable 
on the doubtful securities removed. There 
was an outright sale of these securities 
‘to the parties who put up this fund, and 
when the persons liable in the first in- 
stance were incapable of satisfying their 
obligations there was no remedy against 
the bank. 

Can it be said that these losses were 
“charged off’ within the taxable year? 
The testimony was that no books were 
kept by any one in connection with the 
pool except a record of receipts and dis- 
bursements. No formal requirement aS 
to what will constitute an actual charg- 
ing off of a worthless debt seems to pre- 
vail. Where the taxpayer, acting in 


good faith, and im accordance with the: rates or the company’s rates on the| Fed, (2d) 859. 


par value of the Stock issued therefor, 
of surplus reserves erroneously omitted 
by the taxpayer, and of certain miscel- 
laneous additions, since after thorough 
field investigations of the taxpayer’s 
properties and accounting records and 
an extensive review in the Bureau, it 
is determined that the invested capitals 
as previously determined for 1918 and 
1919 and as reported in the return for 
{1920 do not properly reflect the value 
‘ of such assets and were otherwise under- 
stated. Section 326, Revenue Act of 
1918, and the regulations promulgated 


thereunder. 
! Depletion and Depreciation: The 
amounts of $18,632.60 and $10,219.46 of 
the overassessments result from the al- 
lowance of additional deductions for de- 
pletion and depreciation due to a revalu- 
ation of certain of the taxpayer’s assets 
and to the fact that consideration of ad- 
ditional data and an 

the taxpayer’s records discloses that the 
amounts allowed in prior audits covering 
the years 1918 and 1919 and the amounts 
deducted in the returns for 1920, 1922, 
and 1923 were inadequate and less than 
the reasonable allowances authorized by 
sections 234(a)(7) atid (9), Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and.1921, and articles 161, 224, 
and 561, Regulations 45 and 62. 

Loss: The allowance of a deduction 
representing a loss incurred during the 
year 1920 because of the abandonment 
of certain assets causes $9,831.51 of. the 
overassessment for that year. The 
amount of the loss is determined after a 
thorough consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances. Section 284(a)(4), 
Revenue Act of 1918; articles 143 and 
561, Regulations 45. ” 
worthless debt, there has, been compli- 
ance with the statute. Jones et al. v. 
| Commissioner of Internal Revenue, (C. 
C. A. 7) 88 F. (2d)° 550. This, too, has 
been the uniform ruling of, the Board, 
Mitten v. Commissioner, 11 B. T. A. 731. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is reversed and the cause remanded 
for further proceedings in accordance 
with views herein expressed. 

Water Utility Is Upheld 
In Protest Against Rates 
[Continued from Page 6.] 
U. S. 185. The evidence sustains the 
value of 10 per cent. 

Third, reserve for working capital, 
$150,000. This is a reduction of $50,000 
from the company’s claim and an in- 
crease of $50,000 over the Board’s claim. 
We do not understand that the Board 
seriously contested this allowance. Any- 
how, it is a proper element of value 


fact, forms a mental determination, dur- 
ing the taxable year, under the circum- 
stances here present, to charge off a 


and on the evidence was properly ap- | 


praised, 


When these three items were added 
the master found the total value of all 
property, tangible and _ intangible, 
amounted to $8,472,568.50, which after a 
deduction made necessary by an error 
amounted finally to $8,402,020.50. This 
‘ve find to be as nearly a correct deter- 
mination of a rate base as can be figured 


out from the mass of evidence in this 
case, 


While of course this court has no 


power to fix rates, the rates prescribed ! 
by the Board and the rates filed by the 


utility company are necessarily perti- 
nent in determining whether the order 
is confiscatory and the decree is right 
or wrong. The Board by its brief re- 
auces the return of 7% per_cent, which 
we understand it first regarded as per- 
missible, to a claimed return of 6% per 


cent or 7 per cent, citing cases where | 


the Supreme Court found 6 per cent and 
7 per cent adequate. “What is a fair 
return,” that court said in the case of 
the Baltimore utility, supra, “cannot be 
settled by invoking decisions of this 
court made years ago based upon condi- 
tions radically different from those which 
prevail today.” 

It would be difficult, indeed impossible, 
on the record before us, to compare con- 
ditions in the cited cases with those in 
this case and therefore improper to limit 
the return in this case to the return in 
one or another of those cases. A re- 
turn of 7% per cent, regarded by the 
Board as reasonable, is not, on the evi- 
dence, produced by either the Board’s 


/ 


f 


investigation of 


Compensation 


For Device Held 
Subject t o. Tax 


Wisconsin Board Rules Law 


Granting Immunity on! 


Royalties From _ Patents 
Not Applicable in Case 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Sept. 29. 


Compensatign received by an employe 
for designing certain magnetos was not 
exempt from the Wisconsin income tax, 
the State Tax Commission of that State 
has held. Royalties from patents are tax 
exempt, the ruling explained. The mag- 
netos in question were patented, but 
under the facts stated, payments to the 
employe were not royalties, the Com- 
mission ruled. The full text follows: 

, This is an appeal to the tax commis- 
sion by the assessor, of incomes for Mil- 
waukee County from the determination 
of the income tax board of review for 
Milwaukee County involving the income 
of Herman C. Mueller for the years 1926, 
1927 and 1928. The board of review held 
that the taxes herein involved should be 
canceled in accordance with the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Long v. Rockwood, 277 U. S. 
142. 

Agrecment Cited 


The record made before the board of 
review shows that Herman C. Mueller 
entered into an agreement with the Evin- 
rude Motor Company in 1913 whereby 
said company employed Mueller, and 
Mueller agreed to devote all of his time 
during the employment to experimenting 
on a magneto suitable for Evinrude de- 
tachable rowboat motors and cance mo- 
tors. For the first two months he was 
to receive $20 per week, and further em- 
ployment and compensation thereafter 
was to be a matter of mutual agreement. 
The testimony shows that Mueller started 
in the .company’s employment at $20 a 
week, and after experimenting on the 
magneto he continued in the company’s 
employment doing’ general experimental 
work; that under the contract Mueller 
would have received an additional $1,000 
compensation, even though no patent had 
been issued, if the experimental work re- 
sulted in a magneto which was useful but 
not of sufficient value. - If his work re- 
| sulted in a suitable magneto he was to 
receive a compensation of 25 cents upon 
each magneto sold in both foreign and 
domestic markets. . 

The contract provides that in the event 
of inventing and designing a suitable 
magneto for the Evinrude motor, such 
invented and designed magneto is to be 


The obtaining of patents in foreign coun- 


company. 
Further Provisions 

The contract further provided that 
“The party of the second part (Mueller) 
agrees during the life of his employment 
as referred to in clause No. 1 to refer all 
other inventions and designing of the 
party of the first part (Evinrude Motor 
Company) for acceptance or refusal, 
upon same conditions as for said mag- 
neto. The party of the second part faith- 
fully and sincerely claims that up to this 
time he has not perfected a magneto suit- 
able for the Evinrude detachable rowboat 
motor and will not unfairly conceal any 
new principles applicable for magnetos 
for the Evinrude detachable rowboat mo- 
tors and canoe motors, but instead hereby 
faithfully and sincerely promises to con- 
sider such new principles and ideas to be 
the property of the party of the first 
part as long as such inventions, design- 
ings and discoveries are made during the 
party of the second part’s employment by 
the party of the first part.” 

The contract also provides that “in case 
a market can be created so as to apply 
the same principle of magneto for other 
users, the party of the second part 
(Mueller) is to assist in designing and 
perfecting such magneto.” 

Subsequent to 1913 the Evinrude Motor 
Company entered into a contract with 
Briggs and Stratton Company whereby 
it permitted Briggs and Stratton Com- 
pany to use these magnetos in the manu- 
facture of their motor gvheels for a fixed 
fee per magneto. By a subsequent agree- 
ment the fee to be paid by Briggs and 
Stratton Company to Evinrude Motor 
Company was revised. 


Compensation Revised 





Mueller a party to these agreements in 
‘order to revise the amount of cumpensa- 
tion he was to receive from Evinrude 
Motor Company for magnetos which 
| Evinrude Motor 
Briggs and Stratton Company to make. 
Under these agreements Mueller was to 
| receive one-half of the amounts which 
the Evinrude Motor Company received 
from Briggs and Stratton Company. The 
; evidence shows that the agreements be- 
tween the Evinrude Motor Company and 
| Briggs and Stratton Company involved 
five patents, three of which ‘were taken 
}out in the name of Mueller, and two in 
the names of other persons. 

The specifications of letters patent 
| show that three applications for letters 
atent were made by “Herman C. Muel- 
i er, of Milwaukee, Wis, assignor to Evin- 
jrude Motor Company, of Milwaukee, 
| Wis., a corporation of Wisconsin.” The 
amounts received from Briggs and Strat- 
ton Company appear to have been de- 
|rived from all these patents, 
| The commission has given this matter 
its careful consideration, and finds that 
; the taxpayer’s income which is involved 
in this appeal does not fall within the 
jrule laid down in the case of Long v. 
Rockwood, 277 U. S. 142. 

Ruling on Income 

This income of .Mueller did not consti- 
tute royalties from patents, but on the 
contrary it clearly resulted from a con- 
tract of employment with the Evinrude 
Motor Company and from his agreement 
to regard the fruits of his labor as the 
property of his employer. For these con- 
siderations he was to receive compensa- 
| tion as set forth in the 1913 contract and 
its subsequent modifications. 





mination of the board of review herein be 


that the assessment as made by the as- 
sessor of incomes be and the same is 
hereby reinstated. 

It is further ordered that the county 
iclerk notify the parties to thi; appeal 


court’s base valuation or on the mas- 
ter’s base valuation. 





The decree of the district court is af- | 


firmed, costs both below and on appeal 
to be taxed against the plaintiff-appellee. 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners v. 
Plainfield-Union Water—Company, 30 


' Green, John Calvin. 


| Fackson, Mrs. Gertrude Storms. 


considered the property of the company, | 
and if patented the patents are to be} 
| signed over on demand for Lhe company. } 


tries was left to the discretion of the: 


The Evinrude Motor Company made | 


Company permitted | 


|of the State Tax Commissions, 
| buses are used for purposes other thay | 


It is therefore ordered that the deter- | 


and the same is hereby reversed, and | 


of the tax commission’s decision herein. | 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Cripps, Charles Alfred, baron Parmoor. A 
treatise on the principles of the law of 
compensation, By... 6th ed., by Aubrey 
T. Lawrence and R. Stafford Cripps. 1716 
p. London, Stevens and sons, 1922, 

30-20611 

Crowther, J. G. Short stories in science. 
(Science for you.) 213 p. London, G. 
Routledge & sons, 1929. 30-20296 

Forbes. George ... The stars, by... 
(The new library.) 126 p., illus. N. Y., 
J. Cape & H. Smith, 1929. 30-26632 

Frank, Arthur De Witt. The development 
of the federal program of flood control 
on the Mississippi River. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1930. Pub- 
lished also as Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public law, ed. by the Fac- 
ulty of political science of Columbia 
university, no. 323.) 271 p. N. Y., 1930. 

30-20290 

Good, Warren Randall. Plane geometry, 
by ... and Hope H. Chipman. 280 p., 
illus. Phil, J. B. Lippincott co., 1980. 

30-20607 

Latin word list for 

second years, arranged 

° N. Y¥., Oxford book co., 
(1929. 30-20272 

Harper, Harry. The evolution of the flying 
machine; balloon: airship: aeroplane. 
288 p. London, Hutchinson & co., 1930. 

_- 30-20288 

Howell, Almonte Charles. A handbook of 
English in engineering usage, by... 308 
p, illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 

30-20282 

Logicals. 
80 p. Mystic, Conn., The Mystic stand- 
ard, 1930. 30-20271 

Johnsen, Julia E., comp. . Selected ar- 
ticles on law enforcement. (The Hand- 
book series. ser. iii, v. 4.) 411 p. N. 
Y., The H. W. Wilson co., 1930. 30-26815 

Kauffman, Treva Erdine. . Teaching 
problems in home economics, by .. . 
37 illustrations. (Lippincott’s home eco- 
nomics texts.) 176 p., illus. Phil. J. 
B. Lippincott co., 1930. 30-20287 

Keeble, Alfred L. Cabinet making; theory 
and practice, by... with over two hun- 
dred and fifty @lack and white illustra- 
tions and original designs by the author. 
174 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1930, 30-20289 

Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph. .. . Energy. 
(The new library.) 144 p. N.Y, Jd. 
Cape & H. Smith, 1929. 30-26634 

Mason, Dexter, comp. The art of drinking; 
or, What to make with what you have, 
together with divers succulent canapes 
suitable to each occasion, compiled by... 
76 p. N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 

30-20286 

National league of women voters. Com- 
mittee on the legal status of women. A 
survey of the legal status of women in 
the forty-eight states, following the pro- 
gram of the Committee on the legal 
status of women, National league of 
women voters. Rev. ed., March, 1930. 
228 p. Washington, D. C., National league 
of women voters, 1930. 30-20608 

Orban, Balint. Dental histology and em- 
bryology, by... 2d ed. Two hundred 
one illustrations. 218 p., illus. Phil., P. 
Blakiston’s son & co., 1929. 30-20281 

Rolland, Romain. Jean-Christopher; An- 
toinette, par... edited by Henry Ward 
Church. 147 p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 
1930. 30-20267 

Rubio, David, ed. Spanish fables, edited 
by ... and Henri C. Neel, illustrations 
by F. Marco. 138 p., illus. N. Y., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1930. 30-20274 

Ryan, Edwin. A college handbook to New- 
man. 121 p. Washington, D. C., The 
Catholic education press, 1930. 30-20275 

Sayre, Francis Bowes. A selection of cases 
on criminal law, with an introduction. by 
Roscoe Pound. Abridged ed. 163 p. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Lawyers co-opera- 
tive publishing co., 1930. 30-20609 

Smallwood, William Martin. A text-book of 
biology for students in general, medical 
and technical courses, by ... 6th ed., 
thoroughly rev., illustrated with 174 en- 
gravings and 4 plates in colors. 470 p., 
illus. Phil., Lea & Febiger, 1930. 

30-20292 

Stewart, Charles John. Aircraft instruments. 

269 p., illus. London, Chapman & Hall, 
30-20291 
The pathology of diabetes 


. with a foreword by El- 


! 
illustrated with 83 
engravings and 2 colored plates. 


212 p., | 
illus. Phil., Lea & Febiger, 1930. 


30+20277 

Welte, Herbert David. .. . Standard serv- 
ice geometry work-book. Teacher’s ed. 
y...and F. B. Knight. (Standard 
mathematical service, ed. by G. W. Myers.) | 
134 p. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and co., 
1929. 30-20293 
Willoughby, George A. . .. Electric motor 
work, by ... edited by R. W. Selvidge. 
(The Selvidge series of instruction man- 
uals.) 196 p. illus. Peoria, Ill., The 
Manual arts press, 1930. 30-20284 
Yeingst, Wilbur M. Practical problems in 
arithmetic. 1 v. St. Louis, Mo., Webster 
publishing co., 1930. 30-20295 


the first and 
71 p. 


1930. 
Warren, Shields. 

mellitus, by. . 

liott P. Joslin... 


Allen, Frank Waller. Creative living.. 252 
p. Long Beach, Calif., Pub. by F. W. 
Allen at Unity metaphysical library and 
studio, 1930, 30-19948 

American artisan. .Sheet metal. and warm 
air heating shop book, compiled by the 
editors of American artisan, the warm 
air heating and sheet metal journal. 224 
p., illus. Chicago, Porter-Spofford-Lang- 
try corp., 1930. 30-19924 

Bankette company, inc., Boston. The ter- 
centenary art book of Boston. 54 p., 
illus. Boston, Mass., The Bankette co., 
1930., 80-20100 

Brown, Charles Alexander Cameron. Elec- 


License Tags Not Reqnired 
On Alabama School Buses 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Sept. 29. 


Buses used exclusively for the trans- 


| portation of children to and from school 


are not required to carry tags, but the 


| driver must obtain a chauffeur’s license, 


according to Chairman Henry S. Long 
If the, 


carrying school children, an automobile 
license is necessary, Mr. Long explained. 


| Investigation of Practices 


Under Kansas Tax Planned 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Sept. 29. 


An investigation into alleged fraudu- 
lent practices in connection with gaso- 
line tax refunds will be made in several 
Kansas counties, according to an oral 
statement by the State Auditor, W. J. 
French. It is the contention of the State 
Highway Commission, the Auditor ex- 
plained, that many farmers buy large 
quantities of gasoline, presumably for 
agricultural purposes, and then retail it 


| without collecting the tax, or use it in 
| pleasure cars or trucks of their own. 


New Hampshire Tax Rate 
Discloses Gain Over 1929 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Sept. 29. 


The average rate of taxation in New 
Hampshire for 1930 will ve $2.84 per 
$100, an increase of 4 cents over the 
average rate for 1929, according to an 
announcement by the State Tax Commis- 
sion. 

In New Hampshire, it was explained, 
stocks and bonds owned by individuals 


| are not taxed ad valorem; instead an in- 


come tax is imposed upon interest and 
dividends at the average property tax 
rate, 


tricity in agriculture. I. Report of an 

investigation. II. General considerations, — 

(Institute for research in agricultural 

gineering, University of Oxford. Bull 

no. 5.) 74 p. Oxford, The Cla’ 

press, 1929. 30-199 

Committee of experts for the establishment 
of an international co-ordination service 
of libraries, 1928. . . . Comite d’experts 
pour la creation d’un service interna-— 
tional de coordination des bibliotheques 
(Paris, 27 et 28 janvier 1928). Rapports 
presentes par les membres sur l’organi- 
sation et le fonctionnement des centres 
nationaux de renseignements. Commit- 
tee of experts for the establishment % 
an international co-ordination service 
libraries (Paris, January 27 and 28, 1928), 
Reports presented by the members of “st ’ 
organisation and activity of the natio f 
information bureaux. 72 p.. Paris, ee 

30-19) 


Corkey, Robert. 
The story of the League of nations in- 
terpreted for young people in sequence _ 
of lectures on organising for peace, broad- 
cast from the Belfast studio. 112 p. Lon- 
don, H. R. Allenson, 1929. 30-20117 

Darrow, Floyd Lavern. Builders of empire. 
303 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co. 
1930. 30-20102 

European fare charts, Chicago. European 
fare charts. 23 p. Chicago, Ill., Euro- 
pean fare charts, 1929. 30-20111 

Howe, Mark Antony De Wolfe. Bristol, 
Rhode Island, a town biography. 172 p. 
Cambridge Mass., Harvard university 
press, 1930. 30-20103 

Hulbert, Winiffed. West Indian treasures, 
by ... illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 161 
p. N., Y., Friendship press, 1930. 

' 30-20106 

Humphrey, Douglas. Advanced mathematics 
for students of physics and engineering. 
2 v., in 1, London, Oxford university 
press, H. Milford, 1929. 30-19935 

Huston, Wendell. Social welfare laws of thé 
forty-eight states. 1 v. Des’ Moines, Ia, 
Wendell Huston company, 1930. 30-20109 

Jacobs, Ruth. Bridge iuncheon menus, 
written by ... for Better homes and 
gardens. Des Moines, Ia., Meredith pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-19923 

Jaeger, Francis Mauritius. .. . i. Spatial 
arrangements of atomic systems and op- 
tical activity. ii. Methods, results and 
problems of precise measurements at 
high temperatures. iii. The constitution 
and structure of ultramarines. (The 
George Fisher Baker nonresident lecture= 
ship in chemistry at Cornell university. 
vol. 7.) 450 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1930. 30-19933 

Jeffreys, Hargld. The future of the earth, 
(Psyche miniatures. General series. no. 
24.) 72 p. London, K. Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & co., 1929. 30-19936 

McConnell, Dorothy F. Sugar is sweet; a 
course on the Caribbean islands for 
junior boys and girls, by... and Mar- 
garet E. Forsyth. 122 p., illus. N. ¥y 
Friendship. press, - 1930. 30-20108 

Magoon, Willard M. ... psychic and healer, 
by Vodisa Greenwood Magoon, and nine 
articles by ... 202 p. Newport, Vt. 
Printed by W. B. Bullock, 1930. 30-19949 

Malin, James Claude. The United States 
after the world war. 584 p. Boston, 
Ginn and co., 1930. 30-20107 

Marvin, Dwight Edwards. Sakira, and other 
poems. 60 p. Summit, N. J., 1930. 

30-19913 

Morgan, Leslie Allen. Security salesman- 
ship; a course presented by ... edited 
by Samuel 0. Rice. 182 p. Chicago, In= 
vestment bankers association of Americ 
1930. 30-2011 

New York. Public library. Asbestos; a list 
of references to material in the New 
York public library, compiled by William 
B. Gamble, (“Reprinted from the Bulletin. 


of the New York public library of Sept..- — : 


Oct.-Nov. 1929.” 72 p. N. Y., The New 
York public library, 1929. 30-19944 
New York. Public library. . The federal re- 
serve banking system, a bibliography 
compiled by Rollin Alger Sawyer. 106 p. 

N. Y., The New York public library, 1928. - 
0-19942 


30- 
Oxford. University. Wadham college. Li- 
brary. A short catalogue of books printed 
in England and English books _ printed 
before 1641 in the library of Wadham 
college, Oxford, compiled by H. Ae 
Wheeler, 1918. With a biographical in-= 
troduction by J. C. Squire. 101 p.. Ne 
Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1929. * 
30-19948 
Phi upsilon omicron. Beta chapter, North 
Dakota agricultural college. Kook keys; 
containing choice recipes and menu sug- 
gestions, compiled by Beta chapter of 
Phi upsilon omiecron of North Dakota 
state college, 1930. 71 p. Fargo, N. Dy 
Beta chapter, Phi usilon omicron, 1930. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclus 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Dive 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Reports of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals—Volume 15, January 19, 1929, to 
April 12, 1929. Price, $2.50. 24-27411 

A Survey of Laundries and Their Women’ 
Workers in 23 Cities—Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 78, United States 
Department of Labor. Price, 30 cents, 

L30-208 


Toxic Effect of St. Johnswort (Hypericum 
Perforatum) on Cattle and Sheep—Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 202, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 30-1081 

Statistics of Private Commercial and Busi« 
ness Schools, 1928-29—Bulletin, 1930, Now 
25, Office of Education, United States De< 
partment of the Interior. Price, 5 cents. 

(28-682) 

United States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 
Bulletin—Volume 6, Number 10, October, 
1930. Subscription price, $1.50 per years 

(25-26672) 

Game Laws for the Season 1930-31, A Sum- 

mary of the Provisions of Federal, State 


and Provincial Statutes—Farmers’ Bul ._ 


letin No, 1647, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. a 
(Agr. 6-384 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce ; 
the United States—Part II, June, 1930, © 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Come 
merce, United States Department of Com=. 
merce. Subscription price, $1.25 per 
year. (14-21465) 


State Books and 
Publications 


: 

Information regarding these publicationa 
may be obtained by writing to the de- - 

partment in the State given below. . 

Rhode Island--Rhode Island's Historie 
Background. Howard Willis Preston, Di+ 
rector of State Bureau of Information, 
Providence, 1930. 

Florida—Cooperative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economies, Agrie 
cultural Extension Service, Florida 
College for Women, Wilmon Newell, S 
rector, Tallahassee, 1929. 

Maryland—Fifty-ninth Annual Report — 
the Insurance Commissioner of the 
of Maryland, Baltimore, 1929, 

Virginia—Statute of Virginia Providi: 

a Tax on Motor Vehicle Fuels, 
sion of Purchase and Printing, 
mond, 1930. 

South Carolina—General School Law 
South Carolina. James H. Hope 
Sppertanestons of Education, . 
1929. ~~ 

Pennsylvania—The Water Resou ; 
ice and Stream Flow Resorda, at 

Fr ; “am \ 2 


sylvania, Department of 
aters, Harrisburg, 1927. 





Can world peace be won? | 


Public Utilities 


aos) 


Radio 


lidity of State Insurance Statutes 


_ To Be Determined by Supreme Court 


Pending Litigation Involves Questions of Taxes, Double Indemnity 


For Accidental Death, Waivers, and Construction of Fidelity 
Bonds and War Risk Insurance 


‘ 


Among the issues in ap 
nce cases now on ; 
ie Garreine Court of the United States 
awaiting its disposition, after the court 
convenes for the new term on Oct. 6, 
are controversies relating to the validity 
of various State insurance statutes, 
questions of taxes, matters tavervns 
double indemnity clauses for accidenta 
death, oral waivers, the construction 0 
standard fidelity bonds and war risk in- 
surance policies. ee 2 
uring the last term © e co 
Die cmests were heard in the case of 
O’Gorman and Young, Inc. v. Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co., Nos. 12 and 13, 
which have been restored to the docket 
for another presentation to the court. 
These cases involve the right of the 
State of New Jersey to regulate the com- 
missions to be paid by insurance compa- 
nies to their agents. ; i 
The regulating statute, it is explained, 
which i. known as Chap. 128 of the 
Laws of 1928, provides, in order that 
rates for insurance against the hazards 
of fire shall be reasonable, that it shall 
be unlawful for any such insurer to pay 
a commission in excess of a reasonable 
amount to any person for acting as its 
agent, or for any fire insurance company 
to pay any compensation to a Tecal agent 
in New Jersey in excess of that paid to 
any other of its local agents in that 
State. The commission paid in the pres- 
ent case was 20 per cent. 


Case Involving Modern 
W oodmen Listed 


ll other cause, directly through acci- 
dental means.” 

Death by reason of sunstroke, in the 
petition for a writ of certiorari in the 
case of Nickman v. New York Life In- 
surance Co., No. 250, is claimed to be 
such a death by accidental means, 

In this case the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals 
of the insurance company saying “‘Where 
insured, going about business affairs, ex- 
posed himself to excessive heat and died, 
injury was not effected through acci- 
dental causes, 
being an “accident.” 

The court is urged in the petition to 
consider the case for the benefit of “the 
millions of accident insurance policy 


accident insurance policy.” 
Construction for Term 
‘Burglary’ Is Asked 


A similar situation arises in the case 
of Maryland Casualty Co. v. Massey, 
No. 236. According to the petition in 
that case, which has not yet been sub- 
mitted the court, Mr. Massey, the in- 
sured, plucked a hair from the base of 
the septum of the nose. Complaining 
of pains in the region of the nose, he 
was attended professionally by a doctor 
on the following day who found an in- 
fected hair follicle. Mr. Massey died 


| 


holders,” and to determine whether or | 
not “every case of sunstroke, to which 
some persons are more susceptible than | 
others, comes within the terms of an} 


proximately 20¢injuries, including death therefrom, ef-| first bond had it not terminated, if the 
the docket of|fected independently and exclusively of} latter amount be smaller. 


-he question is as to the applicable 
bond where an act of fraud was com- 
mitted by the manager of a branch office 
of a cotton brokerage business. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that the 
date the loss was sustained determined 
the time of the breach and that the loss 
on account of the particular transaction, 


for the Sixth Circuit held in favor | having been suffered when the delivery 


was made, came under the secor.1 bond. 

The indemnitv company, however, con- 
tends that the commission of the ect f 
fraud and the time of its commission, 


high temperature not|O0t ti.e time the loss was sustained, de- 


termines under what bond the loss is 
recoverable. Under this theory recovery 
would be relegated to the first bond. 

A question of equitable procedure is 
involved in the case of Phoenix Assur- 
ance Co. v. Fleming et al., No. 353. 

The petition in this case explains that 
the petitioner and seven other insurance 
companies issued policies to Mr. Flem- 
ing covering a stock of merchandise. 
After a fire some 15 creditors filed suits 
against him and issued attachments and 
garnishment proceedings against each of 
the insurance companies. Liability was 
denied on the grounds of Mr. Fleming’s 
violations of iron-safe clauses and en- 
cumberance clauses in the policies. 


A bill was filed by the petitioner to 
determine the rights of all the parties, 
includiag the attaching creditors, and 
asked that all the parties in the c ses 
at-law and in the ancillary attachment 
or garnishment suits be enjoined from 
further prosecution. The District Court 
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Public Health 


Natural Gas Plan 
Brings Conflict of 


- Tllinois Interests 


{Manufacturer Foresees Big 
Saving if Line Is Built, But 
City of Herrin Fears Ruin 
Of Coal Industry 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 29. 

The prospective saving of 65 per cent 
of the cost of approximately 6,000,000 
cubic feet of gas per.month by a manu- 
facturing corporation at East Peoria, 
on one hand, and “gn almost complete 
breakdown of our fuel industry repre- 
sented by coal,” to the detriment of the 
City of Herrin, on the other, are among 
the questions presented to the Illinois 
Commerce Commission in connection with 
;the attempt of the Panhandle [Illinois 
Pipe Line Company to secure permission 
to construct and operate a natural gas 
|system through the central part of IIli- 
| Nols, 
The Caterpillar Tractor Company, of 
|East Peoria, which is one of the cities 
proposed to be served by the Panhandie 
Company (V. U. S. Daily, 2802), as- 
serts in an intervening petition that its 
plants have a capacity for the employ- 
ment of 8,000 men and that it manu- 
factures caterpillar tractors, combine 
harvesters and other implements which 
it sells and consigns to all the markets 
of the civilized world. 


65 Per Cent Saving Claimed 


The petition states that the plants re- 
quire the consumption of approximately 
6,000,000 cubic feet of gas per month, 
and that at present only manufactured 
gas is available. It is further asserted 





| 


|to certain securities besides the proper-| etal attorney, of the Carolina Power & | 
Light Co., were present at the hearing. 


* 


An inflation of $19,000,000 in the as- 
sets of the Carolina Power & Light Co., 


Light Co., with headquarters at Raleigh, 
N. C., was testified to Sept. 29 py Fed- 
eral Trade Commission experts in a re- 
sumption of the Commission’s inquiry 
into the financial organization of pub- 
Tie utility companies. y 

The hearing, which was held before 
Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch, con- 
sisted of the examination of expert ac- 
countants of the Commission who have 
investigated the Carolina Power & Light 
|Co., by Robert E. Healy, chief counsel 
\for the Commission. It was the jirst 
hearing in the Commission’s utility i- 


a subsidiary of the National Power &} 


‘ 


AvTHorIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARB. PRESENTED Heretn, Berna 
PUBLISHED WitHout CoMMENT BY THe UnitTep States DAILy 


Insurance - 


Inflation in Assets of Utility 
Company Asserted at Hearing| Are Granted by 


‘Appreciation of $19,000,000 Recorded in Carolina 
Power & Light Co. Case, Trade Commission 
Expert Testifies 


It was testified that the United In- 
vestors Securities Co., on whose books 
this write-up first appeared, was organ- 
ized for the sole purpose of accomplish- 
ing the merger: 

In the 1928 and 1929 reports to the 
North Carolina Corporation Commission, 
the Carolina Power &. Light Co. listed 
as one.item of “miscellaneous intangible 
capital” over $50,000,000, said Mr. Depue, 
who testified that this figure included 
pe $19,000,000 or “watered” capitaliza- 
ion. 


that part, so far as he knew, might he 
tangible properties. 
Counsel Healy directed Mr. Depue to 





\vestigation since June. 

Carl H. Depue\ was the expert who | 
told of the appreciation of $19,100,478.23, 
or 31.4 per cent of the book value of 
capital assets of the Carolina company 
jon the date of its organization on Apr. 
,6, 1926, through the merger of the old 
Carolina Power & Light Co., the Pigeon 
River Power Company and their respec- 
tive subsidiaries. This inflation, accord- 
jing to his -statement, came from “the 
duplication or appreciation of fixed capi- 
tal by inclusion therein of value assigned 


ties covered thereby.” 

_ “Was there any substantial difference 
in the cost or value at which the (old) 
Carolina Power & Light Co.’s common 
stock was carried in the investment ac- 
counts of the several companies referred 
to, and all of which, if I understood you 
correctly, acquifed and disposed of that 





that the tractor company “has inquired | 
into and ascertained that by reason of | 


stock within a period of less than a 
year.” asked Mr. Healy. | 


be prepared to state on Sept. 30 the total 
of all fees paid to the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. and the Phoenix Utility Co. 
for construction of the Norwood hydro- 
electric project by the Carolina Power & 
Light Co. and also the supervision fees 


company in 1926 and 1927. A service 


contract was included in the exhibits | 


filed. * 


P. A. Tiller, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, James M. Pou, general 
counsel, and W. H. Weatherspoon, gen- 


Robert J. Ryder, an accountant of the 
economics division of the Commission, 
the first witness, described the power 
supply, distribution and interstate trans- 
portation of the Carolina Power & Light 
Company. 


On Dec. 31, 1929, Mr. Ryder testified, | N-_Y 
the National Power & Light Company} 


owned 2,449,986, or all except the direc- 
tors’ qualifying shares, of the 2,500,000 


He said he was unable to maké a|N 
complete breakdown of the item, saying | 


paid the Electric Bond & Share by that | mr 





‘Radio Petitions 


Federal Agency 


Favorable Action Taken by. 
Commission on Group of 


Requests for Broadcast 
And Wireless Rights 


Applications granted and set for hear- 


‘ing have just been announced by the 


Federal Radio Commission as follows: 


Applications granted: 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 

Pittsburgh Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, 
‘. J. Harrisburg,. Pa., Springfield, Mo., 
Robertson, Mo., Indianapolis, Ind., granted 
construction permits for new stations; fre+ 
quencies, 8,468, 6,365, unlimited time; 8,015, 
12,180 ke., day only; 400 w., Al and A2 
emission to communicate with other Blue 
Chain stations; KGTG, same company, 
Kansas City, Mo., granted construction per 
mit, 3,460, 3,468, 6,350, 6,365 ke., unlimited 
time; 8,015, 12,180 ke. day only; 400 w., 
same as above. 

WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Bosy 
Mass., granted construction permi 
6,770, 10,450, 12,940, 17,580 ke; 1 trans 
mitter, 1 kw.; 1 transmitter, 1 kw.; Al 
emission. Change transmitter location from 
Boston to Hingham, Mass. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, * 
Calif., granted modification of license for 


| new transmitter, calling 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 


22,100; working, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 
16,900, 22,160; 500 w. power, Al and 
etmission. 

_W8XT, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Eas 
Pittsburgh, Pa, granted modification of 
license for change in hours of operation 
from 1 a. m. to 6 a. m. daily to unlimited, 
for period of 30 days. (In order to operate 
synchronously on 660 ke. with WEAF in 
New — and. W2XAG in ‘Schenectady, 
W2XAG, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., granted modification of license 
for duration of license period, to operate 
as above. 


i isoni ci -onte ; “No par s mas i ins : 4 
The appellant, it is explained, was an from blood poisoning. the approximate B. t. u. content per); Saeeieeane tor Ge ceeaiae te outstanding shares of nonpar value com-| 


{ 


ent of the insurance company under 
a eentract that provided for a payment 
of 25 per cent of all premiums as com- 
missions for securing such insurance, 

Upon failure to pay this agreed per- 
centage, the agent instituted suit in 
which the statute was set up as a de- 
fense. The trial court held, against the 


The Circuit Court of Appeals sus- 
tained a verdict in favor of the bene- 
ficiary 
| the effeqt that the death was one cov- 
ered by the policy. 

An interpretation of the term “bur- 
glary” as used in an insurance policy is 
}at issue in the case of Williams v. Order | 





in upholding an instruction to} 


contentions of the appellant, that the |of United Commercial Travellers of | 


contract was not sufficiently shown to 


rove a case of unconstitutional impair- | 
ent of contract and, the business of | 
fire insurance being affected with a pub- | 


lic interest, that it is reasonable and | 


|America, No. 419. The petition for a 
writ of certiorari has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the court. 

Aceording to the petition, the insur- 
ance policy in question, after providing 


valid to regulate commissions as prov! ed | for compensation in the event of acci- 
by the statute. From the affirmance of| dental death, in a separate clause under} 
this conclusion by the Court of Errors|the head of “Exemptions,” contained a| 
and Appeals of New Jersey, the agent provision that the benefits should not | 


has prosecuted his appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

New rates and assessment methods for 
its mutual benefit insurance, adopted by 
the Modern Woodmen of America at its 
June, 1929, meeting are involved in the 
case of Jenkins et al. v.' Talbot et al., 


No. 316. 
The scheme of insurance of the qsso- 


ciation which remained unchanged, it is | 


stated in the statement of jurisdiction, 
in its essential features until its aban- 
donment in 1929, provided for the crea- 
tion of a benefit fund for the sole and 
only purpose of paying death losses. 
The rate of assessment to be paid by 
each member of the society was based 
upon his age at the time of joining the 
society. 


Under a by-law adopted in 1929, it is 


further explained, the table of rates was | 


substantially that which had previously 
been raised and adopted in 1919. 


joined the society after July 1, 1919, on 
the current cost rate of insurance. 

The Illinois Supreme Court first ruled 
the new plan was arbitrary but later, 
upon rehearing, reversed itself, it is 
stated. 


Validity of Company’s 
Change in Status Questioned 


The case of Wall et al. v. Banker’s 
Life Co., No. 25, involves the validity of 
of a 1907 insurance statute authorizing 
the Iowa Supreme Court’s construction 
assessment companies to transform 
themselves into legal reserve companies. 


The appellants, it is explained in the | 


statement of jurisdiction, were members 
of the old mutual assessment company 
which, under the provisions of this law 
(Chap. 83, Laws of the 32nd General 
Assembly) availed itself of the iight to 
hange. 
. coed the old plan, it is noted, the 
cost of insurance depended entirely upon 


the ability of the company to get new) 


members to keep the death rate below 
a certain point. With the adoption of 
the new system, the cost to these mem- 
bers who remained under the provisions 
of their old contracts is said to be in- 
creased and it is now claimed that the 
statute, and the construction placed upon 
it by the highest court of the State, 
admitted of an impairment of the obli- 
gation of the mutual assessment con- 
tracts. 4 ; 

Questions relating to taxes involving 
insurance matters are raised in three 
cases. 

New York Life Insurance Co. Vv. 
Bowers, No. 93, and Bowers v. New York 
Life Insurance Co., No, 160, are com- 
panion cases in which the insurance 
company contends that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit erred in holding that it was liable 


to the capital stock tax for the year| 


ending June 30, 1921, including in the 
basis of the tax (and excluding as liabil- 
ities) the dividends declared on .annual 


posits required, by outstanding contracts 
to be held for payment to stockholders. 

In Banker’s Reserve Life Co. v. United 
States, No. 367, which has been docketed 
upon a petition for a writ of certiorari 
but not yet submitted, is presented a 
question of refund of taxes. 

It is pointed out in the petition that, 
under a closing agreement between the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
the insurance company fixing the amount 
of tax, the deduction of 4 per cent of 
the mean legal reserve was diminished 
by the amount of income received from 
tax exempt securities. Later 
preme Court held invalid the statute re- 

— quiring such a diminution and the tax- 
payer sued for a refund. 


Death by Sunstroke 


Claimed as Accidental 


A refund would have been in order, 
the Court of Claims held, except for the 
‘closing agreement, but since the agree- 

mt had been executed, 


er’s suit. 
’ Three of the cases before the court 
: under provisions of policies com- 
Pensating for “loss resulting from bodily 


The | 
rate of assessment was to be applied, | 
however, at the attained age of the| 
member, placing on every member that | 


the Su-| 


jextend to “murder or disappearance, in- 
|juries (fatal or otherwise) intentionally 
inflicted by others (except where such 
|injuries are inflicted for the sole pur- 
|pose of burglary or robbery * * *.” 

The death of the insured, it is noted, 
occured sometime during the night 
while he was alone in his home, un- 
dressed and in bed. He was, without 
fault on his part, killed by a blow from 
a heavy instrument in the hands of some 
unknown person, who, from the evidence, 
had broken into the house for the pur- 
pose of murder. 

The contention of the insurance com- 
pany, which was upheld by the lower 
court, is that the term “burglary” as 
used in the exception clause was not 
used in its common law definition, break- 
ing and entering a dwelling house of an- 
other in the nighttime with intent to 
commit a felony therein, but in a re- 
stricted sense where the breaking and! 
entering has a dominant purpose other; 


|issued the injunction which, upon appeal, 


[raised in the two remaining cases, Writs | @t @ decidediy marked competitive dis- 


|of certiorari have not yet been granted 
|in either of them. 


| ment” 


| $10,000 policy of war risk insurance was 
jissued to Jacob E. Hallbom. 





than murder. 

Construction of a marine 
policy with a view of determining | 
whether an “increased value” rider 
jcreated an agreement to insure on the 
cargo and on the actual value thereof 
jor on the cargo plus profits is submitted 
jto the court in the case of Standard 
Marine Insurance Co. v. Scottish Metro- 
politan Assurance Co., No. 261. The 
;caseé comes upon on a petition for a 
;writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
jof Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, the 
petition still awaiting the court’s action. 


insurance | 





| 


Effect of Oral Waiver of | 
| 


Proof of Loss Questioned 


Oral waiver of proof of loss under the 
terms and provisions of an insurance 


policy containing a standard provision | 
with reference to waiver is at issue in| 
the cases of Concordia Insurance Co. et 


al. v. 
County, Okla., Nos. 278 to 281, accord- 
ing to the petition for writs of cer- 
tiorari not yet submitted to the court. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit, it is explained in the peti- 


|tion, held that an oral waiver of proof | 


of loss can be had in such a ease. It is 


School District No. 98 of Payne | 


;of the personal assets (excluding the 





urged that it is a well-settled principle | 


of law 


in Federal courts that where a| 


policy of insurance contains a standard | 


|provision with reference to waiver, as 
|the policies at bar did, parol evidence 
}can 


cubic foot in manufactured gas as com- 
pared with the approximate B. t. u. con- 
tent of natural gas, and the compara- 
tive prices of the said two kinds of 
gas, your petitioner would make a sav- 
Ing in its own plant in cost of 65 per} 
cent or more of the amount now ex- 
pended for manufactured gas, if it 


was affirmed as to the petitioner but 
reversed as it affected the other insur- 
ance companies. 


Error by Circuit 
Court Charged 


a 7 re a the common stock 
of the (0 arolina “Power & Li : 4 
Co. or for. stoth which had been sf Light Company, The operations of the 
issued and in all of those transfers the |Co™pany, he said, are supervised by the 
stated value placed upon the stock thus | Electric Bond & Share Co., while a part 
issued was equivalent to $500 per share |°f its construction work has been in the 
for the (old) Carolina Power & Light|hands of the Phoenix Utility Co., a sub- 
Co. common stock thus acquired. On/Sidiary of Electric Bond & Share. 


mon stock of the Carolina Power &ic 
3 
| ce. 


It is urged that the Circuit Court of| 


Appeals for the Fifth Circuit erred in 


could obtain and substitute natural gas| 


the books of the (old) Carolina Power 


During the period from 1926 to 1929, 


the reversal of the judg. ent. In sup-| therefore.” 


that “upon further 


& Light Co. its stock had a value of|Mr. Ryder testified, seven of the direc- 
$100 per share plus surplus which ranged |tors of the Carolina Power & Light Co. 


port of its contention the petitioner 
argues that a bill will lie to prevent a 
multiplicity of suits wherever the same 
questions of law and fact are involved, 
regardless of whether there is a com- 
munity of interest in the subject matter 
itself or not. 

War risk insurance questions are | 


It is asserted also 
inquiry it is ascertained that natural 
gas is being served in other States and 
to many communities therein for man- 
ufacturing and also for domestic pur- 
poses, and that because thereof this pe- 
titioner, and perhaps all other manu-| 
facturing concerns in Illinois, would be 


In Manke v. United States, No. 187, 
the controversy of whether a “disagree- 
between the claimant and the 
Veterans’ Bureau exists is presented. The 
petitioner, it is stated in the petition, 
made formal application to the Veterans’ 
Bureau for benefits under his policy but 
no determination was made of his claim, 
neither by agreement to pay him or dis- 
agreement with him as to his rights. 
Motion for nonsuit was made by the 
Government on the ground that no 
“disagreement” had been proved suffi- 
cient to confer jurisdiction upon the court 
under the provisions of the statute. 


In the case of Pagel v. Hallbom, No. 
176, it is set out in the petition that a 


: Following 
his death the Veterans’ Bureau began 
payment of monthly installments to his 
father who had been named as bene- 
ficiary. Shortly thereafter the benefici- 
ary died, leaving a wife surviving him. 
The Veterans’ Bureau paid the balance 
due on the policy to the administrator 
of the estate. . 

It is pointed out that claims in excess | 





insurance money) were allowed against | 


|the estate and that the administrator | 


proposed to pay the balance out of that | 
fund and treat it as other.assets. Follow- 
ing the widow’s appeal to the District 
Court from this action it was reversed, 
such reversal being sustained by the Su- | 


;preme Court of Minnesota. | 


Another artidle of this series, pre- 
senting by subject matter a summa ry 
of the cases on the docket of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which relates to cases involving 
claims against the United States, 
appears on page 6 of this issue. 

The next two articles, dealing with 
public utility cases and those involv- 
ing alien property problems, will be 
published in the issue of Oct. 1. 


Death Rate Gains Slightly 
In Week Ended Sept. 20 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities with 
a total population of 35,000,000 for the 
week ending Sept. 20, indicate a mortality 


not be introduced to establigh a | rate of 10.4 as against a rate of 10.0 for 


|waiver, and that there can be no waiver | the corresponding week of last year. The 
lof any of its conditions or provisions | highest rate (15.4) appears for Atlanta, 
except such waiver be in writing, signed |Ga., and the lowest (5.1) for Waterbury, 
by the insurer or its duly authorized|Conn. The highest infant mortality rate 


| agent. 
The acts of an insurance company’s 


jagent and their effect upon a reinstate- | Mass., Schenectady, N. 
| ment application are brought into con-|Mass., and Spokane, Wash., which re-| 


(149) appears for Dayton, Ohio, and the 
lowest for Bridgeport, Conn., Fall River, 
Y., Somerville, 


troversy in the case of Bank Savings | ported no infant mortality. 


| Life Insurance Co, v. Butler, No, 214, 


The annual fate of 78 cities is 12.1 for 


in which certiorari remains to be granted. | the 38 weeks of 1930, as against a rate 


| The 


insured’s 


policy lapsed, it 
|to the company’s agent for its reinstate- 
ment under the terms of the 


jtold him that he 


dition, and sign 
|which he 
the 
jusual form. 


|Suit was instituted on the 
|the defense was set up that the answers 
|in the application were false. The lower 
court held, however, that the truth had 
|been told to the agent who, under the 
| statute, must be considered the agent of 
jthe company and not of the applicant. 
|Recovery was allowed. 

The latest type of standard form 
fidelity bonds are brought to the atten- 


|Aceident & Indemnity 
Brothers, No. 285. 


Co. v. Weil 


the second reciting that the first was 
terminated thereby and providing that 





the second was to cover losses under the | Taxes ... trees 
the court | first discovered after expiration of a pe- Uncollectible ry. rev., etc .. 
ked jurisdiction to entertain the tax- | riod of 15 months, liability under the sec- | Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
ond for losses not to exceed the amount | Net after rents .. 
| of the second after deduction of all pay-| Aver. miles operated ..... 
| ments thereunder or the amount which| Operating ratio ....eseees 


would have been recoverable under the 


tion of the court in the case of Hartford | Freight revenue ...++++++- 


The petition, which still awaits the| Maintenance of way ...... 
court’s action, points out that two bonds | Maintenance of equipment. 
were given, a rider being attached to| Transportation expenses .. 


E im is!of 12.9 for the corresponding weeks of structed and placed in operation,” it is 
stated in the petition, and his wife went | 1929. 


The rates published in this summary 


policy, She} are based upon mid-year population esti- | desire service, without discrimination and 
I en ae at | r husband was in the] mates 
and deferred dividend policies and de-|hospital at the time, detailing his con- | Cities whose 


the 1930 census. 
population was found to be 


derived from 


ned the application upon|less than was indicated by estimates |ing public callings and public service. 
had filled in answers declaring | heretofore used will therefore appear as | 
good health of the insured in the | having a higher date rate than usual,|granted to 

A few days later the in-| even though there may have been no ma-|localities as to the character of service 
|sured underwent an operation and died. |terial increase in the actual number of |to be rendered, and it would be an un- 
policy and | deaths. 


(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 


}clares in an intervening petition sent 


gas fields 


| shipped 


advantagé-with respect to manufactur- 
ing concerns of other States obtaining 
the benefit of the use of natural gas| 
for manufacturing their products.” 
City?of Herrin’s Protest 
The City of Herrin, however, de- 


to the Commission that the city with 
9,700 inhabitants owes its inception to, 
and is entirely dependent upon, the 
production of coal, and that ‘every 
working citizen in the city earns his 
living directly or indirectly from the 
production of Illinois coal.” 

The city’s petition further asserts 
that the Panhandle company “seeks to 
enrich itself by connecting the .Texas 
the City of Chicago and 
intermediate® points; that the City of 
Chicago is the Second largest city in the 
United State§-and‘eould use enough cod] | 
to give every coal miner in [Illinois 
steady employment for at least 250 days 
each year; that the coal business of the 
State of Illinois is now materially in- 
jured by the use of oil and manufac- 





|tured gas for fuel to such an extent that 


many mines have been idle for years; 
in addition thereto, the miners of IIli- 
nois have had to compete with coal 
in from southern and south- 
eastern States, where price of labor is 
cheap and where living conditions are 
much lower. 


“Should natural gas be imported into | 


our industrial centers as a further com- 
petitor to our own industries, it would 
cause an almost complete breakdown of | 
our fuel industry represented by coal.” 
Gas Utilities Also Object 

| 
| Panhandle company also have been filed 
| with the Commission by some of the gas 
| utilities with which the natural gas com- 
| pany proposes to compete. 

| The Illinois Power Company declares 
|that “the natural gas which petitioner 
|seeks to have the right to sell to con- 
}sumers in the City of Springfield, and 
|in its suburbs and environs, will origi- 
|nate from wells in Oklahoma and Texas, 
jand will be brought to petitioner by a 
ipipe line owned and controlled by others 
jthan petitioner, and the supply of nat- 
jural gas will be subject to uncertainties, 
fluctuations and stoppages by reason of 
its nature and mode of transportation; 
that there can be no guaranties either 
of permanence of supply or continuous 
and uninterrupted supply even while 
there is a flow from said wells.” 

The Springfield utility questions the 
{legality of the proposal to sell natural 
gas at wholesale to certain distributing 
companies in specified communities and 
to refuse to serve existing utilities in 
}other communities. 
| “The proposed plant and facility of 
petitioner, if and when authorized, con- 


asserted, “will be a public utility, af- 
|tected with the duty to serve all who 





}in accordance with the common law and 
|statutes of the State of Illinois govern- 
“Petitioner could have no _ power 
it to discriminate between 


Objections to the application of the | necessity to serve existing gas distrib- 


from $25 to $35 per share during the | 
period involved by those exchanges,” re- 
plied Mr. Depue. 


Difference in Value 
Said Not to Be Eliminated 


“In recording the merger and con- 
solidation of Apr. 6, 1926, on the books 
of the (new) Carolina Power & Light 
Co. no elimination was made of the dif- 
ference between $100 per share shown by 
the capital stock account of the (old) 
Carolina Power & Light Co. on its books 
and the $500 per share at which it was 
reflected in the investment and capital 
stock accounts of the Pigeon River 
Power Co.,” he contended. “Nor was 
any elimination made for the acquired 
surplus of the (old) Carolina Power & 
Light Co. Therefore, the difference of 
$400 per share first set up on the books 
of the United Investors Securities Co. 
was perpetuated throughout the ex- 
changes referred to and there remains 
in the plant and investment accounts of 
the present Carolina Power & Light 
Co} the net difference of $400 per share 
between the book value of the common 
stock of the (old) Carolina Power & 
Light Co. as shown by its books on the 
date of merger and the value thereof 
reflected on the same date on the books 
of the (mew) Carolina Power & Light 
Co. then created.” 

“What additicnal evidence, if any, have} 
you with respect to the inflation or dif- 
ference of approximately $19,000,000 
pertaining to the stock or assets of the 
(old) Carolina Power and Light Co?”} 
Mr. Healy inquired. 

“The segregation of fixed capital ac-| 
counts as reported by the present Caro- 
lina Power and Light Co. to the N. C. 
Corporation Commission indicate the ex- 
istence of that condition, though the 
amount is not thereby revealed,” the wit- 
ness stated. 


uting companies in certain chosen and 
specified communities and to refuse to 
serve existing gas distributing companies 
jin other communities, and in lieu thereof | 
\claim and exercise the right and power, 
in chosen and specified communities, to 
distribute directly. to industrial and do- 
mestic consumers in competition with 
existing gas distributing companies.” 
The petition of the Panhandle com- 
pany stated that the company desired 
to sell at wholesale to the distributing 
utilities in cities served by the Illinois 
Power ‘and Light Corporation, whereas 
it was proposed to compete directly with 
the utilities in Springfield, Peoria and 
certain other places. 
Similar statements 
jections filed by the Central Illinois 
Light Company, which serves Peoria 
and vicinity, and both protestants as- 
sert that they are fully prepared to 


are made in ob- 


the extent of making use of natural gas 
if and when adequate quantities and 
continuous, service are assured. 

The Union Gas & Electric Co., of! 
Bloomington, states that it is rendering 
gas service in that city efficiently, ade- 
quately and economically, and that if 
the natural gas company is permitted to 
compete it “will result in financial loss 
to this respondent and that the stafidard 
of service which is now in operation by 
this respondent can not be maintained on 
;the rates which are now in effect if it 
1 would be compelled to serve a_ lesser 
number of consumers than it now 
| serves.” 


|mainder in South Carolina. 


serve their respective territories even to|~ 4 I 
watts sold went to residential consumers | 


were affiliated with the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. or its subholding companies. 
In 1929, the Carolina Company gen- 
erated 418,549,250 kilowatt hours of 
energy, of which 99.9 per cent was gen- 
erated in North Carolina and the re- 
In addition 
it purchased kilowatt hours as follows: 
In North Carolina, 7,809,900; in South 
Carolina, 61,532,850; in Virginia, 6,434,- 
564, and in Tennessee, 15,862,000. An 


aggregate of 510,187,564 kilowatt hours | 


was generated and purchased, said the 
witness, and distributed as follows: 425,- 
944,440 in North Carolina; 61,946,560 in 
South Carolina; 6,434,564 in Virginia, 
and 15,862,000 in Tennessee. 


Some of Power Sold 
Fo Other Companies 


The total power available for sale by 
the Carolina Power & Light Co., said 
Mr. Ryder, was disposed of as follows: 
Sold to other companies for resale, 51,- 
569,480 kilowatt haurs or 10.2 per cent; 
sold to public and private consumers, 
343,176,284 kilowatt hours or 67.2 per 
cent; used by the company, 7,372,309 or 
1.4 per cent; loss and unaccounted for, 
108,069,491 kilowatt hours or 21.2 per 
cent. 

Mr. Ryder testified that in 1929 the 
Carolina company transported 52,779,866 
kilowatts across State lines, delivered 
32,612,501 to other companies at State 
lines and received 22,296,654 from other 
companies at State lines. The estimatea 
transfer of power from North Carolina 
to South Carolina or vice versa was 107,- 
685,931 in that year, the witness said. 


Twenty-one per cent of the total power | 


generated by the company and 27 per 
cent of the total sold by it crossed State 
lines, he stated. At the close of the 
year 1929, he continued, the Carolina 
company had five interconnections be- 
tween North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, while a sixth connection was with 


jthe West Appalachian Electric Power Co, 


in Virginia and a seventh with the Ten- 
nessee Public Service Co. 

From the date of organization of the 
new Carolina Power & Light Co. on Apr. 
6, 1926, to July 31, 1930, construction 
costs aggregated $34,595,555. The Caro- 
lina company did $15,243,550.25 or 44.1 
per cent itself, Mr. Ryder told the com- 
mission, the Phoenix Utilities Company 
$15,369,790.36 or 44.4 per cent, while the 
remainder was handled by 16 outside 
contractors. 

On the last day of 1929, the company 
operated 11 hydro and four steam gen- 
erating plants, Mr. Ryder said, with a 
total installed capacity of 145,050 kilo- 
watts. The output of the hydro plants, 
he said, was 396,615,540 kilowatt hours 
and of the steam plants, 21,915,710 kilo- 
watt hours. 


Greatest Percentage Goes 

To Industrial Users 

In 1929, 7 per cent of the total kilo- 
at a cost of 7.2 cents per kilowatt hour, 


said the witness. Commercial consumers 
received 5.6 per cent at 7.1 cents per 


ikilowatt hour; industrial users bought 


74.1 per cent at 1.6 per kilowatt hour; 
other companies purchased 5.1 per cent 
at 4 mills per kilowatt hour, while 8.2 
per cent went for street lighting and 
other municipal purposes at 3 cents per 
kilowatt hour. 

Mr. Ryder said that while the per- 
centage of kilowatts sold in 1929 to in- 
dustrial users averaged 174.1 per cent, 
the revenues therefrom were only 49.7 
per cent of the gross income while the 








lawful discrimination to grant to peti- 
tioner a certificate of convenience and 


Panhandle company will be held by the 


A hearing of the application of the 
| Commission at Springfield on Oct. 7. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission,) 
Northern Pacific Railway 


August 


: 1930 
5,979,852 
733,819 
7,431,731 
826,370 
1,522,159 
2,410,869 
5,359,088 
2,072,643 
655,804 
591 
1,416,248 
1,737,756 
6,785.23 
72.1 
*Deficit, 


Passenger revenue ... 
Total oper. rev. 


@eee 


-eeeeeee 


Total. expenses incl. other 
| Net from railroad ....... 


8 Months 

1929 
48,965,001 
6,821,214 
62,180,153 
9,200,263 
12,474,564 
21,446,681 
48,057,141 
14,123,012 
5,617,699 

11,433 
8,493,880 | 
11,547,166 | 


1929 

7,303,505 
972,202 
9,217,462 
1,007,972 
1,632,082 
2,875,518 
6,155,537 
3,061,925 
875,666 
1,183 
2,185,076 
2,498,934 
6,792.17 

66.8 


1930 

41,161,126 
5,517,866 
51,953,820 
7,571,541 
11,541,406 
19,128,542 
43,256,363 
8.697,457 
5,365,470 
11,265 
3,320,722 
5,904,462 
6,784.11 

83.3 


1930 


8,272,5 
1,150,7 
1,659,0 


6,387,8 


1 


6,792.26 
77.3 


6,652,684 
931,405 


3,066,687 


1,884,697 
397,849 


1,486,745 
1,370,631 
2,046. 
77. 


Erie Railroad 
8 Months 


1929 1930 1929 
8,308,754 52,342,325° 61,811,885 
1,108,743 6,551,975 17,064,534 

10,318,566 64,485,532 75,478,936 
1,402,839 17,961,977 8,884,695 
2,284,623 14,761,496 17,568,592 
8,515,526 25,151,615 28,104,601 
7,782,246 52,026,035 58,862,720 
2,536,320 12,459,497 16,616,216 

477,812 3,182,792 3,525,828 
855 7,187 11,858 
2,057,653 9,269,518 13,078,530 
2,004,487 8,622,205 12,705,541 
2,047.24 2,046.41 2,047.24 
75.4 80.7 78.0 


August 


73 
44 
32 


76 


03 


41 
2 


1,808,959 
250,988 
1,696,995 
194,355 
388,944 
681,832 
1,424,437 
272,558 
155,00 


117,466 
*46,877 


residential consumers in buying only 7 
per cent of the power sold supplied 21.9 
per cent of the gross revenue. He pointed 


“Expenses 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
August 8 Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
1,918,513 10,640,220 13,011,609 
837,209 1,816,813’ 2,257,325 
2,486,423 13,613,836 16,986,387 
284,890 1,735,598 2,125,673 
- 473,301 38,103,678 3,470,785 
777,699 5,701,104 6,222,808 
1,695,408 11,841,527 13,166,249 
741,015 


1,775,309 
155,000 1,055,000 
876 


4,313 

585,139 715,996 

408,427  *572,578 

946.24 946.24 
69.6 


87.0 


1,050,000 
7,587 
2,762,551 
1,538,806 
946.24 
77.5 


0 
92 


946,24 
83.9 











3,820,138 | 


W6XV, Federal Telagfaph Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif., granted renewal of license, 1,604, 

98, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 
; 10 kw., for the usual license period. 

KGSI, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Phoenix, 
Ariz., granted renewal of license, 3,088, 
3,460, 6,350 ke., unlimited time; 8,015, 12,180 
ke. day only, 278 ke. unlimited time, power 
not to exceed 15 w.; 400 w.; to communi- 
cate with aircraft and ground stations on 
Blue Chain. 

KGSP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Denever, 
Colo., granted renewal of license, fre- 


i quencies 3,070, 3,460, 6,350 ke, unlimited 


time; 8,015, 12,180 ke., day only; 278 ” 
unlimited time—power not to exceed 15 ¥.; 
400 w. power, Al and A2 emission; to com- 
municate with aircraft on Blue Chain. 

W3XAD, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., granted renewal of license, 2,100- 
2,200 ke., 500 w. 

KFO, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Oak- 
land, Calif., granted voluntary assignment 
of license to Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 

WGCM, Great Southern Land Co., Gulf- 
port, Miss., granted construction: permit to 
make changes in equipment. (Application 
for renewal of license set for hearing Oct. 
14 to be withdrawn.) 

KWWG, City of Brownsville, Chamber 
of Commerce, Brownsville, Tex., granted 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment. 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Hoboken, N, J., granted construction 
permit to make changes. in equipment, in- 
cluding automatic frequency control and 
100 per cent modulation—increasing max- 
imum power of equipment from 500 to 
1,000 w. 

WRNJ, x Racine Broadcasting Corp., 
Racine, Wis., granted construction permit 
to _make changes in equipment including 
installation of new power amplifier, etc: 

WAAM, WAAM, Inc., Newark, N. J.) 
granted construction power to make changes 
in equipment, increasing maximum power 
of equipment from 1 kw. to 2% kw.,, and 
increase day time power from 2 kw. to 
2% kw. 

WFKD, Foulkrod Radio Engineering Co., 
Philadelphnia, Pa., granted construction 
permit to make changes in equipment, in- 
creasing maximum power of equipment 
from 50 to 100 w., and increase power from 
50 to 100 w. 

WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Broadcasting 
Corp., New York City, granted modification 
of construction permit approving site se- 
lected for 50-kw. station at one-half mile 
from Wayne, N. J., and extending comple- 
tion date to Feb, 1, 1931. 

KOH, Kay Peters, Ine, Reno, Nev.. 
granted modification of construction permit 
to move transmitter and studio locally in 
Reno, 

KDFN, Donald Lewis Hathaway, Casper, 
Wyo., granted license, 1,210 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited time. 

KTAT, SAT Broadcasting Co., Inc., Fort 
Worth, Tex., granted modification of license 
to move main studio locally in Ft. Worth. 

Set for hearing: 

Americdn Fishermen’s Radio Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., requests construction permit, 
5,525, 16,900 ke., 350 w., to install high 
fiequency transmitter to communicate with 
fleet of 40 fishing vessels. 

Marion Carter Greeat, Orlando, Fla., asks 


[Continyed on Page 11, Column 1.] 


out that while the sale to residential and 
commercial users was only a small part 
of the aggregate, these consumers fur- 
nished over one-third of the gross rev- 
enues, 
_ The Carolina Power & Light Co. was 
incorporated under the laws of North 
Carolina on Apr, 6, 1926, and represented 
a merger, Mr, Ryder testified, of the 
old_ Carolina Power & Light Co., the 
Pigeon River Power Co., the Asheville, 
Power & Light Co., the Yadkin Rive 
Power Co. and the Carolina Power Co.~ 
Carl H. Depue, accountant of the Eco- 
nomics Division of the Commission, tes- 
tified regarding the organization andy 
operations of the Carolina Power an' 
Light Company; that the merger agree- 
ment forming the company had been ap- 
proved by the stockholders of the Ashe- 
ville Power & Light Co. and the Pigeon 
River Power Co. on Apr, 8, three days 
before its creation, and by the stock- 
holders of Carolina Power & Light Co., 
Yadkin River Power Company and Caro- 
line Power Co, on Apr. 6, the date of 
filing. 
Reports Declared to List 


Miscellaneous Item 

Inter-company relationships and con- 
trol prior to the merger were outlined 
by Mr. Depue as follows: 

National Power & Light owned 2,449,- 
995 of the 2,500,000 authorized shares 
of common stock and all of the 15,000 
shares of preferred stock of the Pigeon 
River Power Co, then outstanding. In 
addition there was due the National 
Power & Light on loans and advances, 
$4,430,655.46 from the Pigeon River Co., 
990,000 from the Asheville company and 
$305,500 from the Carolina.Power Co. 

The Pigeon River Company owned 47,- 
621 of the 47,875 shares of common stock 
of the old Carolina Power & Ligtit Co, 
then outstanding, and there was due it 
from this subsidiary, the Carolina Power 
and Asheville companies, $116,938.20, 
The old Carolina company owned prac- 
tically all of the Yadkin River, Asheville 
and Carolina Power Company ¢@apita| 


| stock, 
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Railroads 


For New Texas Line 





To Cover Sales 
Routes Proposed!’ 


. C. C. Examiner Holds Terri- 
tory Is Already Ade- 
quately Served 





Col. Young Foresees Gedy: Plans of five railroads operating lines 
ing Practice of Using Fly- of railroad in Jefferson County, Tex., to 
ing Salesmen’ as Helpful construct and acquire a line of railroad 


between Beaumont and Port Arthur, with 
To Plane Industry certain branches and connections aggre- 


gating more than 22 miles, are disap- 
[Continued from Page 1.1 proved by Examiner O. D. Weed in a 
firm to train its salesmen to become pi-| proposed report to the Interstate. Com- 


lots and to equip them with airplanes in| merce Commission recommen ding di: 
order to expedite the canvassing of ter- 












Use of Aircraft ~;Permit Disapproved 
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| missal of the joint application. 
Docket No. 8069.) 


The applicant roads are the Sabine 
| Basin Railway; the Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Railway; the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Railway; the.Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; and the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


Examiner Weed pointed out that the 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Rail- 
| way, a Texas short line, had been granted , 
authority by the Commission to construct 

a line of railroad between the points in 
question, and that it would be unfair to 
the Waco to permit the five carriers to 
|build a line traversing practically the 
} Same territory. 


“Phe record does not indicate any 


urgent need for another line of railroad 
in the district,” said the Examiner, “The 
|carriers now in the district are func- 
| tioning well, and seem to be serving the 
|industries therein with reasonable ex- 
pedition and in a satisfactory manner.” 








(Finance! Post Of fice M. ay 
Own All Stations 





Pennsylvania Re pr es entative 
Favors Purchase of Build- 
ings Now Leased 





Prediction that legislation looking to- 
ward the purchase of post office stations 
and substations now leased by the Fed- 
eral Government will be introduced early 
in the coming session of Congress was 


ade orally Sept. 29 by Representative 
Katty (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 
Mr. Kelly explained that the matter 











Postal Service 


Coast Line Is Barred . 
By Fort Bragg Reserve 


Military authoritiés objected to switch- 
ing charges by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad on freight switched within the 
limits of the Government reservation at 
Fort Bragg, N. C., to such an extent as 
to bar the Coast Line from the reserva- 
tign, purchase a locomotive, and do their 
own switching, according to a report 
just made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. (Finance Docket No. 
8254.) 

— OTTO OOS ESSE SESS aeD@@DOODOO-™—™T-_ 
could “easily be met” by simply includ- 
ing in the annual appropriation bill a 
paragraph providing for appropriation 
for that purpose, but that if necessary, 
special legislation for that specific pur- 














| Swedish Fast Line 


To Operate to India 





Ten Boats to Be in Service, 
Says Department of 
Commerce 


An expréss shipping line from Swedish 
ports to India is being started by the 
Swedish Asiatic Company in cooperation 
with the Norwegian Wilhelmsen Ship- 
ing, according to European shipping 
trade information received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


According to the managing director of 
the Swedish line 10. large ships will be 
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ports of India, while the others will cover 


all the principal Indian ports. If suffi. 
cient cargo is obtained the service ; 

be a enlarged, according to the die é 
rector. " 


The Swedish East Asiatic Company 
has developed rapidly, according to the 
Swedish trade. At the end of the war it 
had only seven vessels with a total of 
42,000 tons, whereas now it possessess 
14 ships, aggregating 112,840 tons, be-* 
sides which two more motor liners of 
10,000 tons each and with an. average Zl 
| speed of 14 knots with full cargo are at d 
present being built for the company by a 
the Goeta Works in Gothenburg. 

During the last decade Sweden’ has 
| quickly developed its transmarine ship- 
ping facilities, so that now Swedish goods 
|can befvarried by direct Swedish lines to 
most parts of the world, including North. 
}and South America, Australia, South 
| Africa, India, China, and Japan. 














employed in the service, some of which 
will be ruh to the two most importabt 





pose would be introduced. (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 

















ritories and cover wider areas. 

Press reports from Chicago announce 
that a firm engaged in the manufacture 
of washing and ironing machines has 
taken steps to train its salesmen to be- 
come pilots after which they will be fur- 
nished with planes. According to the 
reports, at least 30 district managers 
are involved in the plan. Ses 

The action of this particular firm indi- 
cates the possibilities of a substantial 

arket for privately-owned aircraft for 

siness purposes. Although several 
firms, whose activities relate directly or 7 
indirectly to aeronautics, are employing ° 
aircraft to assist in the conduct of their 
business, industrial organizations em- 
ploying salesmen with large territories 
to cover, and whose products are not 
aeronautical in character, have yet to 
avail themselves of the advantages of 
air transportation—speed and directness 
f route, 
” Tried on Smaller Scale Cf 

The plan of utilizing aircraft for; 
salesmanship work, such as the Chicago 
firm is reported to be deeply interested 
in, is not new. A number of companies 
have employed aircraft for this phase of 
business but the projected activity of the 
Chicago firm represents perhaps the first 
test on a widespread scale. _ 

In the past few years civil aeronau- 
tics has made tremendous strides. To- 
day, aircraft modern in design and con- 
struction. with modern power plants, in- 
struments, and other essential equip- 
ment, are available at a substantially 
lower price than a year or two ago. The 
number of municipal and commercial air- 

orts in operation throughout the United 
States where service for aircraft may 
be obtained, now is 1,085. In addition to 
these, there are available for emergency 
use, 319 Department of Commerce inter- 
mé@iate landing fields. There are also 
283 marked auxiliary fields, privately 
and municipally owned, which, however, 
do not possess facilities for servicing 
aircraft. ; 
Essential Data Available ‘ 

The Aeronautics Branch has compiled 
data on and published more than 1,000 
4*nirway bulletins, illustrated loose-leaf 
sheets describing airports, Department 
of Commerce intermediate fields, air- 
ways, air markings, meteorological con- 
ditions and other data essential to air 
navigation, which may be obtained with- 
out charge from the.Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. i : 

The Nation is now being covered with 
a network of Department of Commerce 
airways on which are available 24-hour 
weather service; radio communication; 

osition reporting of planes; beacon 
fights for the guidance of airmen after 
dark and radio direction through radio 
range beacons. Air navigation maps 
#s° are compiled and published by the 

epartment, F : 

The Federal Goverr:ment is in a posi- 
tion to be of substantial assistance to 
the private aircraft owner, whether he 
is engaged in flying for recreation or 
for business. 







































































‘Rate Complaints. 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 






The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: ; 

No. 23840.—Illinois Powder Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., v. Alton & Eastern 
Railroad et al. Against a revised basis of 
rates, effective July 14, 1928, established 
under the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Consolidated South- 
western Cases, 23 I. C. C. 203, establishing 
first-class rates for application to trans- 
portation of high explosives from Grafton, 
as unjust and unreasonable, unduly prej- 
udicial and disadvantageous to complain- 
ants and in favor of its competitors. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration of $5,000. 

No. 23841.—Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., v. 
Chicago and North Western Ry Co. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and ratings 
on bathroom, lavatory and other plumbers 
goods and fixtures from Sheboygan, Wis., 
to points throughout official classification 
territory to the extent they exceeded rates 
made on a fifth-class rating. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and ratings, and rep- 
aration. 

No. 23842.—Stdte Corporation Commis- 
don of Virginia et al., Richmond, Va., v. 
Norfolk and Western Railway. Unjust and 
‘unreasonable rates on coal, car lots, orig- 
inating at mines on the lines of the Nor- 

ie and Western, in Virginia and West 

‘irfinia, to points in Virginia, as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just. and 
reasonable’ rates and reparation. 

No. 23842, Sub. No. 1.—State Corporation 
Commission of Virginia, Richmond, Va., 
et al. v. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on coal, from mines of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in West Virginia, to destinations in 
Virginia, on its lines. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 23843.—Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., 
et al., Rogers, Ark., v. The Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on carload shipments of vin- 
egar, from Rogers, Ark., to points in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
and South Carc!ina, and Tennessee, rates 
being vased on combination of the inter- 
mediates to, and from the Mississippi 
River. Cease and +lesist order, and rep- 
aration of $1,066.20 to the basis of rates 
prescribed by the Commission in Docket 
18655, 186 I, C, C. 153, and 13535, 123 I, 








Cc. C. 203, : 
No, 23844.—Morgan Packing Company, 
Austin, Ind., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St, 


*». 


Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on carload shipments 
of cabbage and potatoes, from points in 
Wisconsin to Austin, Ind. Ask for repara- 
tion of $5,500 and the establishment of 
just and ~.asonable rates. 


Additional news of Rail- 
‘Foads will be found today 
on page 10. 


‘Your 










TOASTED.” Eve 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 














LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of 
the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop — THEN —“IT'S 
ryone knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING 
removes harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and 
. coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to 
be less irritating! Everyone knows that sunshine mellows — 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


“It’s toasted” 


Throat P —against irri —ag gh 
roat Protection—a joins irritation—against cough 


, 
TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday and Thursday evening over N.B.C. 
























WROUGHT IN 
THE FINEST | 
TRADITIONS” 
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Says 


WILLIAM L. WarRD 


President of Russell Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt and Nut Company 


Director of the 
First National Bank of Portchester 

























“Patient research—that factor has charac- 
terized nearly every great scientific 
achievement, and the more public spirited 
the enterprise the more careful it is to 
insure successful results. Anyone who reads 
about your modern use of the Ultra Violet 
Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of the LUCKY 
STRIKE tobaccos cannot fail to recognize 
the long patient research and experiment 
that must have preceded it. I regard your 
development as an accomplishment 
wrought in the finest traditions.” 













Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, 
The American Tobacco Company:has invited Mr. William 
L. Ward to review the reports of the distinguished men 
who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting 
Process. The statement of Mr. Ward appears on this page. 










































networks. 
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Federal Finance 


ey Reveals 


‘Increased Loans 


Be And Investments Wisconsin Commissioner of Banking Declares That 


Weekly Statement of Reserve 
Board Also Shows Gain in 
Time Deposits, Drop in 
Net Demand Deposits 


-“ 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Sept. 24, which 
was made public Sept. 29, shows in- 
creases for the week of $49,000,000 in 
loans and investments, $36,000,000 in 
time deposits and $5,000,000 in borrow- 
ings from Federal reserve banks, and a 
decrease of $76,000,000 in net demand 
deposits. 2 

ans on securities, which at all re- 

porting banks were $57,000,000 above the 
previous week’s total, increased $58,000,- 
000 in the New York district, $10,000,- 
000 in the San Francisco district and $7,- 
000,000 in the Chicago district, and de- 
clined $8,000,000 in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. “All other” loans declined $17,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $7,000,- 
000 in the Philadelphia district, $6,000,- 
000 in the Cleveland district, and $24,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks, and in- 
creased $6,000,000 in the Dallas district. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $16,000,000 in the New 
York district, and increased $11,000,000 
in the Cleveland district and $7,000,000 
in the San Francisco district, all report- 
ing banks showing a small increase for 
the week. Holdings of other securities 
increased $12,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict and $15,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. 

Borrowings from Federal reserve 
banks aggregated $33,000,000 on Sept. 
24, an increase of $5,000,000 for the 
week. 

(A summary of the principal as- 
sets and liabilities of weekly report- 
ing member banks, together with 
changes during the week and the 
year ended Sept. 24, 1930, will be 
found on the bettom of this page.) 


Heads of Central Banks 


Plan American Conference 


The Department of the Treasury has 
had informal advices from abroad that 
the chief executives of the central banks 
of England, France and Germany and 
possibly one or two other nations are 
coming to the United States for a con- 
ference on the general economic and fi- 
nancial situation, it was stated orally 
Sept. 29 in behalf of the Department. 

Neither the Treasury nor the Federal 
Reserve Board, nowever, have heard defi- 
nitely what the foreign central bank 
heads desire to accomplish, and there is 
no expectation that representatives of 
either the Department or the Board will 
participate in the meeting. The Gov- 


ernor of the Federal Reserve Board,|the number of loans to depositors hav-|tion before them, the member banks are} 


Credit Bureaus 


y 
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Bank Deposits 


Said to Aid 


Improved Bank Management 


Activities Reduce Unsecured ‘Loans Through 
Disclosure of Duplicators 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tions, and even in the sessions of this 
association. Bulletins, brochures, .and 
printed forms setting out the aims and 
the mechanics of operation have reached 
every banker in thi8 country, and I am 
sure you are all familiar with them. 
Here and there throughout the United 
States, individual groups have organized 
bureaus to the number of 162: They are 
operating some ratheg well developed, 
others ‘ordinarily, and still others merely 
nominally. I am to discuss them as a 
safety factor in ee 

In presenting this”subject, the figures 
which I will use have been compiled from 
published reports and surveys of the 
State chartered banks of Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin is an average and a typical 
State. It has about 800 State banks, 
which average a little over $500,000 in 
resources, scattered through its 71 coun- 
ties. In 1927, its first credit bureau 
was established, and we now have 30 
county credit bureaus embracing 35 
counties, or about one-half of the State. 
These bureaus were, in the main, estab- 
lished in 1928 and 1929, so that there 
has been opportunity te study conditions 
before and during their operation. 

Not all of the credit for improvements 
can be given credit bureaus, but they 
have played an important part in the 
program for better management. The 
first point I wish to make is that the 
credit bureau, by disclosing duplicators, 
has aided in reducing. the amount of 
unsecured loans. When duplicators are 
discovered, the usual program is to get 


closer supervision of loans by the in- 
dividual banks in the bureau became ap- 
parent in the subsequent check-up. 

In one particular county, which re- 
ported in 1928 an inventory of 6,737 
names, there were 935 in two banks, 
262 in three banks, 89 in four banks, 
32 in five banks, 13 in six banks, three 
in seven banks, and one in eight banks. 
The last survey showed 6,738 names, but 
with 800 in two banks, 197 in the three 
banks, 61 in four banks, 13 in five banks, 
four in six banks, and two in seven 
banks; a reduction of from 13.8 per cent 
to 11.8 per cent of duplicators in one 
year. In still another county, the first 
check showed 21.1 per cent, and the last 
14.9 per cent. Like commercial bu- 
reaus, all of our bureaus are not func- 
tioning perfectly, or even ordinarily well, 
but the opportunity for the banks to en- 
joy direct and wholesome benefit is there 
when the banker realizes its full value. 


Installment Selling 


Has Increasing Influence 

When it is realized that almost half 
of the average bank’s note case is rep- 
| resented in entirely unsecured loans, 
that is, those based on character only, 
that $2 out of every $9 is loaned to 
someone who is either not a depositor 
at all, or one whose balance is less than 
$100; that approximately one borrower 
out of every seven used his credit in 
|two or more banks; that more than half 
of the bank’s losses come out of the 
note case, and six times as much of such 





|loss comes from the unsecured loans 
| where the duplicator flourishes, as from 
In 1928, the percentage was 46.65, and| the secured loans, it is time for us, as 
in 1929, was further reduced to 45.08,| bankers, to use the medium at our 
a drop of 2.45 per cent in three years.|hand—the interchange- of credit infor- 

: - = mation through our bureaus, in an ef- 
Information on Credit | fort to make our banks absolutely safe. 
Up to this point, consideration has; 


security. In 1927, unsecured loans con- 
jstituted 47.53 per cent of the note cases. 


other recent months. 
sales and wholesale trade, although far 


U.S. Treasury 
| Statement 


Sept. 25 
| Made Public Sept. 29 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
TOVONUOd 9. vescvdceeene 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,559,094.09 
750,446.56 


1,868,510.99 
926,539.36 


Total ordinary receipts $5,104,591.00 
341,980,223.69 


Balance previous day .... 


a 


$347,084,814.69 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$6,540,441.86 
565,545.32 
822,001.35 
176,754.08 

special ac-, 

617,889.70 


75,465.97 
service 


18,459.33 
249,389.97 


Total ordinary expendi- 
$9,065,947.48 


271,916.50 
337,746,950.71 


Total ...ccccecccsesess $347,084,814.69 


Business on Coast 


Virtually Unchanged 


Reserve Bank Reports Some) 


Improvement, However, 
In Agricultural Situation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


velopments during August which might 


indicate a change from the low levels of 
Department store 


Valuable in Making Loans 


The second point I wish to make is 
in relation to loans made to nondeposi- 


jmuch of our note cases was made up 
;of loans to borrowers who had no other 
cept in a loan. It was found that we 
had 87,754 of such cases, aggregating 
$49,494,000, out of a total of $320,168,- 


jdepositor. In 1929 a 


second survey, 


|found that out of $364,670,000, only $38,- 


jof every $9. Here again, I feel that 


the bureaus have helped, because they 





|loans a degree of duplication. 
In this latter check-up, we asked for 


tors. In 1928, I set out to find out hdw| 


business relationship with the banks ex- | 


000, or, in easily understandable figures, | 
$1 out of every $7 was laoned to a non-| 


somewhat broadened, was made, and we} 


657,000 was represented in such loans} 
and that ratio had dropped to $1 out! 


‘only been given to the manner of re- 
jducing losses coming from duplicate 
|lending in banks. You are all aware 
of the fact that, during the past 10 
| years, installment selling has proceeded 
jat a terriffic rate, and many of those 
who borrow from banks have pledged 
itheir entire incomes for luxuries, to 
|others than banks. It is quite important 
‘that a bank be on its guard in lending, 
so that the money is laned to someone 


}agreed time. 

In connection with one or more of 
the credit bureaus in operation in my 
State, the manager makes periodic visits 
to the county offices, and ascertains the 
names of all those who have executed 


contract sales that have been recorded; 
jand, finally, a list of the judgments that 
have been entered. With this informa- 


Eugene Meyer Jr., said that he would be| ing average balances of less than $100,\enabled to find out whether any appli- 
“glad to see them” should the foreign|and found the huge number of 68,153,|Ccant for a loan is included in any of the 


financiers call on him here. 
ression was made in behalf of. the 
reasury. 


The information made available at/| banks, because it is our observation that! manager 
the Treasury was that heretofore there|it is from this class of loans that we|tO guar 


had been conferences of the same for- 
eign bank representatives but that 
neither the Treasury nor the Board had 
participated. Representatives of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and 
on one or two occasions of other Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, have participated in 
the meetings which usually have taken 
place in Europe» 


Proposed Rate Schedules 
On Grain Products Canceled 


By an order entered Sept. 29 in Inves- | 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3515, | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


suspended from Sept. 30, 1930, until Apr. | 


30, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 


ules proposing to cancel the application | 


of reshipping or proportional rates on 
grain products, carloads, from Illinois 


junctions: to destinations in central ter- | 
ritory, on grain originating in trans-| 


Mississippi River territory when milled 
in transit at interior milling points lo- 
cated in Iowa, Wisconsin, South Dakota 
and Illinois, which would result in the 
application of increased rates. 


Changed Status Announced 
For Three National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ending Sept. 27 
were announced Sept. 29 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of: Luverne, Ala.; 
capital, $30,000; effective Sept. 9, 1930; ab- 
sorbed by The Bank of Luverne, Luverne, 


la. 

The First National Bank of Welch, W. 
Va.; capital, $100,000; effective June 30, 
1930; absorbed by McDowell County Na- 
tional Bank of Welch, W. Va. 


The First National Bank of Bushnell, | 


Neb.; capital, $25,000; effective Sept, 11, 
1930; liquidating agent, Geo. O. Unruh, 
Bushnell, Neb.; absorbed by Kimball Na- 
tional Bank, Kimball, Neb. 

Change of title: The 
Bank of Tecatur, Ala., 
Bank in Decatur. 


City National 
to First National 


A like ex-| amounting to $37,200,000, or about one | above lists, or if any of 


| dollar in niné. The solution of this 


problem in lending is a vital matter to 


| derive our largest losses. 


| The interchange of credit information 
must certainly be one means of reducing 


| borrowers are also in the lists. By giv- 
|ing the monthly report of the bureau 
a close check, he is enabled 
d his bank against lending its 
money to the poorer credit risks. 

It seems to me, however, that the 
present plan of most of the bureaus, to 
;return to members thereof a list only 


who can pay the principle back at the} 


‘chattel mortgages, and a list of all the! 
have detected in this list of nondepositor | “ 


his present | 


the loss ratio in a situation where our 
| note cases are made up of loans of one 
| dollar to a nondepositor and one dollar 
| to a customer having a deposit average | 
| below $100 out of every $9. 

| The next point has to do more par- 
| ticularly with losses. It has been inter- 
esting to note that ,during a period of 
unstable real estate values, the losses 


of those who have been found to be! 
|duplicators, is putting the cart before 
the horse. The time to stop the dupli- ; 
cation is before the loan'is made, and 
| we earnestly recommend that a list of | 
all the borrowers in the bureau be sum- 
mitted to each bank periodically, with 
| proper identification of those who are 
arising from loans originally secured by gp ” mane ee one bank; so 
real estate mortgage, and developed me when an application comes ae 
nee tha. diamonel ~ | quick glance at the list will determine 
gh the Pp of other real es-| J) tn t th li : 7 
tate, does not show anything approach- | E ner OF nob ie Aen icant is already 
ing the rate of loss on the balance of | * 20'TOWer. 
the note case. Information Is Protected 


In 1928, out of gross charge-offs of ; . 
| $3,340,000, we found that those coming By Sense of Fair Play 
One of the greatest deterrents to the | 


| from real estate loans and repossessions | 
amounted to $257,600, while the rest of | development of credit bureaus seems to 
the note case, which was found to be! be an unreasoning fear that one’s com- 
46.65 per cent unsecured, totaled $2,091,-| petitor will take an undue advantage of ! 
| 000, or about eight times as much, and| the information, but this is not borne out 
that year, the investment in mortgage!in fact. Testimonials can be had from 
loans and in other real estate was only| all over this country, from bankers who 
slightly less than the balance of the note|are using the credit bureau, that the 
case. In 1929, we found the ratio had| sense of fair play and sportsmanship 
dropped to 6 to 1. With this record, it| keeps in check any tendency to abuse 
is quite apparent that every means pos-| the information. They have found that, | 
sible should be employed to cut the ratio! when duplicators are discovered, they 
of loss on the unsecured loans very sub-| can discuss with the other banker in- 
stantially, and it is this class of loans| volved the matter of their joint con- 
|that nourishes and harbors the dupli-|cern, with the result that one or the 
cators. other takes over the line, or each one 


| Average of Duplication maintains his own Tine, but obtains ade- 


. | quate and proper security; and the re- 
|'Has Reached High Level | sult has been a general improvement in| 


This brings-us down te another point | the note case so far as it affects these | 
which is the experience record of our ratontors. 2 : 
bureaus. A tabulation of the results of | ;. ae F wenkaena ot She present time 
|the first? check-up by bureau managers|'* “28! many of the bureaus are or- 
|gave us a shock. We found, in our 30 ganized in purely political areas, and 
county bureaus, thatthe average per| tne? ave 0, Way of ascertaining the 
cent of duplication was in excess of 14 = tohi Raw aes 
Sane . J areas which do not have bureaus. It 
f sned ees Same aes "q num- |g my hope that, eventually, the entire 
C 5 on ao oi _ in do dit | State will be covered by credit bureaus, 
(see ve ae es en was 6 taining crecit!and that there then can be developed| 
rom two ban . or more, running up to district credit bureaus, under the super- 
|as high as eight banks. The effects of| vision of the State, and centered around 





| 





Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust 
Funds in New York and other States 


City and County of Denver, Colorado 


|a resident bank examiner, so that the} 
overlapping of one bureau into the next| 
can be ascertained and checked; and 
that there will finally be developed a 
central State credit bureau. 

In concluding, I wish to point out that 
no effort on the part of individual banks 
in a bureau has ever so fully succeeded 
in coordinating them as has this move- 
ment. The closer relationship between 
bankers that has been brought about 
has not confined their activity to the 





Pee eme 
| Germany (reichsmark) ..,...¢. 


| below last year, reached seasonal expec- 
tations during August, and sales of new 
automobiles declined. Freight carload- 
ings improved seasonally and shipments 
from the east coast through the Panama 
Canal showed a: moderate increase, al- 


though total intercoastal trade did not 
exceed July volume. 


For the first time in a year, according 
to most indexes, average commodity 
prices have remained comparatively sta- 
ble for as long as four or five weeks. 
With the addition of the wheat crop now 
being harvested to the record carry over 
from last year, wheat prices tended ir- 
regularly lower after the first week in 
August; reaching a new postwar low in 
mid-September. Quotations on livestock 
increased slightly during late August and 
hay prices advanced during that month. 
Prices of lumber and, copper declined 
slightly. 

There were no noteworthy changes in 
the credit situation between Aug. 20 and 
Sept. 17 and money conditions remained 
easy. Member bank loans to customers 
were increased slightly, while investment 
| holdings of those banks showed virtually 
|no change. Minor declines in borrowings 
;from the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisca continued to reduce the already 
| small volume of discounts of that bank. 





Abandonment of Short Line 


In Pennsylvania Authorized 
The Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway, 


a Pennsylvania Railroad subsidiary, has 


been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon six miles 
of its Missaukee branch extending from 
Merritt to Michelson, Mich., it was an- 
nounced by report and order on Sept. 27. 
(Finance Docket No. 8200.) 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 29.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Seeretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for’ the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 


| that the buying rates in the New York 


market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 


14.1015 
13.9402 

.7219 
2.9675 
26.7625 
485.9721 
2.5178 
3.9245 
23.8065 
1.2948 
17.5043 
5.2366 
40.3393 
16.7563 
11.2005 
4.4883 

5955 
10.5064 
26.8618 
19.4073 
1.7712 
32.0089 
39.3750 
28.7187 
28.2500 
35.9964 
49.4496 
+++ 56.1458 
.. 100.1132 
. 100.0218 
47.3450 


Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ; eee 
Netherlands (guilder) ..,.. 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) ... 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) .., 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 

Hong Kong (dollar) . 
China (Shanghai tael) .., 
China (Mexican dollar) ., 
China (Yuan dollar) ..,, 
India (rupee) . 
Japan (yen) ade: ». eieiabe Ria 
Singapore (dollar) ........ 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso 

Mexico (peso) 





| 
! 








414% Bonds 


These bonds, in the opinion of counsel, 
are general obligations of the entire 
City and County of Denver, payable 
from unlimited ad valorem taxes on 
all the taxable property therein. 


Due June 1, 1938 to 1967 


Prices te yleld 3.90% to 3.95% 
According to Maturity 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
@round Floor, Yroodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


exchange of ¢redit information alone. 
It has had its effect on service charges, 
on the standardization of rates of in- 
terest, and of bank practices, and it 
will be one of the means of the ultimate| 
development of the regional clearing | 
house, an integral part of which will 
always be the credit bureau. 


Autumn Condition Call 
Is Issued by Comptroller | 


The annual Autumn call for reports of 
condition of national banks was issued 
Sept. 29 by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, asking for statements of condition 
as of the close of business Sept. 24. The 
full text of the call follows: 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
this day called upon all national banks 
in the continental United States, Alaska 
and Hawaii, and all savings banks and | 


; . ay Per eer 
Argentina (peso, gold) 


Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar’ silve~ 


80.7383 
10.4150 
12.1000 
81.7201 
96.5300 


j}sent and determine the case. 


Fiscal Operations 


Aurtrorizen Statements ONty Ane Presentep Here, Bernd 
) PusuisHep Witsour COMMENT BY THE Untrep States Day 


Security Issues, 


Iowa Urges Reconsideration 
Of Revision of Freight Rates 


Interstate Commerce Commission Petitioned to Postpone 
Effective Date of Order and to Adjust Alleged Dis- 
criminations Between East and West 


The recent upward revision of west-| territory other than that the carriers 


ern trunk line class rates ordered by the 
Interstate Commece Commission is 
criticized by the State of Iowa in a peti- 
tion filed with the Commission on Sept. 
26 by J. H. Henderson, commerce coun- 
sel for the State. (Docket No. 17000, 
Part 2.) 

The petition urged the Commission to 
postpone the effective date of its order 
in the case, and reopen the matter for 
further consideration of the issues in- 
volved, which, it was alleged, are of: 
paramount importance to the spiprers of 
Towa. 

“In fixing the rates in relation to those 
established in the southwestern case,’’ 
said the petition, “the Commission has 
overlooked the effect on Zone 1 and the 
discrimination between the East and 
West is so great as to materially inter- 
fere with the development of the 
country.” 

The petition further complains of al- 
leged disadvantage the new rates thrust 
upon Iowa as compared to Illinois and 
Central Freight Association territory. 
Iowa and Zone 1, the petition stated, “are 
clearly allied to and intermingled with, 
and must be upon the same general scale 
asc. f. a. territory.” It was claimed that 


‘the disadvantage to Iowa, as contrasted 


with Illinois and ¢c. f. a. territory, ranges 
from 25 to 100 per cent. . 

“We are entitled to live and compete 
on fair terms with Chicago,” said the 
commerce counsel, “and if more revenue 
is needed, the rates should be equally in- 
creased and equitably divided with and 
among all, especially that territory so 
closely allied in every way, as Illinois and 
-vos oa A summary of the petition fol- 
ows: 


Rates Said to Be Raised 
Beyond Reasonable Basis 


The petitioner avers that the decision 
of the Commission as rendered increases 
the rates to and from Iowa beyond any 
reasonable basis. That it produces such 
discriminations as we do not believe the 
Commission intended or believed would 
follow, and therefore, disclaiming any 
thought of unnecessary delay, our peo- 
ple urge that this petition should be 
presented and the Commission asked to 
grant the relief in justice and common 
fairness to the people of the State of 
Iowa. The wide scope of territory, the 
many questions and problems presented, 
and the various and conflicting interests 
have made it very difficult to argue, pre- 
We are 
not unmindful of the painstaking care 
and labor of the Commission in under- 
taking to fathom and settle the various 
issues. presented. 

In the making of the record and in 
argument we of course could not know 
the viewpoint of the Commission, could 
not anticipate what might or would be 
done on the issues presented, as that we 
could so directly present the particular 
question that we desired to have con- 
sidered by the Commission other than 
in the general way we did in the briefs 
filed and in the oral argument. Many 


| Surprises in the report are had. 


We cannot understand why, and were 
taken at very great surprise when, our 
rates were made with relation to the 
Southwest and not with relation to the 
East, when the greater portion of our 
business and practically all of the com- 
petition that is had is found on the lines 
to the East, while to the Southwest it is 
very small and meager. It is true we 
had the report of the Examiners mak- 
ing the rates with relation to the South- 
west, but we could not believe that this 
Commission, in its final adjudication, 
would place our Iowa interests with the 
Southwest, practically ignoring all rela- 
tions to the East, in fixing the rates. — 

From the very beginning of the build- 
ing of the railroads from the East to 
this western country, the relationship has 
existed and in all proceedings before this 
Commission the relationship in the rates 


i; with the East has been maintained; and 








not until now, in this opinion, has there 
been the adjustment of the Iowa rates 
based on relation to the Southwest rather 
than to the East. Then again, the per- 


centage relations, especially fourth and : 


fifth and class A of western classification 
are based upon a higher percentage of 
first class than the eastern territory, so 
that our people, upon these classes, not 
only pay the increased rates because of 
the increase in the level of the rates, 
but an additional increase in the differ- 
ence between the percentage relations 


in c. f. a. and Illinois territory and in} 


the East. 

It may be argued that these matters 
were called to the attention of the Com- 
mission, and to a certain extent they 
were. This Commission has recognized 
in its report that it could not fully know 
the effects of the order, nor could we be 
advised as to the results. 


lowa Admitted to Be 


In Higher Rate Area 

We do not question the right of the 
Commission to find that Iowa is in a 
somewhat highér rated territory, but 
certainly for such high rated territory 
increases could not or at least ought not 


: to exceed 7 to 10 per cent higher than 


in the territory on the east of Iowa. It 
affects all business in every way, and the 
citizens of Iowa are entitled to protec- 
tion just as is accorded the carriers. It 
is elementary wrong to fix Iowa r:tes by 
undertaking to prescribe them in rela- 
tion to and so they would dovetail into 
the rates to the Southwest. 

The reverse ought to be, at least rto 
the extent us that the conditions and the 
commerce east Should be considered as 
well as to the Southwest. From the find- 
ing and reading of this opinion there has 
been no consideration given to the lowa 


operating in that territory need revenue 
(and most of these carriers operate in 
Illinois) and the. people of Iowa are able 
to pay. We are not saying that these 
are not proper to take into considera- 
tion, but due weight cannot be given 
when it produces the inevitable results 
that the above table and the countless 
cases which have been cited in the rec- 
ord, so clearly and fully show. Iowa is 
affected by each and every rate pre- 
scribed by the Commission. 

The practical effect of the reduction 
of the rates to the West necessitates the 
increase of the rates in Iowa, must be 
the viewpoint of the Commission. We 
are not to be heard in objecting to any 
reduction of rates to any portions of the 
territory as we have consistently ar- 
gued, but we have with equal consistency 
argued that our rates should not be in- 
creased because of and for the purpose 
of giving revenues to compensate for 
the loss of revenues in other territories. 

We are entitled to what is fair and 
just and it is not fair and just that we 
should pay such largely increased rates 
over the rates provided in Illinois and 
C. F. A. territory but should have, if any 
increases should be awarded, only that 
increase which the difference in the ter- 
ritories, if any, might warrant. Iowa 
cannot be expected to pay the rates that 
will recoup the carriers for losses oc- 
curring elsewhere. 

We believe that the Commission 
basing the rates on or in relation to the 
rates establishe in the southwestern 
case has entirely overlooked and ignored 
the effect it would have on zone 1. The 
discrimination between the East and the 
West is so great as to materially in- 


in 


|terfere with the development of this 
; country, and does not give it such trans- 


i 


portation conditions as the law requires. 
There is no question suggested that the 
movement of the traffic is other than 
from the East to the West and West to 
the East along these lines, and there is 
nothing but the boundary line arbitrarily 
fixed by the Commission between the two 
different territories. There is practically 
but little difference in the transportation 
conditions, The topography of the coun- 
try, the operation of the roads in zone 
1 territory and c. f. a. and Illinois ter- 
ritory are very substantially similar. 

We are not now quarreling with or 
undertaking to say we should absolutely 
be put upon as low a level as Illinois 
and c. f. a. terfitory, because in our 
testimony and in our briefs it was shown 
that we would not seriously object to 
such a difference in rates as was evi- 
denced in the cement casé—something 
like an advance between 6 and 7 per 
cent. But this enormous increase upon 
territory alike: Built up, under the same 
roads, under the same\system of trans- 
portation, under the same general con- 
ditions, should not now be mades Upon 
this point particularly now under dis- 
cussion, the very ‘great difference so 
largely increased by this percentage re- 
lation is unwarranted against the inter- 
ests in zone 1, and particularly of Iowa. 
The competition of the Iowa people in 
every sense is with the East. The rates 
for the transportation affect all shippers 
directly and mediately. There should be 
a reasonable parity between the rates, 
on a basis substantially alike and just 
to each. While, in the judgment of the 
writers of this petition, no illustrations 
ought to be required or used, accen- 
tuating the argument, because of the ef- 
fect to our shippers, we deemed it wise 
to call the attention of the Commission 
to some cases wherein there is this dis- 
crimination, and how it works to the 
prejudice of our people. With the evi- 
dent facts as stated and the necessary 
results therefrom, supplemented by these 
illustration¢, we confidently say there 
should be a reargument and a reconsid- 
eration, and a correction. 


Needs of the Public 


Said to Be Paramount 

One thing is true, the percentage re- 
lation east should be changed to cor- 
respond with that of the west, or the 
percentage relations of the west should 
be reduced so they will compare with 
and be upon a parity with those per- 
centages in the east. There is nothing 
in this record that warrants any con- 
clusion that there ought to be a different 
percentage relation in the one as against 
the other. They are so allied in their 
commerce, and communication, the op- 
eration of their railroads, and the gen- 
eral development of the people in each 
of the territories that there is no war- 
rant for any difference in these per- 
centage relations. 

The needs of the people are of para- 
mount importance. These rates should 
be such as will develop the commerce 
of the country and bring prosperity to all 
of its citizens and interests. 

We submit that this Commission cer- 
tainly does not approve such result shall 
follow in its order prescribing rates and 
that it will not permit the shippers in 
zone 1 to be penalized in this way, and 
that the basis of rates which produce 
such results will not be prescribed. 

The decision of the Commission is not 
based on any proper equality nor upon 





justice to the shippers and the public 
generally. 


India Asks Cheaper Shoes 


Several of the department stores in 
Calcutta have in the past carried stocks 
of American shoes, but they were forced 
to close them out at bargain prices. It 
is stated that the cost of American 
shoes is too high to attract buyers whose 
only consideration is price, and the Eng- 
lish, who make up the greater part of 
the European population, greatly pre- 
fer British shoes. (United States De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Loans and investments—total 
Loans—total 


On securities 
All other 


U. S. Govt. securities .... 
Other securities 
Reserve with F. R. Bank .... 
Cash in vault 


Net demand deposits 





trust companies in the District of Co- 
lumbia, for reports of conditions as of 
the close of business Wednesday, Sept. 
24, 1930. 


pp aa 
Government deposits 

Due from banks 

RA ey) 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank 


Total 
23,299 


16,914 
8,461 
8,453 
6,385 


2,933 
3,452 
1,816 


Boston 
1,514 


1,138 
507 
632 
376 


151 
224 
97 
14 
868 
531 
16 
79 
124 
3 


(In millions of dollars.) 


Phila. Cleve, Rich. 
1,291 2,310 659 

932 
487 
444 
359 
88 
271 
84 

12 
744 
341 
13 
101 
227 


freee 


N. ¥. 
9,351 


' 6,904 


Atla. 
602 
468 451 


1,501 
744 
756 
809 


406 


148 

302 

151 
76° 
76 
40 


179 
289 
191 
86 
105 
40 
11 
348 
256 
17 
89 
112 
4 


4,045 
2,859 
2,447 


1,182 
1,265 
886 
56 
6,160 
1,982 
52 
160 
1,168 
5 


9 
312 
241 
20 
86 
104 

8 


| Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Sept. 24, 1930. 


St.L. Minn, 
662 368 


K.C, Dallas 
661 455 


S.F. 
2,007 
1,378 

477 
897 
633 
341 
292 
105 
18 
748 
1,024 
10 
224 
308 
1 


Chi. 
3,420 
2,640 
1,341 
1,299 

780 
330 
450 
262 
33 
1,876 
1,345 
10 
274 
523 
1 


340 
98 
242 
115 
69 
46 
36 
7 
279 
148 
18 
107 
114 
2 


423 
129 
295 
238 


241 


503 


78 
163 
127 

70 

56 

26 

5 
227 
139 


1 
85 
88 


227 
275 
159 
34 
125 
44 
6 

866° 
235 
2 
16 
120 
5 


101 
137 

56 

ll 
479 
205 
3 
205 
244 


Road Authorized . 


To Issue Bonds’ 
For Indebtedness 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way to Deliver Securities 
To Pennsylvania to: Settle 
Obligations 


The Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad, 
a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
'yoad, has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$711,000 of general and refunding mort- 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds, series-A, 
it was recently announced by report and 
order in Fipance Docket No, 8434. 

The bonds are to be delivered to the 
Pennsylvania at par in settlement of 
a like amount of indebtedness. The 
Pennsylvania was permitted by the Com- 
mission to assume obligation and lia- 
bility as lessee and guarantor of the 
bonds, s 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 5 

The Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railrofid 
Company, a corporation organizd for the 
purpose of engaging in transportation 
by railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce .Act, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
have severally applied fér authority un- 
der section 20a of that act, respectively, 
for the former to issue and deliver @\9 
the Pennsylvania at par $711,000 of gén- 
eral and refunding mortgage 4% per 
cent gold bonds, series-A, and for the 
latter company to assume obligation and 
liability, as lesse and guarantor, in re 
spect thereof. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the applications has been pre~ 
sented to us. 

Properties Are Leased 

The railread properties of the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh are leased to, the 
Pennsylvania for 999 years from Dec. 1, 
1871, under a lease dated Oct. 25, 1871, 
and a supplementary agreement thereto 
dated Nov. 30, 1871. The lease provides 
that the Pennsylvania shall make all ad- 
ditions and improvements required upon 
the leased railroad, and that the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh shall issue to the 
Pennsylvania special stock, bonds, or 
other securities to represent the cost 
thereof, and that the Pennsylvania shall 
guarantee payment of the snteren. es 
the securities so issued. 

While nothing obligating the Pennsyl-+ 
vania to guarantee the principal of the 
roposed bonds is found in the lease, that 
instrument does provide that in addition 
to the sum of $786,795 to be paid as an- 
nual rent, a further sum shall be paid by 
the Pennsylvania each year sufficient to 
provide for and pay all the installments 
of interest and sinking fund upon bonds 
issued or owing by the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh, and also such sums as may 
be required to pay the principal of the 
bonds as they mature, subject, however, 
to certain provisos pertaining chiefly ta 
the delivery by the Cleveland & Pitts« 
burgh to the Pennsylvania of mew bonds 
sufficient to. meet the principal of the 
bonds paid by the Pennsylvania, the pay- 
ment or xefunding of outstanding bonds 
at maturity, and the issue of other new 
bonds and the liability of the Pennsyl- 
vania with respect thereto. 

On Feb. 8, 1928, the board of directors 
of the Pennsylvania also adopted a ress 
olution to the. effect that it would pr@; 
vide for the payment of the principal and 
interest of any and all bonds that might 
then or thereafter be called for ‘by it 
under the general and refunding mort. 
gage of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
on Aug. 1, 1914, as required by the 
lease, 

It appears that the Cleveland & Pitts. 
burgh on Dec. 31, 1929, was indebted . 
the Pennsylvania for additions and bet« 
terments made to the leased properties 
to the amount of $711,548.88. The Penn: 
sylvania has requested settlement o: 
$711,000 of the indebtedness by the is- 
sue and delivery to it at par, of a like 
amount of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh's 
general and refunding mortgage 4% per 
cent gold bonds, series-A. 

The Pennsylvania states that although 
the sale of the bonds to the public at 
the present time is not intended, it will 
be in a much better position to make a 
quick sale of the bonds whenever it ig 
deemed desirable to offer them for sale, 
subject, however, to our authorization, 
jif its indorsement of guaranty be al« 
ready authorized -and placed on tha 


bonds. 
Proposed Bonds 

The proposed bonds will be issued 
under and pursuant to the general and re« 
funding mortgage of the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh to the Bank of North America 
| & Trust Company (now the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities), trustee, dated Aug, 
1, 1924. They may be either coupon 
bonds of the denomination of $1,000, or 
registered bonds without coupons of the 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
or any multiple of $10,000. Af coupen 
bonds they will be dated Feb. 1, 1927, 
and if registered bonds they will beat 
the date of authentication. 

The bonds will bear interest at the rata 
of 4% per cent per annum, payable se@- 
annually on Feb. 1 and Aug. 1, and will 
mature Feb. 1, 1977. They will be re- 
deemable as a whole at the option of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh on Feb. 1, 18 
or on any interest date thereafter to and 
including Feb, 1, 1972, at 105 and at 
crued interest, and thereafte® at a. pre« 
mium equal to one-half of 1 per cent fon 
each six months between the redemp- 
tion date and the date of'maturity. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by_the Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company and the assumption of 
obligation and liability as lessee and 
guarantor in respect thereof by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as 
aforesaid (a) are for lawful objects . 
within their respective corporate ‘pur. 
poses, and compatible with the public in- 
terest, which are necessary and appro« 
priate for and consistent with the propes 
performance by them of service to the 
public as common carriers, and which 
will not impair their ability to perform 
that service, and (b) are reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur 
poses, 





Germany Third Largest Market 


Germany ranks as the third largest 
market for American exports, with an- 
nual purchases during the past three 
years averaging close to $4'70,000,000, 
Approximately 35 per cent of this total 
is accounted for by raw cotton and an- 
other 40 per cent comprises staple food. 
stuffs and raw materials, such as geaig, | 
flour, petroleum, fats and  metaMi, 
(United States Department of (Co 
merce.) 


+ 
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Bank Supervision 


Banking Systems Gavernment Obtains Verdicts 


To Meet Present: 2 In Four Anti-trust Litigafions' 


Needs Discussed 


Missouri Commissioner Says 


a 
Departrnent of Justice Reviews Status of Cases of Special 


_ Interest to Public; 


Some A ppealed to 


Supreme Court 


Chain, Group and Branch Four antitrust cases “of special inter-|threats and violence. The-appellate court 


Methods Are Not Based on 
Altruistic Motives 


7 


State of. Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Sept. 29. 
Chain, group and branch banking sys- 
tems are not- governed by altruistic 
principles, the Commissioner of Finance, 
§. L. Cantley, asserts in a recent letter 
addressed to the State bankers of Mis- 
sour “I have never yet Known the 
expansion of these systems to be gov- 

erned by altruistic n.otives,” he said. 
“The country is so organized and 
‘chainized’ ?? he continued, “that, bank- 
ing is about the only independent busi- 
" still available to capable young men 


i 


of}idday and, to maintain its imdepend- 
ente, we must run good banks.”” 

Commissioner Cantley stated that he 
does not favor “anything that seems to 
be calculated to strengthen that chain 
that binds the common people to the 
centers of population and of wealth. Do 
not misunderstand. Centers of popula- 
tion and of wealth are necessary to the 
ec@nomic progress of this country, but 
th¥re is a limit which this concentration 
of wealth amd of power may not pass 
without danger to the whole: fabric of 
civilization.”” 

Consolidations Helpful 

One way of improving the position 
and strength -of the independent bank 
is by way of continued consolidation and 
mergers, Mr. Cantley said, to a point 
where each remaining bank can control, 
unhampered, a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to operate at a fair profit with 
efficient amd well-paid management. 
Until that condition obtains, he adged, 
we may expect continued but isolated 
cases of trouble. 


Speaking ‘with respect to systems of 
banking organization, Mr. Cantley stated 
that it perhaps did not become him, be- 
cause of his official position, to urge 
for or. agaimst any system of banking. 
“Permit me to,say,” he continued, “that 
I yfor amy system that will give 
greater security and greater liquidity to 
banks; but E do feel justified in de- 
fending any system that I believe to be 
best calculated to serve and protect the 
localities to be served. I have always 
tried to maintain an open mind on the 
subject of banking methods, desiring to 
lend support to that which se@med to 
be best, let. up~to the present time, I 
have never been able to see how or 
wherein any mew system or systems, un- 
der present conditions, can materiaily 
jmprove our immediate situation. 

“We hear a great deal about chain, 
group and branch banking, but I have 
never yet kmown the expansion of these 
systems to be governed by.altruistic mo- 
tives. They are -usually advanced by 
those who are in position and expect to 
rofit by the change and to ‘this date I 
aed neyer known of any bank being 
tonsidefed for purchase or absorption 
that has not had a good dividemd record 
and does not have a good liquid position 
and a promising future. Such a _ bank 

ds no prop to lean on as a support. 

e banks that now need to be absorbed 
er strengthened are frowned upon and 
will be left outside any such system to 
flounder alomg the best they can or go 
Into liquidation, voluntarily or otherwise 
just as they are now doing, except per- 
haps in increased numbers. 


Other Banks Are Hurt 

fit goes without saying that, where 
thgre are two or three small banks in a 
town and a large city bank absorbs one 
and advertises, as it will, that this bank 
has been selected because of its condi- 
tion and that the same strength and 
jervice will be afforded as that rendered 
py the parent institution, the other bank 
br banks in the community will be vitally 
affected amd may soon be in our hands 
for liquidation, even though the banks 
may be imherently sound. The shift 
of deposits, owing to the unrest mow prev- 
alent, will hasten their ruin. If my rea- 
wning is right, we would have next .to 
» panic for a_ season, which can be 
averted by a gradual readjustment as 
is now being effected. 
' “Tl am not in favor of anything that 
seems to me calculated to strengthen thai 
thain that binds the common people to 
the centers of population and of wealth. 
Do not misunderstand, Centers of popu- 
lation and of wealth are necessary to the 
sconomic progress of this country, but 
there is a limit which this concentration 
of wealth and of power may not pass 
without damger to the whole fabric of 
tivilization.”” 


Radio ‘Commission Grants 
Petitioms for Radio Permits 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


for construction permit, 1420 ke., 
‘igptime and 4 evening hours on 
erle F. Jewell and Merinda C. Jewell, 
Hood River, Oreg., ask for comstruction 
permit, 1,500° ke., 50 w., unlimited’ time. 
3ruce Dennis, owner of the Evening Her- 
' - Morning News, Klamath. Falls, 
} , asks for construction permit, 1,390 
ke, 100 w., 8 hours daily; also to install 
automatic frequency control. ° 

Utah Poultry Producers Cooperative As- 

sociation, Clyde C. Edmunds, manager, Salt 
Lake City, Utah., asks for construction per- 
mit, 1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited time, 
; WRBU, K. J, Kirby Mugic Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., asks for construction~ permit 
to move transmitter and studio locally in 
Gastonia; imstall now equipment; increase 
\power to 1 kw., and change frequency from 
1,210 ke. to 620 ke, , 

WHAT, Independence Broadeasting Co,, 
Philadelphia, Pa., asks for construction per- 
mit to install new equipment increasing 
maximum power of equipment from 125 w. 
to 500 w.; change frequency from 1,310 to 
620 ke; imerease power from 100 ‘to 500 w. 
and change hours of operation from shar- 
Ing with WEKD,to sharing with WIP, 

. F. L. Smith, doing business as -Florence 
Broadcasting Co., Florence, 8. C., asks for 
onstruction permit, 1310 ke, 100 w., un- 
pred time. 


10 w,, 
Sunday. 


. Kingshighway Presybterian 
Church, St. ALouis, Mo., asks for consent to 
peluntery assignment of license to WMAY, 
ine, 

Broadcasting applications received: 

WPAD, Pierce E, Lackey and S. Houston 
McNutt, doing business as Paducah Broad- 
casting Company, 2201 Broadway, Paducah, 
Ky., license to cover construction’ permit 
issued May 39, 1930, to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,420 kg, 100 w., and unlimited 
hours. 

Vernon Wright Jr, 416 Winsor Street, 
Mauston, Wis., request to amend application 
«gy sFto request authority to change equip- 

nt and operate five evening hours per 

k instemd of three eyening hours instead 
the daytime hours, 


‘ 


est to the public” resulted im decisions 
favorable: to the Government -during the 
fiscal year which ended-June 30 accord- 
ing to. a statement issued Sept. 29 at the 
Department of Justice. 

In the “‘gasoline cracking case,” United 
States v. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana et 
al, the Federal District Court™ at Chi- 
cago held that by combining patents for 
processes for production of gascline the 
defendant oil companies were restraining 
interstate trade and commerce, the state- 
ment points out: 

In the case of United States v. Para- 
mount Famous Lasky Corporation et al., 
the Government obtained a decision from 
the District Court at New York holding 
that it was illegal for large mmotion pic- 


by jointly. refusing to déeal- with them, 
but in the case of United States v. First 
National Pictures, Inc. et al., the Gov- 
ernment?s petition, which alleged a con- 


ture exhibitors to coerce their customers! 


upheld the judgment-of the lower court 
as to all but one defendant and denied a 
petition for rehearing. The case is in 
‘the Supreme Court on a petition for writ 
of certiorari under the title of Wm. J. 
Briley et’ al. v. United States. 


Another case tried during the year in 
which the Government was successful in 
the District Court was that of United 
States v. Greater New York Live Poultry 
Chamber of Commerce and others, the 
Government obtaining the conviction of 
| 6g defendants, many of whom received 
pfison sentences. An appeal was taken 
by a number of the defendants to the 
a Court of Appeals im New York 
ity. 

A number of cases instituted by the 
Government during the year and await- 
ing trial before the district courts include 
the following: 


Case on Price Fixing of 


Banking Systems 


Brief Submitted | Rec 
Against Merger 


aptuere Plara 


YEARLY . 
INDEX 


* Soa 
eer es 


Cixpex 2341) 


” 


Branch Banking 


Is Criticized 


In Proposed Railroad Bill 


Of Oil Companies Validity of PPending Legislation Is Also Discussed in 


Analysis Prepared for Association of Railroad 


Department of Justice As- 
serts Effort Being Made to 
Modify Standard Oil Dis- 
solution Decree 


\ 


After having considered the main 
provisions of the Howell railroad 
valuation and ra&ée-making bill (S. 
4005) and the principal questions 
raised by the bel for consideration 
by the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, @ 
discussion of the proposed measure 
prepared by direction of committees 
of the associatioze proceeds to treat 
of the “undesirable features,” consti- 
tutionality, ete. 

The preceding portions of the dis- 
cussion appeared in the issues of 
Sept. 24, 25,26 and 29. 

The conclusiore of the discussior 
follows in full teat: 

In this connection it should be noted 
that while a conSiderable amount of 

| money, in the aggregate, has been paid 
ume of business transacted by the two! Smto the hands of the Commission by 
defendant companies, the number and | some of the smaller carriers, the Com- 
location of outlets for their products and | mission has not been able to make any 
sets forth figures from the balance sheets | use of it because the carriers have made 
of the companies as of Dec. 31, 1929. payment reserving the right to settle 


[Contmued from Page 1.) 
exists’ as well as all potential competi- 
tiom.”? \ 

The brief‘explains that a master, ap- 
poimted by an order of the court, has; 
taken evidence offered by the-respective 
parties and has fled @& summary or ab- 
stract of this evidence with the ‘court. 
By the terms of his appointment this 
master was not authorized to rule on the 
admissibility of evidemce and was not 
required to report amy conclusions of 
fact or law. 

The Government’s brief contains de- 
tailed information comecerning the vol- 


- 


1 


spiracy to restrain trade in motion pic-| Gasoline Awaits Trial 


ture films, was dismissed by the 
Court of New York. 


These three cases are now before the 
Supreme, Court of the United States on 
appeal, according to the Statement. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals at Qhi- 
cago affirmed convictions of seven mem- 
bers of the Chicago Association of Candy 
Jobbers, who were charged with restraint 
of interstate trade made effective by 
threats and. violence in the case of Wm. 
Boyle et al. v. United States, which is 


United States on a petition for writ of 
certiorari under the title of Wm. J. Briley 
et al. v. United States, 


Convictions Shown 
By Statement 
The statement also shows that the Gov- 


fendants, many of whom received prison 
sentences, in the case of United States v. 
Greater New York Live Poultry Chamber 
of Commerce et al. An appeal in this 
case has been taken by one of the defend- 
ants to the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New York City, it is stated. 

Among the cases instituted by the 


Government during the past fiscal year,: 


as listed in the statement, are the follow- 
ing: United States v. Radio Corporation 
of America et al.; United States v. Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York, Vacuum 


Theaters Corporation et al., and United 
Lori v. Warner Bros, Pictures, Inc., 
et al. 

The full text of the Department's 
statement follows: 
| A summarization of statistics prepared 
\in the office of the dvision of the Depart- 
ment of Justice charged with the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws shows that in 
the fiscal year ended June 30,. 1930, 31 
cases under the antitrustlaws were pend- 
ing at the beginning of that year, and 
during the year 13 additional cases were 
instituted. Of this total of 44 cases, 32 
were Civil and 12 were criminal proceed- 
ings. During the year 9 cases were 


pending at the close of the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 19380. Of the 9 cases 
finally determined, 6 were civil and 3 
were criminal, and in 5 of the civil cases 
decrees were awarded to the Government 
enjoining the practices of the defendants 
complained of in the petitions as in re- 
straint of trade. : 

One case was dismissed, primeipally be- 
cause restraints had ben removed by 
changed conditions, and in three criminal 

ases One® was nolle prossed; and thé re- 


tu the Government on demurrers and mo- 
tions to quash. Four cases of special in- 
terest to the public were argued by the 
Government before the courts and re- 
sulted in decisions favorable to the Gov- 
ernment. {njunctions were entered in 
two of these cases, Jail sentences and 
fines were imposed in one criminal case, 
and in the other criminal proceeding the 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago af- 
firmed a judgment also imposing prison 
seitences and fines. ‘ 

There were and are now pending in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on appeals to that court ~from_ lofer 
courts four cases, ag follows: 


Government Upheld 
Against Oil Companies 


United States v. Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana and others, known as the 
“gasoline cracking case.” “The —District 
Court of Chicago held that the defendant 
oil companies were restraining interstate 
trade and_commerce in gasoline in viola- 
tion of the antitrust act by combining 
petents for processes for the production 
of gasoline, and by this and other means 
controlling and regulating the amount of 
gasoline produced, its sale and _ price 
throughout the United States. A decree 


Court. Amn appeal taken by the defend- 
ant is pending in the Supreme Court. 

In the case of United States v. Para- 
mount Famous Laskey Corporation and 
others the Government obtained a deci- 
sionfrom the District Court at New York 
holding that it was illegal and an undue 
restraint, of trade for the large motion 
picture exhibtors to coerce their cus- 
tomers Wy jointly refusing to deal with 
them, and by this means enforcing a s0- 
called compulsory arbitration clause stip- 
ulated in standard contracts between the 
producers and exhibitors. Irom this de- 
cision the defendants appealed, and the 
case is expected tobe argued at the Oc- 
tober term of the Supreme Court. 

Inthe case of United States v. First 
National Pictures, Inc, et al., the Dis- 
trict Court at New York City dismissed 
the Governments petition, which alleged 
a conspiracy to restrain trade in motion 
picture films through the instrumentality 
of credit committees of the Film Boards 
of Trade, which compelled the perform- 
ance of uncompleted contracts entered 
into by the previous owners or operators 
of the motion picture theaters. From this 
decision the Government has taken an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, which is 
expected tobe argued in the October 
term, 


The case of Wm. Boyle and others v. 
United States was argued vefore the 
\Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago on 
appeal by eight defendants, members of 
the Chicago Association of Candy Job- 
bers, fro a judgment of the District 
Court fonthaiia jail sentences and fines 
scpregating $20,000, In this case the 
defendants were charged with restraint 
of interstate trade-made ‘effective. by 


Bis 
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District | 


ernment obtained corviction of 68 de-| 


Oil CCmpany et al.; United States v. Fox| 


finally determined and 35 cases. were! 


ining two were disposed of adversely | 


«! 


granting the relief sought by the Gov-: 
ernment was awarded by the DistricPlasterers International Union of Amer- 


America and others, a civil proceeding, 
filed at Wilmington, Del., charging com. 
bination and conspiracy to monopolize 
interstate trade in radio communication 
and radio apparatus by means of con- 
tracts and agreements among defendants 
to pool and cross license patents. 
United States v, Standard Oil Cgmpany 
of New York, Vacuum Oil Company and 
|dthers, brought in the EaStern District 
of Missouri, to determine whether or not 


Vacuum companies violates the decree of 
lof United States v, Standard Oil Co. of 
iNew Jersey and others. Testimony in 
this case has been taken before a master 
in chancery and upon the submission of 
his report the case will be tried before 
three circuit judges sitting as a district 
court at Omaha, Neb., early in October. 

The case of United States v.- Standard 
Oil Company of California and others, a 
civil ease, instituted in the Southern Dis- 
trict of California, dealing with prac- 
tices of the Standard and 19 other large 
oil companies whereby the retail price of 
gasoline to the consumer throughout the 
five Pacific Coast States was tixed and 
regulated. (Settlqd by a consent decree 
entered on Sept. 15, 1930, emjoining the 
practices complained of by the Govern- 
ment.) * 

‘The case of United States v. Fox 
Theaters Corporation and ~ethers, in 
|which a petition was filed im the District 
Court of New York City, alleging viola- 
tion of section 7 of the Clayton Ast in 
the acquisition by Fox Theater Corpora- 
tion and Fox Film Corporation of stock 
of competitive corporations, namely, of 
Loew’s, Inc., Metro-Goldwym-Mayer Cor- 
poration and of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Distributing Corporation. The petition 
asked that the defendants be required to 
divest themselves of all such stock. The 
case is pending on motions to dismiss. 


Suit to Modify Decree 


Set Down for Trial 

& eivil suit was instituted at New 
York, the Ugited States v. Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc., and others, alleging a vio- 
lation of section 7 of the Clayton Act in 
the acquisition by Warner Bros. of stock 
of First National Pictures, Inc., praying 
that Warner Bros. and Stanley Company 
o? America be required to divest them- 
selves of all such stock. (Preliminary 
motions have been disposed of and the 
jcase is awaiting trial.) 

In the case of United States v. A.B.C. 
Canning Company and others, the charge 
was made of conspiracy to restrain inter- 
state and foreign trade and commerce in 
‘Norwegian fish products by means of 
| price-fixing and other agreements in vio- 
llation of the Sherman Act. In the same 
case, by libel proceedings wnder the pro- 
visions of the Wilson Tariff Act, about 
7,500 cases of sardines and other fish be- 
longing to the defendants were seized 
and the forfeiture thereof asked. 

In the case of United States-v, Swift 
& Company and others, for trial in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, the issues raised were in a petitfon 
filed on behalf of the company to modify 
the so-calléd “Packers Comsent Decree” 
01920. Motions to dismiss the amended 
petitions for lack of jurisdiction and 
want of substance weré heard and over- 
ruled by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Answers to the 
anended petitions have been filed by all 
perties interested, and the case is set 
down for trial early in October. 
| Pending _antitrust cases which were 
awaiting trial or legal proceedings with 
respect to the status of such cases, in- 
clude United States v. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co. and others, involving an al- 
legee violation of the Commodity, Clause 
of the Interstate Commerce ACt, and 
United States v. Cement Securities Co. 
and others, pending incidemt to carrying 
out of decrees entered in 1923 and 1924; 
United, States v, Bricklayers, Masons & 


£ 





ica and others, filed in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, pending against three 
local unions in that city; Umited States v. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. and others, in 
the Southern District of Quhio, chargiig 
‘combination and conspiracy to restrain 
trade in coal cutting machimery by means 
of pooling patents, awaiting trial; United 
States v. Asbestos Corporation, Limited, 
ahd others, pending in the Southern Dis- 
tritt of New York, awaiting final disposi- 
tion following an order emtered by the 
district court, confirming report of 4 
special master quashing service of process 
on Asbestos Corporation; United States 
'v. West Coast Theaters, Inc., and others, 
Southern District of California, charged 
with conspiracy between the West Coast 
Theaters, Inc., and the eight principal 
distributors of first-class motion pictures 
in the southern half of California to re- 
strain interstate trade and commerce in 
motion-picture films through the instru- 
mentality of ‘a clearance schedule. 


Conspiracy to Restrain 


Interstate Trade Alleged 

Also, in the same district, an indict- 
ment returned on Apr. 19, 1930, charged 
the West Coast Theaters, Inc., its presi- 
dent and 10 ef the major motion picture 
\producing and distributing companies 
with conspiring to restrain interstate 
trade, ete. (Settled by entry of consent 
decree on Aug. 21, 1930, enjoining all 
abuses charged against the defendants 
and restraining similar action in the fu- 
ture). United States v. Balaban & Katz 
Corporation and others im Chicago, filed 
in the Northern District of Illinois, 
charged conspiracy to monopolize inter- 
state trade and commerce in motion-pic- 
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On that date, it is pointed out, Socony’s their values by litigation. In its report 


$700,000,000, after deducting depletion 
and amortization reserves of over $350,- 
000,000, and a surplG&s of over $110,- 
000,000.” -Previous to this time, it 1s 
stated, Sopony capitalized surplus to the 
extent of over $280,000,000 through stock 
dividends. In 1929 Socony’s net operat- 
ing income before setting aside reserves 
was over $98,000,000 and its net earnings 
after setting aside reserves were over 
$38,000,000, while its cash dividend dis- 


now before the Supreme Court of the/the proposed merger of the Standard and| tribution in that year was $27,782,052.80. 


The balance sheet of Vacuum as of 


dissolution entered in 1911 im the cases; pee. 31,. 1929, it is shown in the brief, 


listed assets of.over $200,000,000 with a 
surplus of over $50,000,000, In 1929 Vac- : 
uum’s net profits were over $36,000,000 | 
and dividends of over $21,000,000 were | 
paid during that year. s 
Combine Results Estimated 

Im 1929 Vacuum sold more lubricants 
in the United States than Socony and 
according to the brief, if Vacuum’s New 


| York and New England sales were added 


to those of Soconoy’s ‘‘the latter's. share 
of the total business would be increased ; 
from 20.9 per cent to 28.6 per cent, and 
in New York from 24.4 per cent to 32.4 
per cent.” 

If the companies are combined, the 
brief continues, “Socony would have one- 
third of the business in lubricants in 
New York and it would increase its per- 
cemtage of the New ‘York business in 
gasoloine, kerosene and miscellaneous 
petroleum products, which is over 33.3 
per ~cent in each case,” and “in.New ; 
York and New England combined. it - 
would have about 30 per cent of the busi- 
ness in lupricants, and it would increase 
its percentage of the gasoline and kero- 
sene business in that territory, which is 
now over 30 per cent. 

““Socony with Vacuum’s business added 
would have 36.5 per eent-of the gasoline 
sales in New York and 34.8 per cent of 
the gaséline sales in New York and New 
England combined, without taking into 
account the impetus to both gasoline and 
lubricants sales resulting from giving 
Socony gasoline “the advantage of 
Vacuum retail lubricant outlets and 
Vacuum lubricants the advantage of 
Socony gasoline retail outlets.” 

The brief states that a vice) president 


‘of Socony testified that one of the pur- 


poses of the merger was to extend 
Socony’s marketing facilities in the 
United States and to make it a nation- 
wide company in the distribution of gas- 
oline and motor oils. ‘Competition be- 
tween Socony and Vacuum in lubricants 
is shown by the fact that Socony and 
Vacuum salesmen of lubricants solicited 
the same concerns.” 

The business of Vacuum centers around 
the manufacture of lubricants, and on - 
Mar. 24, 1930, it had 5,956 retail out- 
lets for automobile oils in New York 
and New England and 15,536 such rétail 
outlets in 20 other States. On the same 
date it had 2,448 retail outlets for both 
its gasoline and lubricants and the brief 
states that practically all of its retail 
outlets for gasoline were acquired after 
Sept. 23, 1926, whem Vacuum acquired 
all the physical assets of Metro Stations, 
Inc. “Since 1911,” it is asserted, Vacuum 
has established its own direct marketing 
organization in 26 States and its lubri- 
cants are now sold in every State and 
in the District of Columbia. 

Counsel for the Government contend 
that the proposed merger is in violation 
of the explicit terms of the dissolution 
decree, section 6 of which reads in part 
“that the defendants * * * are enjoined 
arid (prohibited from continuing or car- 
rying into further effect the combina- 
tion adjudged illegal hereby, and from 
entering or performing any like com- 
bination or conspiracy, the effect of 
which is, or will be, to restrain com- 
merce in petroleurm or its products 
among the States, or in the territories, 
or with foreign nations, or to prolong 
the unlawful monopoly of such com- 
merce.” * * * 

Counsel for the companies, it is stated 
im. the brief, claim that the above lan- 
guage of section 6 has no application to 
the proposed merger, but assert “that 
the. decree forbids the conveyance of the 
physical properties and business of one 
of the parties to another potentially 
competitive party omly when such acts 
will effect a combination or conspiracy 
im violation of the Sherman Act like that 
terminated by the G@ecree.” 

This contention of the defendants, the 
brief declares, “would reduce the injunc- 
tive features of the decree to nothing | 
more than a general injunction not to; 
violate the law.” When the Supreme | 
LL tt Lene 


ture films, awaiting trial; United States 
v. Bates Valve Bag Corporation, in which 
t was alleged that defendant corporation 
by its policies lessemed competition and 
restrained interstate trade and commerce 
im valve bags, in violation of section 3 of 
the Clayton Act, order entered in June, 
1930, requiring bill of particulars on de- 
fendants’ answers; United States v. At- 
lantic Cleaners & Dyers, Inc., and others, 
a petition was sigmed by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in 
February, 1929, against seven companies 
and individuals charged with combina- 
tion and conspiracy in_ restraint of trade 
and commerce in the District of Cojam- 
bia, awaiting further action, motions to 
dismiss having been denied; United 
States v. Foster @& Kleiser Co, and 
others, filed in the Southern District of : 
California, charged s monopoly of inter- 
state commerce in the outdoor advertis- 
img business in California, Washington, 
Oregon and Arizo by various coercive 
trade practices, awaiting trial. 


United States v, Radio Corporation of/halance sheet showed assets of “over; on the Howell Bill the Commission said: 


“Undoubtedly the present recapture 
provisions are open to serious objections. 
The general railroad contingent fund 


created by those provisions now amounts 


to more than $10,000,000, but it is mot 
as yet available for the purposes con- 
templated by the statute, for the bulk 
of the payments have been made under 
formal protests and reservations, These 
are dependent upom a determination of 
the qutstions which have arisen in re- 
gard to valuation.””_ . 

Even if the fumd were available, the 
Commission points out that it would be 
of little use, saying: i 

“However, even if the general railroad 
contingent fund were available for use, 
there is serious question as to hw use- 
ful it would be under the present provi- 
sions of section 15a. As the law now 
stands, the fund can be used\for two 
purposes only, either to make {loans to 
carriers to meet expenditures for'capital 
account or to refund maturing securities 
originally issued for capital account,” or 
to purchase transportation equipment 
and facilities which may be leased to 
the carriers. Any loans made from the 
fund must bear imterest at the rate of 
6 per cent pr annum * * *, We must 
further prescribe the security to be fur- 
nished, ‘which shall be adequate to se- 
cure the loan” There are similar provi- 
sions in the case of a lease of equip- 
ment or facilities purchased with the 
fund. * ** 

“These provisions are similar to those 
contained in section 210 of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, under which, dur- 
ing a short period following the end of 
Federal control, we made loans to the 
earriers from the $300,000,000 fund 
created by thatact * * *. At the present 
time 6 per cent money is far less at- 
tractive, and the claances are good that 
any oarrier.which can furnish security 
‘adequate to secure the loan’ and justify 
a finding by us that its prospective earn- 
ing power coupled with the security of- 
fered furnish reasonable assurance of its 
ability to repay and meet all obligations 
connected with the loan, can obtain funds 
on better than a 6 per cent basis from 
private sources.” 

It will be observed that the money now 
in the hands of the Commission must 
be returned again to the carriers unless 
the Government shall ee right 
to retain the same in the litigation which 
is now proceeding before the Commission, 
which litigation will find its way from 
the Commission to she courts, if the at- 
SN 


Court of the United States was called 
upon to interpret the decree, the brief 
explains, it construed section 6 to for- 
bid certain types of transactions which 
were considered wmlawful because tend- 
ing to defeat the purpose of the decree 
“and among such unlawful agreements 
are combinations of competitors, be- 
cause such combinations do tend 
recreate the illegal combination 
solved.” ; 

It is also argued that the dissolution 
decree prohibits the proposed merger 
because such merger would tend to pro- 
duce or bring about an illegal combina- 
tion similar to that dissolved by the de- 
cree. “If the merger should be allowed, 
Socony would be rid of not only the pres- 
ent substantial competition of Vacuum, 
but the great potential competition of 
that company, and it would strengthen 
its already dominating position: in. New 
York and the New England States. Its 
present position of dominance is evi- 
denced by the fact that its business there 
1s probably more than twice that of its 
nearest rival * ™ * and by the fact, 
as established by the great preponder- 
ance of the evidence, that its policies de- 
termine the price of gasoline inthat ter- 
ritory. 


dis- 
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“Tt is submitted ~ that judicial sanction | 


of the proposed merger would be the 
entering wedge for the ultimate nullifi- 
cation of the decree,” the brief reads. 
“Tf this merger is approved, there 
be no effective check upon future com- 
binations, since defendants’ interpreta- 
tion of the decree leads to the conclu- 
sion that the Government’s hands are 
tiefl until an illegal combination such as 
that dissolved in 1911 has been reestab- 
iished. * * * It is fully within the 
province of the court to take into con- 
sideration the results which seem most 
likely, if not certain, to follow upon a 
given course\of action. 

“Whether actual fhonopoly will follow 
a given merger is a question that cam not 
always be definitely answered, and yet 
it must frequently be considered. 
Whether the present merger tends’ .to- 
ward monopoly or restraint of trade 
must be determined on the basis of 
probabilities. But unless the court holds 
that the.decree forbids all combinations 
of potentially competitive defendants, re- 
gardless of effect, its decision in this 
case must rest om its view of whether 
or not the merger, if allowed, would 
tend to bring about an ulawful mo- 
nopoly or restraimt of trade. ; _ 

“We submit that the terms of the de- 
cree are not so limited in scope that the 
court is required - %o wait until the de- 
fendants to the original suit are well on 
their way to the accomplishment of a 
combination such as the court by its 
decree attempted to terminate.” 

Counsel for the Government are: 
United States Attorney Louis H. Breuer, 
Attorney General William D. Mitchell, 
Assistant to the Attorney General John 
Lord O'Brian, amd Special Assistants to 
the Attorney Genera! John Harlan Amen 
Charles H. Weston, Wendell Berge an 
W. B, Watson Snyder. 
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And Utilities Commissioners 


tempt of the Government to retain such 
money is continued. Accordingly, if the 
recapture provisions are to be repealed, 
the return of this moneyto the carriers 
which have paid it should be provided 
for, both for the purpose of avoiding dis- 
criminations as between carriers which 
have paid and those which have refused 
to pay, and further; for the purpose of 


ous litigation which is now in progress. 

What should legislation provide? To 
repeat and summarize what has been 
said in this discussion, as to the necessity 
for legislation, 
bill now enacted should provide: 


(1) A repeal of paragraph (f) of sec- 


also of subparagraph (b) of paragraph 

(6) of section 5. . : ore 
(2) A repeal of the aggregate-return- 

on-aggregate-value rule, prescribed by 

section tba; and 

_ (8).A repeal of the recapture provi- 

sions of sectiom 15a. 


cussion we have said nothing about 
changing the law of the land as respects 
the requirement, declared by the United 
States Supreme Court, that in fixing 


of reproduction new, as of the timie of 
valuation, together with other elements, 
must be considered. 


Commerce Commission in support of its 
proposition that valuations once made 
undex section 19a should be brought down 
to date by a purely accounting process 
}S impressive. This association, in val- 
uation proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has uniformly 
urged that. actual original cost consti 
tutes the most important single element 
to be considered in valuing a public serv- 
ice property for rate-making purposes. 
It is by no means improbable that a 
large majority of the inembers of this 
| association would approve of the estab- 
lishment of a. rule of law which should 
validate the method for bringing rail- 
road valuations down to date which is 
proposed in the Howell bill for the es- 
tablishment of a rate base. There would, 
however, undoubtedly be differences of 
opinion on that question, as indeed, there 
are among the Interstate Commerce 
Gomnissioners themselves. 


Change of WV aluation Rule 
Deemed Inne xpedient 


. As a practical proposition, it seems 
| inexpedient, amd likely “ra lenge time 


tempt to change the valuation rule de- 
clared by the United States Supreme 
Court, even if such rule is subject to 
change by legislation, 

The arriers ‘will be fearful that such 
legislation migzht seriously affect their 
rights in court hereafter if they shall 
ever deem it m@GesSary to establish their 
values. Other utilities would be alarmed 
by the suggestion of a change by legis- 
lation in the legal rules governing valua- 
tion, | Determined opposition would be 
cerfain. It is doubtful whether such leg- 





s eppegrion to the attempt would delay 


final legislatiom for a long time, during 
which the present objectionable features 
of the law would continue in effect. 

Such a legislative change is not nec- 
essary to secure the relief and freedom 


Commission should have, If the legisla- 
tion we have suggested as necessary is 
enacted, the Commission will be forth- 
with relieved from its impossible task of 
bringing railroad valuations down to date 
and from the vexatious, costly, and men- 
acing recapture litigation, and it can reg- 
ulate railroad rates with exactly the same 
information before it which it would have 
if the Howell bill were enacted and rate 
bases were declared thereunder. Fur- 
thermore, it will be free from the threat 
of legal compulsion under 4 rule requir- 
ing a fixed aggregate return on the ag- 
gregate value of all railroads, good and 
ade and regardless of economic condi- 
ions, 


have no cause for alarm. The amend- 
ments would be of advantage to them. 
They would’ be relieved from continuing 
unfruitful valuation : expenses. 
would be relieved from recapture claims 
in periods of yosperity, whenever they 


lack of earnizagss in periods of economic 
depression. ‘The value of their properties 


constitutional right would be menaced, | 
Rate ReguZation Would 
Depend ore Properties / 


fore it, would proceed upon whatever 
legal evidence might be offered. The 
carriers, before the Commission in rate 
proceedings, would doubtless rely mainly 


investments, supplemented by the Com- 


it would seem that any) 


tion 19a, and imcidental thereto a repeal | 


Concluding observations. In this dis-| rule which attempted to direct that it 


value for rate-miaking purposes the cost | 


The argument made by the Interstate | 


to delay any legislation whatever, to at-| 


of action which the Interstate Commerce | 


On the other hand, the carriers would | 


They | 
might make @arnings which would offset | 


would be in mo way impaired, and no| 


The Commission, in any proceeding be-| 


| 


islation could be enacted. In any event,| 


| 


upon financial statements showing their |: 





Changes in Status 
—ok . 
State Banks 


Alabama, Nebraska, New York 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Super- ) 
intendent of Banks, has announced: 
Tomaino Brothers, private bankers, Utica, 
taken over by the Banking Department. 


Morris Plan Company of,New Yorx, New 
York City, authorization issued for the 
opening of two branches in the Bronx and 
one in Brooklyn for a three-month period 
for advertising purposes. Application made. 
for similar branch in Manhattan. ly 

Church Lane Savings Bank, Brooklyn, ap- 
proval given to merger into Lincoln Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. 


Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintendent of 


terminating the vexatious and danger. |" has announced: Planters and Mer- 


chants Bank, Uniontown, charter extended 


|20 years from Oct. 17, 1930. . : 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Farmers State 
Bank, Brainerd, assets purchased by Brain- 
erd State Bank. 


mission’s 19a valuations, as they have 
heretofore done. The result would be 
that the Commission would regulate 
rates in the full light of the known ex- 
tent of the carriers’ physical properties, 
as shown by the 19a valuations, and by 
the reports of carriers made  supple- 
mentary thereto as to their additions 


rand betterments and the net cost thereof, 


but unhampered by any rigid*statutory 


should adjust rates to yield a specific 
percentage and no more upon a given 
fixed amount, regardless of economic 
conditions, and the amount of traffic 
moving, or the value of the movement 
thereof to shippers. 

It would continue to be the Commis- 
sion’s duty to pay due regard to the 
right of the public to receive transporta- 
tion for charges not in excess of the 
value of service performed, and it would 
be likewise its duty to pay due regard 
to the constitutional right of the carriers 
to receive a fair return, and to the. neces 
sity in the general public’ interest of 
maintaining an adequate transportation 
system. Shippers and gublic alike would 
retain, without attempted diminution by 
legislation, their full constitutional 
rights. 

It is, of course, desirable that legis- 
lation shall take such form as not to 
cause needless concern as to the se- 
curity of railroad investments. It is 
sometimes urged that a repeal of section 
15a would injure carrier credit, because 
it would be construed as a reversal of a 
governmental policy which aims to build . 
up and keep strong our national railway 
system. If Congregs, should deem it wise 
to accomplish a repeal of existing ob- 
jectionable provisions of law in a man- 
ner which would carry assurance that no 
reversal of that policy is designed, either 
as to dealing with carriers in groups in 
the regulation of competitive fates, or 
as to continued regulation of rates upon 
a basis which shall assure the mainte- 
nance of an adequate transportation 
system, the value of the repeal would 
be in no wise lessened. 

We have said nothing about electric 
railroads because the amendment as to 
such roads, proposed in the Howell Bill, 
is of section 15a only, and becomes. of 
no consequence if the statutory rate- 
making rule .and the recapture provi- 
sions of that section are repealed. This 
association has several times asked Con- 
gress t6 clarify the law as to electric 
railroads; but amendment when made 
ould extend to the several sections 
of the Act which relate to electric roads. 
The need for legislation is very clear, 
but it is a subject which ought not to 
be confused in. discussion with the mat- 
ters which we have herejn discussed. 


44% LESS 


PRIOR 
OBLIGATIONS 


Our comprehensive analy- 
sis shows the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company 
has only $34 of prior obli- 
gations for each $66 of 
parent company stocks, 
compared with a com- 
posite average of $61 for 
each $39 for 16 compar- 
able companies. 


This makes the earnings 
of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company more 
directly applicable to its . 
Bonds and increases the 
amount available for in- 
terest. 


For a copy of the analysis, 
which also contains sev- 
eral other equally im- 
portant factors, write for 
Folder 1-355. 


These bonds enjoy an 
active market, 
General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 
61 Broadway New York 
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Corporation 
‘An Jnternational 


Serving through 
Compact Groups 


The manifold benefits of holding company operation of public 
utilities are reflected in the growth and earnings of ‘this System, 
which serves through compact groups over 800 cities and towns in 
the United States, Canada and Great Britain. 


For information regarding Util- 
ities Power & Light Corpora- 
tion ame= its securities consult 
your lecal investment dealer or 
write foe descriptive literature. 


POWER & LIONT SYSTIN 


Class A Stock is traded on New 
York amd Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Class B and Common 
Stecks are traded on New York 
Curb and ChicagoStockExchanges 


Urineries Power &. Licht Securrmes Company 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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systems employed in the collec- 

tion of the revenues necessary to 
defray the rapidly mounting expenses 
of government come very slowly and 
seem to require that more than an ordi- 
nary amount of inertia be overcome. 
While progress in the industrial arts 
and sciences is making rapid strides 
under the spur of war-time or economic 
necessity, progress in the art and sci- 
ence of taxation seems by comparison 
to be halting and laborious. 

This may be in considerable part ow- 
ing to a peculiar reluctance of the citi- 
zenry to make any change in methods 
of taxation which have come to be more 
or less clearly understood, even after 
it is generally agreed that these time 
honored methods long since have been 
outgrown and have become clearly in- 
adequate to their originally intended 
purpose. 

Perhaps the tardiness in progress of 
new ideas in taxation is in large meas- 
ure due to the fact that under the rap- 
idly increasing and complicated inter- 
ests of modern life, little, or no time,is 
available to the normally situated per- 
son to give more than a passing thought 
to these subjects, and Mr. Average 
Citizen is apparently content to permit 
his political representatives to do the 
bulk of his thinking for him in this 
respect, at least until conditions be- 
come well nigh unbearable; and even 
then he seems more likely to seek ways 
and means of~personal avoidance of 
what he regards as bad tax laws, than 
to give much attention tothe possibil- 
ity of improving these laws. 

a 

Since nearly a half century ago it 
has been quite clearly recognized and 
agreed by all thoughtful students of 
taxation that the general property tax 
method of attempting to reach intangi- 
ble personal property was rapidly be- 
coming a dismal failure; yet it was not 

ntil the last few years that many of 
the States undertook seriously the task 
of doing anything about it. 

A few of the States have attempted 
to solve the intangible property prob- 
lem through the expedient of a flat rate 
substitute, but since this inquiry is lim- 
ited to the personal income tax, no an- 
alysis of results under the flat-rate sys- 
tem is here attempted. 

The personal income tax is ordinarily 
regarded as modern, despite the fact 
that this precise form of taxation has 
been in use in England for nearly three- 
quarters of a century and, in essence, 
the principle has been in limited use in 
our own Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in the form of the so-called fac- 
ulty tax. 

In considering briefly the legitimate 
function of a personal income tax, at- 
tention is first directed to the primary 
object of all taxation—the production 
of the necessary revenue. With this 
primary condition satisfied, the second 
requirement of a tax system is that it 
shall spread the burden of taxation 
with reasonable equity and fairness 
over all the legitimate objects of taxa- 
tion. 


R systems and improvements in the 





Enlarging Powers 
of Indiana 
Cities Winfield’ Miller 


[NX 1851, 90 per cent of Indiana’s popu- 

latioh was rural. Now 65 per cent ‘is 
urban. Then Indiana had but three 
towns with as many as 7,000 people. 
The Constitution makes no mention of 
towns or cities. They are provided for, 
if at all, as “corporations other than 
banking.” 

Cities present a most perplexed prob- 
lem of government—distinct from that 
of the State. As each growing city has 
its peculiar problems in which other 
parts of the State are but little inter- 
ested, the Constitution should provide 
home rule for cities, which means that 
each city should be authorized to adopt 
a form of government best suited to its 
needs. 

Such a provision would at least serve 
two great purposes beyond the primary 
object of giving each city control of its 
own affairs. 

It would remove from the General 
Assembly the numerous demands of the 
cities for special’ legislation, petty and 
otherwise, which now so largely occu- 
pies its time, and which in turn would 
enable the members to center their at- 


* tention upon matters of general legis- 


lation in the interests of all the people 
of the State. 

This would improve the quality of 
the general laws. For instance, in our 
1929 Legislature, 122 special bills were 
introduced regarding cities. And since 
the adoption of the present Indianap- 
olis city charter in 1905, it has been 
the subject of 350 actions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in which the members 
outside of Indianapolis had but little 
interest. 


. from that source which pres 


Doubtless every one will agree that 
real estate and tangible personal prop- 
erty are, and always have been, bearing 
the major share of the total burden of 
taxation, and furthermore, that these 
objects by reason of their-inherent na- 
ture, are likely to continue to bear a 
heavy share of this burden even under 
the .best possible conditions. In the 
meantime,-the development of modern 
business and finance has resulted in a 
very much greater increase in the value 
of intangible personal property, than 
real estate -nd tangible property values 
can show over the same peridd. 

A 


From figures recently prepared with 
considerable care it appeared that the 
percentages of increase during the last 
10 years in Massachusetts are: For 
real estate and tangible property, 51 
per cent increase; for intangible per- 
sonal property, about 265 per cent in- 
crease. 

From inventories filed in connection 
with the administration of the inheri- 
tance tax in Massachusetts, it appears 
that the ratio of intangibles to real 
estate in 1914 was about three and one- 
half to one. Fifteen years later, in 
1929, this same comparison showed a 
ratio of over seven to one in favor of 
intangibles, 

To state the apparent trend a little 
differently, it appears that even with 
the help of our present classified in- 
come tax law in Massachusetts, under 
a very conservative estimate, one-quar- 
ter of the wealth of the State is bearing 
three-quarters of the burden of taxa- 
tion, or conversely, three-quarters of 
the total wealth—in the form of intan- 
gible property—is bearing only one- 
quarter of the tax burden. 

Granting the increasing degree of 
failure of other systems adequately to 
reach the rapidly. increasing wealth 
represented by iptangible personal 
property, the lezit@fhate function of the 
personal income tax is submitted to be: 

First, to provide additional revenue 
for which the demand is so urgent, in a 
manner which will increase with the 
natural growth of the objective source; 
and 

Second) the collection of a more equi- 
table proportion of the public revenues 
tly ap- 
pears to be least effectively taxed but 
which is enjoying the most rapid 
growth; and by this means to relieve 
those objects of taxation now bearing 
a disproportionate share of the public 
burden, namely, real estate and tangi- 
ble personal property., 

It would seem to be a fair conclusion 
that the personal income tax may be 
depended upon to yield.a constantly 
increasing revenue mainly from that 
source which has hitherto been most 
difficult to tap effectively, namely, in- 
tangible personal property; and it will 
behoove any State still struggling un- 
der the disadvantages of the old gen- 
eral property tax, and doubtless also 
some of those working under flat-rate 
substitutes, if they are feeling the«pres- 
sure of the demand for revenue in an 
unduly increasing burden on real es- 
tate and tangible property, to consider 
seriously the relief available through 
adopting a personal income tax, which 
may easily be adapted to the local con- 
ditions and needs of /the State. 

We frequently hear the argument ad- 
vanced that State income taxes ought 
to follow the Federal law and practice 
in the interest of unifpymity in the 
preparation of returns and for like 
reasons. 

After observing the rapidity with 
which successive Congresses enact new 
tax laws and how Federal administra- 
tive regulations are promulgated, with- 
drawn, restated and altered again, 
there is considerable doubt of the ad- 
visability of any State attempting to 
keep up with this’ kaleidoscopic pro- 
cession. 

ee 

We are forced to reject to the idea 
that any State can comfortably adopt 
and follow the Federal income tax law 
and administration, however much it 
might simplify matters for the taxpayer 
to have but one form of return to pre- 
pare. > 

I am still satisfied that 99 per cent 


-of the taxpayers mean to discharge 


their tax liability honestly and fully, 
despite the fact that the great majority 
of our troublesome controversies arise 
with the other 1 per cent; and it is the 
danger of the mental rut of suspicion 
too frequently resulting from these 
latter experiences, against which we 
must be constantly on guard. 

In attempting to formulate some- 
thing that might serve as a code for the 
efficient and conscientious tax adminis- 
trator, I would venture the suggestion 
that he might conceive his position to 
be a quasi judicial one, in which he is 
frequently called upon to sit in un- 
biased judgment between the interest 
of a particular taxpayer on the one 
hand and that of all the taxpayers on 
the other, under the guide of the tax 
law as expressed in the frequently im- 
perfect language. of the legislators, 
which it-is his duty to interpret with 
justice to all and with special favorit- 
ism to none. 
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Washington , Joins Fifteen Other Jurisdictions 


Which Have Consolidated Two Activities m Recent Years 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Assistant Specialist i School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


LL STATE school library  activi- 
ties in Washington are now under 


the jurisdiction of the State su-: 


perintendent of public instruction. ‘This 
came about through an-act of the 1929 
Legislature of that State whigh irty- 
ally placed the State library ‘and ‘the 
State traveling library in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

_ In: making this consolidation, Wash- 
ington is following the precedent of 15 
other States. in which the State’s 
library agency is.more or less closely 
affiliated with its educational agency. 
Mest of these affiliations have come 
about since 1911. 

The State that effected such a con- 
solidation just previous to Washington 
was California. In 1927 the Legisla- 
ture of that State made the State 
library a division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Other States in 
which such affiliations have come about 
since 1911 are Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio 
and Vermont. 

The principal State school library ac- 
tivities carried on by the State super- 
intendent of public instruction in 
Washington are lending books to 
schools, conducting high school library 
surveys, adopting school library stand- 
ards and encouraging the establish- 
ment and maintenance of county cir- 
culating libraries. 

At the time the library and educa- 
tional activities of the State were con- 
solidated under one executive head, the 
Governor vetoed the traveling library 
appropriation. Since then, Superin- 
tendent Showalter has directed the dis- 
posal of 40,000 volumes from the for- 
mer State traveling library by loaning 
them for an indefinite period to organ- 
izations and schools in communities 
that are in need of such books. Some 
books from this source have gone into 
every county in the State. These books 
will be made permanent gifts to coun- 


ties or communities establishing proper 
library service. 

Much of the data for high school 
library surveys is obtained from statis- 
tical reports gathered by the Secondary 
Division of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Compilations of a recent survey 
of 168 high schools give considerable 
information ‘on thé organization of 
libraries including classification of 
books, qualifications of librarians, aver- 
age yearly expenditures for books, size 
of libraries in regard to the number of 
books, and housing. 

Certain library requirements are 
adopted by the State Department of 
Education for rating elementary 
schools seeking to become standard 
schools; and by the State Board of 
Education for high schools wishing to 
be accredited to State higher imstitu- 
tions of learning. 

In order for an elementary school to 
be rated as\standard, its library must 
be approved by the county superintend- 
ent of schools of the county in which 
the school is located. Before a high 
school can be accrédited by the State 
Board of Education it must-show that 
it spends on its library at least $25 per 
year for each grade maintained. 

The laws of Washington make it per- 
missible for the county commissioners 
of a county to levy annually one-tenth 
of one mill for the establishment and 
maintenance of a county ‘circulating 
library under the jurisdiction of the 
county superintendent of schools. All 
books placed in county circulating 
libraries must be recommended by the 
State Board of Education or the super- 
intendent of public ingtruction. The 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion reports that in the few counties 
that have established such libraries the 
small schools have made a very consid- 


erable use of them. 





L rritability and Highway Safety 


Dangers Resulting from Loss of Temper 


By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


stacle to safe motoring as disregard 

of the traffic regulations. It ‘in- 
variably Jeads to a host of -omplica- 
tions that interfere with the smooth 
flow of vehicles. 


When a motorist loses his temper, so 
to speak, he. reduces his driving effi- 
ciency immeasurably. Calm and accu- 
rate judgment becomes an impossribil- 
ity, for he is thinking more about the 
cause of his. irritation than a situation 
that calls for clear thinking. 


We have all seen numerous instances 
of flaming temper that ha®e threatened 


[ ‘stecie to sare is as much an ob- 


Ahe safety of ourselves or other drivers. 


Take the instance of the road hog who 
refuses to move over when the driver 
following him sounds his horn and then 


/ 
| 


continues to hold his position in the 
middle of the road because he is an- 
gered by repeated horn blowing. 

Unless the other motorist is a person 
of unusual poise, he is likely to become 
aroused himself and attempt to pass 
despite the narrowness of the highway 
or his nearness to the brow of a hill or 
a curve. And so irritability becomes 
contagious and we have two drivers 
who are rendered incapable of exercis- 
ing good judgment. 

The age-old principle that “a man 
must know hew to contro] himself be- 
fore he can control others has a direct 
application to motoring. And one must 
not forget that it involves the direction 
of a piece of machinery which needs a 
clear head to guide it. 
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Business Viewed as Government Owned and 
Operated Public Utility Which Should Be 
Reimbursed by Patrons for Expenditures 


By ISAAC GREGG 
Chief, Information Service, Post Office Department 


66 HE BUSINESS of the Post Of- 

fice Department shows it to be 

a public utility. Like any 

other properly managed public utility, 

it should conduct its operations with- 

out financial loss, that is to say, its rate 

of charges to the public should be ad- 

justed so as to provide an income suffi- 

cient in the aggregate to pay the cost 
of all of its services.” 

This was the declaration made by 
Postmaster General Walter F. Brown, 
in a recent address made before the 
members of the Bronx Board of Trade 
in outlining his views on how the postal 
service should be conducted in order to 
provide against an ever-recurring defi- 
cit, a problem with which every admin- 
istration has been faced, with very few 
exceptions, since the first 60 years of 
the country’s life. 


a 
The postal service began operations 
under the Federal Government in 


April, 1789. For the remainder of the 
fiscal year postal revenues amounted to 
$7,510. The postal expenditures were 
$7,560. Thus the first postal deficit was 
$50, incurred in the last three months 


‘of the fiscal year 1789. 


Despite the arguments that are now 
being advanced in many quarters that 
the Post’ Office Department is a con- 
venience to the public and no attempt 
should be made‘to operate it on a profit, 
when the Federal Constitution was 
adopted it was the idea of the founders 
that the postal service should be self- 
sustaining. 

For the first 60 years of ‘the coun- 
try’s independence the postal ‘service 
was entirely self-supporting. But with 
the discovery of gold in California and 
the migrations of populations to the 
Far West, Congress began to encourage 
the establishment of transportation 
routes to the-new frontiers as a stim- 
ulus to civilization. The cost of main- 
taining these routes was very large and 
the revenues from operating them very 
small. 

Large sums were expended also in 
this period for railway and “ocean mail 
contracts, the purpose being not so 
much to facilitate the movément of the 
Mails as to subsidize the struggling 
railroad and steamship companies. 
This policy resulted in loading the pos- 
tal revenues with a huge burden which, 
while fully justified from a national 
point of view, was not a proper charge 
against postal funds. 

While the Postmaster General and 
his associates have no objection to the 
placing on the Post Office Department 
the responsibility of carrying on activ- 
ities which are essentially nonpostal if 
Congress sees fit to do so, he and they 
contend that nonpostal services per- 
formed for the benefit of the public 
generally should not be charged against 
postal revenues. Rather they should 
be charged to and paid from the gen- 
eral revenue fund of the Government. 

For the fiscal year 1929 the audited 
excess of expenditures over receipts 
was $85,000,000. Deducting from this 
sum $35,000,000 which was expended 
at the direction of Congress for non- 
postal services and services for which 
no compensation was. received, leaves 
a strictly postal deficit of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. This sum \ was 
made good by taxpayers generally with- 
out regard to the extent to which they 
used postal facilities or indeed whether 
they used them at all. 

The problem confrontéd by the Post 
Office Department in attempting to 
wipe out the deficit in its operation is 
to determine what rates should be in- 
creased. The postal service carries 
letter mail, newspapers, circular mai- 
ter, and parcel post, all at different 
rates. It gives money order service, 
C. O- D. service and registry service, 
for which it charges specific fees. Ob- 
viously, some of these rates and fees 
are inadequate and must be increased 
if the service as a whole is to be made 
self-sustaining. 


There are wide and sometimes vio- 
lent differences of opinion as to which 
rates should be increased. In consid- 
ering this question it must be remem- 
bered that the Post Office Department 
with respect to all of its services ex- 
cept the carrying of sealed letter mail 
has the keenest competition. é 

The railroads, express companies, 
trucking companies, steamships and 
other common carriers compete with it 


. in the carrying of magazines, circulars, 


printed advertisements and merchan- 
dise of every kind. ‘ 

The banks, express companies and 
telegraph companies compete with the 
Department in the transportation and 
transfer of funds. A_ horizontal in- 
crease in all postal rates would un- 
questionably drive much of the present 
business of the Department out of the 
mails altogether. This would leave the 
postal establishment with substantially 
the same organization, the same plant 
facilities and the same overhead, but 
with a greatly diminished volume of 
business, Such a solution would tend 
rather to increase than decrease the 
deficit. 

In endeavoring to solve the problem 


¢ 


and to wipe out the deficit in the De-\ 
partment, Postmaster General Brown 
has declared that the present postage 
rate on first-class mail is too low, tak- 
ing into consideration the value of the 
first-class mail service to postal pa- 
trons. The present rate has been in 
effect since 1885, except during a brief 
period when emergency rates were. in 
effect at the time of the World War. 
Since 1916 there has been an increase 
of 82 per cent in the second-class rate, 
an increase of 21 per cent in the third- 
class rate and an average increase of 
10 per cent in the parcel post rate. 

But in a period of greatly increased 
commodity prices and steadily mount- 
ing labor and service costs, the Post 
Office Department has maintained un- 
changed for 45 years the selling price 
of its basic commodity—first-class mail. 
If we take into aecount the reduced 
purchasing power of the dollar in the 


period to which reference’ is made, the ~ 


two-cent postage rate of 1885 is equiv- 
alent to 3% cents a‘ the present time. 
If we take into account the relative 
wage to labor generally, the two-cent 
rate in 1885 is equivalent to 7 cents at 
the present time. This means that if 
postage rates had been increased to the 
average level of commodities, the first- 
class rate today would be 3% cents an 
ounce. If postage rates had been in- 
creased in the same ratio as wages and 
services, the letter rate today would be 
7 cents an ounce. We are getting from 


three to five times more for our postal . 


dollar in the sending of letters than 
for any other dollar whi¢h we spend. 
an 


a 

As a result of his thorough study ‘of 
the postal deficit problem, along with 
certain of his~ assistants, Postmaster 
General Brown is expected to recom- 
mend to the next session of Congress a 
21%-cent rate on all first-class mail. 
This increase is held to be justified 
both on. theoretical and - practical 


grounds. -The Postmaster General be-~. 


lieves that such an increase for the 
present would balance the Depart- 
ment’s budget. But the Postmaster 
General calls attention to the fact that 
there are more ‘than 30 different pro- 
posals, inspired by organized groups of 
postal workers, pending in Congress 
providing for special benefits to such 
workers, the aggregate additional cost 
of which, if those proposals should be 
approved by Congress, would be more 
than $150,000,000 a year. Most of these 
measures would provide further in- 
creases in the compensation of various 
groups of postal workers. Some would 
add to the existing leave privileges, 
others would provide for increases of 
compensation based upon ‘longevity. 
Still others would provid@ additional 
pay for overtime work at special rates. 

All of the financial troubles in the 
Post 
from the disregard by Congress of the 
fundamental fact that in its strictly 
postal activities the Department is a 
Government owned and operated pub- 
lic utility, performing without profit: a 
number of .different services for its 


citizens as individuals; that as such it > 


should be reimbursed by its patrons for 
the sum of its necessary expenditures. 





Road Construction 


as Financed 
in Ohio. ( By 


Myers Y. Cooper 
Governor, State of Ohio 


Goop HIGHWAYS are economic and 
social necessities. Ohio has ap- 
proximately 85,000 miles of highways, 
of which 12,000 miles are in the State 
system, 23,000 miles in what is known’ 
as the secondary or county system and 
50,000 miles in the township system. 


Prior to 1929 one-half of the cost of 
construction of new roads in the State 
highway system was paid for by the 
State from the revenues secured from 
the third cent of gasoline tax monies, 

‘and the remaining one-half of the cost 
was paid for by the*counties of the 
State out of their property taxes. 

In 1927, the General Assembly re- 
pealed the law under which counties 
were required to pay one-half of the 
cost of construction of new. State high- 
ways. This repeal became effective 
Jan. 1, 1929, and automatically reduced 
the monies available for new construc- 
tion of State highways. in the sum of 
approximately $5,000,000 per year. © 


The revenue lost by the repeal of the . 


county property tax was supplied by 
the enactment of the fourth cent gaso- 
line tax. In addition, this revenue en- 
ables the State to give aid to the county 
and township roads in a sum amounting 
to approxiinately $2,000,000 per year. 
The municipalities now derive $7,000,- 
000 per annum from the present gas 
tas, 

This new law makes possible the 
building each year of about 2,000 miles 
of good improved roads. 


ffice Department seem to result . 
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